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NOTICE FROM THE EDITOR. 


—=—— 


Severat interesting articles intended for insertion in this Number have, 
owing to the press of matter, been necessarily delayed ; and among others, 
Reviews of Kirkton’s Memoirs, Hazlitt’s Shakspeare, Stirling Headsand the 
Lament of Tasso :—the Case of the Deaf Mute ; Prospectus of a Work intend. 
ed to give a correct View of the State of Education in Scotland, with some 
Remarks, and a Specimen of the Mode in which the Work will be executed, 
by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. Minister of St George’s Church, Edin. 
burgh ; Sketches of Foreign Scenery, &c. They will probably appear in ou 


next. 
In place of a formal Pr 


, we now lay before our Readers the titles 


of some of the articles which we have either already received, or which are 
in preparation by our numerous Correspondents, among whom we are ha 
to announce almost all the distinguished Contributors to the late Edinbu 


Monthly Magazine. 


A series of Essays on the Pulpit 
Eloquence of Scotland, No I. ; being 
a parallel between Mr Alison and Dr 
Chalmers. 

_A series of Essays, entitled “ Baro- 
niana ;” being Disquisitions concerning 
the Origin and Early History of Scot- 
tish Families. 

Regular Intelligence from the Sci- 
entific Circles of Paris, by a distin- 
guished Member of the Institute. 

Letter to Walter Scott, Esq. from 
Mr William Laidlaw, on an interest- 
ing Agricultural Subject. 

Defence of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, against an attack in Gif- 
ford’s Life of Ben Jonson. 

On the Life and Writings of Isaac 
Walton, and his friend Bishop Ken. 

Strictures on the Latinity of Dr 
Gregory. 

On the Sports and Games of the 


ea. 
* Bibliopolo Detectus,” being an 
Account of the ‘Tricks, Squabbles, and 
Schemes of Booksellers. 
Notices of Reprints of curious Old 
Books, No I. Dekker’s Gull’s Horn 
Book. 


The Knight Errants, No I. 

Some Account of the Life and Un- 
published Poems of John Finlay, 
Author of the Vale of Ellerslie. 

A series of Essays on the Greek 
Drama, containing New Translations 
both of the Dialogue and Chorusses. 
By the writer of the Analytical Es- 
says on the Early English Dramatic 
Poets. 

A series of Essays on the French 
Theatre, by the same Gentleman, and 
on a similar plan. 


A series of Essays on the Italian 
Theatre, containing numerous Trans. 
lations of Compositions that have never 
before appeared in English; by the 
same Gentleman. 

An Essay on Romance, prefatory to 
the Lives of the most eminent Trou. 
badours. 

An Account of all the great Public 
Schools in England, Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, Rugby, Christ’s Hospital, St 
Paul’s, &c.: to be followed by a more 
full account than has yet been laid 
before the Public, of the English Uni- 
versities ; and the subject to be cons 
cluded by a series of Essays on Edu- 
cation, containing a complete discus- 
sion of the comparative merits of the 
English and Scottish Systems. 

Specimens of Translation from Span- 
ish Poetry, written during the Penin- 
sular War. 

Dialogues over a Punch-bowl, Nol. 
II. Il. IV. 

Historical and Critical Essay on Blue 
Stockings. 

On the Ancient Modes of Interment 
and Incremation. 

Answer to the Question, “ Whyis 
the Church of Scotland illiterate ?” 

On the Latin Poems of Petrarch and 
Bocaccio. 

On Marino ‘and his Poetry, con- 
sidered in relation with the Writings 
of Guarini. 

On the Infancy and Youth of Shake 
speare. 

Remarks on Dunlop’s History of 
Fiction, and an Essay on the 
Romances. 

Essays on the Writings of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, with Specimens. 
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View of the Age of Hadrian. 
Translations from the Minor Greek 


ce before Breakfast, No I. II. 

Six Letters from Killarney. 

Walks through the Highlands, in a 
series of Letters. 

The Angler’s Guide through Scot- 
land, No I. II. III. IV. V. 

On the Egotism of the Lake Poets, 
more especially of Wordsworth. 

A Friendly Remonstrance with John 
Wilson, Esq. on some of the Principles 
of Poetic Composition adopted by him 
in his “ City of the Plague.” 

Life of Zachary Boyd, with some 
extracts from his Works, published 
and unpublished. 

Memoir of the Literary Life of John 
Pinkerton. ; 

On the Marriage-Law of Scotland. 

On the Genius of Baxter. 

Extraordinary Anecdotes of a Con- 


vict. 

A Complete Guide through the 
Lakes of England. 

Specimens of Oxford Prize Poetry, 
with Critical Remarks. 

An’ Essay on Marine Poetry. 

On Academical Abuses. -Addressed 
to John Young, Esq. Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

Review of the “ Political Works” 
of James Graham, Esq. Advocate. 

A series of Essays on the more ob- 
seure, but meritorious Modern Poets. 

On the Poets of the West End of 
the Town, No I. 

On the Cockney School of Poetry, 
No II. II. 

Accounts of various living Scottish 
Versifiers in the lower Ranks of So- 
ciety, with Specimens ; No I. 

Letter addressed to C. K. Sharpe, 
Esq. on his mode of commenting on 
Church History. 

Essays on the Genius of the living 
Artists of Scotland. No I. Allan. 

Three Essays——on the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Characters. 

On Pastoral Poetry. 
On Public Opinion regarding Liter- 
ture. 


On what Coleridge calls the “‘ Read- 
ing Public” 

Ought not Poets to be the best Cri- 
tics on Poetry ? 

“- Superstition necessarily pernici- 
ous 
On Capital Punishment. 
On the Profession of the Law,—an 


y. 
Vox. II. 


On the absurd belief that the study 
of the Mathematics strengthens the 
Power of Moral Reasoning. 

On Militar; Genius, and the Edu- 
cation of a Soldier. 

An Account of different interesting 
Funeral Ceremonies. 

Scraps of Criticism, No I. II. III. 

a on British Zoology, No I. 
II. IIL. 

On the Old Maids of the Greeks, 
and the Mysogynaical Apophthegms of 
Greek Authors. 

Comparison between Ancient and 
Modern Eloquence, ina series of Essays. 

Two Letters to W. E. Leach, Esq. 
of the British Museum. 

On the Modern Method of manu. 
facturing Encyclopedias, addressed to 
Macvey Napier, Esq. 

On “ Translation,” by Madame de 
Stael, her last Work, and never pub- 
lished in this Country. 

Notices of William Cleland, the 
Covenanter. 

A Dissertation on the “ Periodical 
Criticism” of Great Britain, translated 
from the German of Sehlegel. 

Curious Notices of Gawin Douglas, 
Bishop of Dunkeld. 

Remarks on the Melody of certain 
old Scots Airs. 

On the Character of Sappho. 

Account of the Life and Poems of 
Chiabrera. 

On Lyrical Poetry. NoI. Of the 
Hebrews. 

Remarks on the mean Qualifications 
of all the English Lexicographers, and 
on the Etymological Genius of J. H. 
Tooke. : 

On the Study of Anglo-Saxon. 

On the fashionable Dances of Scot- 
land about the time of Queen Mary. 

** Vitruvius Iratus,” addressed to 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 

MS. Tractate on Elves and Brownies, 
with Notes. 

Duke Hamilton’s Ghost, or the Un- 
derminer countermined, a Poem, dat- 
ed 1659. 

Account of some remarkable Trials 
omitted by Lord Fountainhall. 

Remarkable Interview between Fran- 
cis Jeffrey and William Wordsworth ; 
a Dream. 

On the Taste of Burger in altering 
our old Scottish and English Ballads. 

On a proposed New Poetical Version 
of the Psalms. 

On Byron’s Imitation of the Lake 
School. : 
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Remarks on the Religion of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

On Literary and Critical Pretenders. 

A Peep into the Parliament-house. 

On old Scottish Proverbs on the 
Marriage State. 

On old Scottish Songs and Ballads on 
the same subject. 

Original Letters of King Charles IT. 

Essays on the Living Poets of Bri- 
tain. No I. Crabbe—in our January 
Number. 

Dialogues between the Dead and the 
Living, viz. 
I. Duke of Marlborough and Duke 
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of Wellington.—II. Kant and Cole. 
ridge—III. Milton and Wordsworth, 
—IV. Goldsmith and Crabbe—y, 
Sterne and Mackenzie-—VI. Julius 
Cesar and Napoleon.—VII. Cataline 
and Brougham.—VIII. Dennis and 
Jeffrey.—IX. Pope and Dr Thomas 
Brown.—X. Thersites and Leigh 
Hunt.—XI. Palladio and Bailie John. 
stone—XII. Plato and Forsyth— 
XIII. Aristotle and Francis Maximus 
M‘Nab.—xXIV. Adam Smith and 
James Graham, Esq. Advocate. 

A series of Letters from Lord 
Reay’s Country. 


Tue Public will observe, from the above List of Articles, that we intend our 


‘Magazine to be a Depository of Miscellaneous Information and Discussion. We 


shall admit every Communication of Merit, whatever may be the opinion of 
the writer, on Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Statistics, Politics, Manners, and 
Human Life. Our own opinions, and those of our regular Correspondents, 
will be found uniformly eonsistent—but we invite all intelligent persons who 
choose it, to lay their ideas before the world in our Publication ; and we only 
reserve to ourselves the right of commenting upon what we do not approve. 
No Anonymous Communication, either in Prose or Verse, however great its 
merit, will be received or noticed. But every Contributor to our Work may 
depend ‘upon the most inviolable secrecy ; pow all Letters, addressed to us, will 
meet with a prompt and decisive Reply. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* * The communication of Lupus is not admissible. D. B.’s Archeologi- 
cal Notices are rather heavy. We are obliged to our worthy Correspondent 
M. for his History of “‘ Bowed David,” but all the anecdotes of that personage 
are incredibly stupid, so let his bones rest in peace. When G.’s communica- 
tions on Natural History are not anonymous, they will be attended to. Cor- 
nelius Webb will observe that we have availed ourselves of his Letter. We 
have received an interesting Note, enclosing a beautiful little Poem, from Mr 
Hector Macneil, the celebrated author of Will and Jean, and need not say 
how highly we value his communication. Mrs Grant’s (of Laggan) beau- 
tiful Verses were unfortunately received after our last sheet had gone to 
press, but they will appear in our next. The beautiful Verses on Mungo 
Part will be inserted. Also “ Edith and Nora,” and “‘ The Earthquake.” 
* O were my Love, &c.” is pretty, though not very original, but it will find 
acorner. Duck-lane, a Town Eclogue, by Leigh Hunt—and the Innocent 
Incest, by the same gentleman, are under consideration ; their gross indecency 
must however be washed out. If we have been imposed upon by some wit, 
these compositions will not be inserted. Mr James Thomson, private secre 
for the charities of the Dukes of York and Kent, is, we are afraid, a very 
Poet, nor can the Critical Opinions of the Princes of the Blood Royal be 
allowed to influence ours. Some Remarks on an interesting little volume, 
“ Evening Hours,” may perhaps appear. If not, the author of that work has 
our best wishes. Reason has len given for our declining to notice various 
ether Communications, 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE “ BIO+ 
’ GRAPHIA LITERARIA’ OF S. T. COLE- 
RIDGE, E8Q.— 1817. 


Wuew a man looks back on his past 
existence, and endeavours to recall the 
incidents, events, thoughts, feelings, 
and passions of which it was com- 
posed, he sees something like a glim- 
mering land of dreams, peopled with 
phantasms and realities undistinguish- 
ably confused and intermingled—here 
illuminated with dazzling splendour, 
there dim with melancholy mists,—or 
it may be, shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness. To bring, visibly and dis- 
tinctly before our memory, on the one 
hand, all our hours of mirth and joy, 
and hope and exultation,—and, on 
the other, all our perplexities, and 
fears and sorrows, and despair and 
agony,—(and who has been so uni- 
formly wretched as not to have been 
often blest >——who so uniformly blest 
as not to have been often wretched ?) 
—would be as impossible as to awak- 
en, into separate remembrance, all the 
ehanges and varieties which the sea- 
sons brought over the material world, 
—every gleam of sunshine that beau- 
tified the Spring,—every cloud and 

that deformed the Winter. In 
truth, were this power and domination 
over the past given unto us, and were 
we able to read the history of our 
lives all faithfully and perspicuously 
recorded on the tablets of the inner 
spirit,—those beings, whose existence 
had been most filled with important 
events and with energetic passions, 
would be the most averse to such over- 
Wwhelming survey—would recoil from 


trains of thought which formerly agi- 
tated and disturbed, and led them, as 


it were, in triumph beneath the yoke 
of misery or happiness. The soul 
may be repelled from the contempla- 
tion of the past as much by the bright- 
ness and magnificence of scenes that 
shifted across the glorious drama of 
youth, as by the storms that scattered 
the fair array into disfigured frag- 
ments; and the melancholy that 
breathes from vanished delight is, 
perhaps, in its utmost intensity, as 
unendurable as the wretchedness left 
by the visitation of calamity. There 
are spots of sunshine sleeping on the 
fields of past existence too beautiful, 
as there are caves among its precipices 
too darksome, to be looked on by the 
eyes of memory ; and to carry on an 
image borrowed from the analogy be- 
tween the moral and physical world, 
the soul may turn away in sickness 
from the untroubled silence of a re- 
splendent Lake, no less than frora the 
haunted gloom of the thundering 
Cataract. It is from such thoughts, 
and dreams, and reveries, as these, 
that all men feel how terrible it would 
be to live over again their agonies and 
their transports; that the happiest 
would fear to do so as much as the 
most miserable ; and that to look back 
to our cradle seems scarcely less awful 
than to look forward to the grave. 

But if this unwillingness to bring 
before our souls, in distinct array, the 
more solemn and important events of 
our lives, be a natural and perhaps a 
wise feeling, how much more averse 
must every reflecting man be to the 
ransacking of his inmost spirit for all 
its hidden emotions and passions, to 
the tearing away that shroud which 
oblivion may have kindly flung over 
his vices and his follies, or that fing 
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and delicate veil which Christian hu- 
mility draws over his virtues and acts 
of benevolence. To scrutinize and 
dissect the character of others is an 
idle and unprofitable task; and the 
most skilful anatomist will often be 
forced to withheld his hand when he 
unexpectedly meets with something he 
does not understand—some conforma- 
tion of the character of his patient 
which is not explicable on his theory 
of human nature. To become ope- 
rators on our own shrinking spirits is 
something worse ; for by probing the 
‘wounds of the soul, what can ensue 
but callousness or irritability. And it 
may be remarked, that those persons 
who have busied themselves most with 
isiquinies into the causes, and thotives, 
and impulses of their actions, have 
exhibited, in their conduct, the most 
Jamentable contrast to their theory, 
and have seemed blinder in their 
knowledge than others in their ignor- 


ance. 
Ivwill not be supposed that any thing 
we have now said in any way bears 
against the most important duty of 
self-examination. Many causes shone 
are existing, both in the best and the 
worst parts of our nature, which must 
render nugatory and deceitful any con- 
tinued diary of what passes through 
the human soul; and no such con- 
fessions could, we humbly conceive, 
be of use either to ourselves or to the 
world. But there are hours of so- 
lemn inquiry in which the soul re- 
on i ; the true confessional 

is not the bar of the public, but it is 
the altar of religion ; there is a Being 
before whom we may humble our- 
selves without being debased; and 
there are feelings for which human 
e has no expression, and which, 

in the silence of solitude and of na- 
nee are known only unto the Eter- 


The objections, however, which 
might thus be urged against the writ- 
ing and publishing accounts of all our 
feelings,—all the changes of our mo- 
ral constitution,—do not seem to ap- 
Ply with equal force to the narration 

our mere speculative opinions. 
Their rise, progress, changes, and ma- 
turity, may be pretty accurately ascer- 
tained ; and as the advance to truth 
is generally ange Fae there seems 
to be no great difficulty in recordin 
the leading causes that have form 
the body of our opinions, and created, 


Observations on Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 


modified, and coloured our intelles. 
tual character. Yet this work would 
be — useless to ourselves and o 

un ursued with a-true i 
mity. Me requires, that we a 
stand aloof from ourselves, and look 
down, as from an eminence, on our 
souls toiling up the hill of knowledge; 
—that we should faithfully record alj 
the assistance we received from gui 
or brother pilgrims ;—that we should 
mark the limit of our utmost ascent, 
and, without exaggeration, state the 
value of our acquisitions. When we 
consider how many temptations. there 
are even here to delude ourselves, and ' 
by a seeming air of truth and candour 
to impose upon others, it will be al- 
lowed, that, instead of composing me- 
moirs of himself, a man of genius and 
talent would be far better employed 
in generalizing the observations and 
experiences of his life, and giving them 
to the world in the form of phi 
phic reflections, applicable not to him- 
self alone, but to the universal mind 
of Man. 

What good to mankind has ever 
flowed from the confessions of Rous- 
seau, or the autobiographical sketch 
of Hume? From the first we rise with 
a confused and miserable sense of 
weakness and of power—of lofty as 
pirations and degrading appetencies— 
of pride swelling into blasphemy, and 
humiliation pitiably grovelling in the 
dust—of purity of spirit soaring on 
the wings of imagination, and gross 
ness of instinct brutally wallowing in 
‘* Epicurus’ stye”—of lofty ge 
for the opinion of mankind, yet 
most slavish subjection to their most 
fatal prejudices—of a sublime piety 
towards God, and a wild violation of 
his holiest laws. From the other we 
rise with feelings of sincere compas 
sion for the ignorance of the most.en- 
lightened. All the prominent features 
of Hume’s character were invisible to 
his own eyes; and in that meagre 
sketch which has been so much admire 
ed, what is there to instruct, to rouse, 
or to elevate—what light thrown over 
the duties of this life or the hopes of 
that to come ? We wish to speak with 
tenderness of a man whose moral. char+ 
acter was respectable, and whose talents 
were ef the first order. But most 
deeply injurious to every thing lofty 
and high-toned in human Virtue, 40 
every thing cheering, and 
and sublime in that Faith 
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sheds over this Earth a reflection of 
the heavens, is that memoir of a world- 
ly-wise Man, in which he seems to 
contemplate with indifference the ex- 
tinction of his own immortal soul, and 
jibes and jokes on the dim and awful 
verge of Eternity. ; 

We hope that our readers will for- 

ive these very imperfect reflections on 
a subject of deep interest, and accom- 
y us now on our examination of 
Mr Coleridge’s “‘ Literary Life,” the 
very singular work which caused our 
jdeas to run in that channel. It does 
not contain an account of his opinions 
and literary exploits alone, but lays 
open, not unfrequently, the character 
of the Man as well as of the Author ; 
and we are compelled to think, that 
while it strengtheris every argument 
against the composition of such Me- 
moirs, it does, without benefitting the 
cause either of virtue, knowledge, or 
religion, exhibit many mournful sacri- 
fices of personal dignity, after which 
it seems impossible that Mr Coleridge 
can be greatly respected either by the 
Public or himself. 

Considered merely in a literary point 
of view, the work is most execrable. 
He rambles from one subject to an- 
other in the most wayward and capri- 
cious manner ; either from indolence, 
or ignorance, or weakness, he has never 
in one single instance finished a dis- 
cussion; and while he darkens what 
was dark before into tenfold obscurity, 
he so treats the most ordinary com- 
mon-places as to give them the air of 
mysteries, till we no longer know the 
faces of our old acquaintances beneath 
their cowl and hood, but witness plain 
flesh and blood matters of fact miracu- 
lously converted into a troop of phan- 
toms. |That he is a man of genius is 
certain; but he is not a man of a 
strong intellect nor of powerful talents.| 
He has a great deal of fancy and 
imagination, but little or no real feel- 
ing, and certainly no judgment. He 
cannot form to himself any harmonious 

scape such as it exists in nature, 
but beautified by the serene light of 
the imagination. He cannot conceive 
simple and majestic groupes of human 
figures and characters acting on the 
theatre of real existence. But his 
pictures of nature are fine only as 
imaging the dreaminess, and obscurity, 
and confusion of distempered sleep ; 
while all-his agents pass before our 
eyes like shadows, and only impress 
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and affect us with a phantasmagorial 
splendour. 

It is impossible to read many pages 
of this work without thinking that Mr 
Coleridge conceives himself to be a far 
greater man than the Public is likely 
to admit ; and we wish to waken him 
from what seems to us a most ludi- 
crous delusion. He seems to believe 
that every tongue is wagging in his 
praise,—that every ear is open to im- 
bibe the oracular breathings of his in- 
spiration. Even when he would fain 
convince us that his soul is wholly oc- 
eupied with some other illustrious 
character, he breaks out into laudatory 
exclamations concerning himself; no 
sound is so sweet to him as that of 
his own voice: the ground is hal- 
lowed on which his footsteps tread ; 
and there seems to him something 
more than human in his very shadow. 
He will read no books that other peo- 
ple read; his scorn is as misplaced 
and extravagant as his admiration ; 
opinions that seem to tally with his 
own wild ravings are holy and in- 
spired; and, unless agreeable to his 
creed, the wisdom of ages is folly ; 
and wits, whom the world worship, 
dwarfed when they approach his vene- 
rable side. His admiration of nature 
or of man,—we had almost said his re- 
ligious feelings towards his God,—are 

ll narrowed, weakened, and corrupt~ 
and poisoned by inveterate and 
iseased egotism ; and instead of his 
mind reflecting the beauty and glory 
ef nature, he seems to consider the 
mighty universe itself as nothing bet- 
ter than a mirror, in which, with a 
grinning and idiot self-complacency, 
e may contemplate the yg 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. ‘Thoug 
he has yet done nothing in any one 
department of human knowledge, yet 
he speaks of his theories, and plans, 
and views, and discoveries, as if he 
had produced some memorabie revolu- 
tion in Science. He at all times con- 
nects his own name in Poetry with 
Shakspeare, and Spenser, and Milton; 
in politics with Burke, and Fox, and 
Pitt ; in metaphysics with Locke, and 
Hartley, and Berkeley, and Kant ;— 
feeling himself not only to be the wor- 
thy compeer of those illustrious Spirits, 
but to unite, in his own mighty in- 
tellect, all the glorious powers and fa- 
culties by which they were separately 
distinguished, as if his soul were en- 
dowed with all human power, and was 
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the depository of the a te, or ra- 
ther the essence, of all human know- 
ledge. So deplorable a delusion as 
this has only been equalled by that of 
Joanna Southcote, who mistook a com- 
plaint in the bowels for the divine af- 
flatus ; and believed herself about to 
give birth to the regenerator of the 
world, when sick unto death of an in- 
_ curable and loathsome disease. 

The truth is, that Mr Coleridge is 
but an obseure name in English litera- 
ture. In Londen he is well known in 
literary society, and justly admired for 
his extraordinary loqumcity : he has 
his own little eircle of devoted wor- 
shippers, and he mistakes their foolish 
babbling for the voice of the world. 
His name, too, has been often foisted 
into Reviews, and accordingly is known 
to many who never saw any of his 
works. In Scotland few know or care 
any thing about him; and perhaps 
no man who has spoken and written so 
much, and occasionally with so much 
genius and ability, ever made so little 
impression on the public mind. Few 
= know how to = or pronounce 

is name ; and were he to drop from 
the clouds among any given number of 
well informed and intelligent men north 
of the Tweed, he would find it impos- 
sible to make any intelligible commu- 
nication respecting himself ; for of him 
and his writings there would prevail 
only a ~~ ra. dream, or the most’ 
untroubl 


off in childhood, or had he never been 
born ; for, except a few wild and fan- 
ciful ballads, he has produced nothing 
worthy remembrance. Yet, insignifi- 
cant as he assuredly is, he cannot put 
pen to paper without a feeling that 
millions of eyes are fixed upon him ; 
and he scatters his Sibylline Leaves 
around him, with as majestical an air 
as if a crowd of enthusiastic admirers 
were rushing forward to grasp the di- 
vine promulgations, instead of their 
being, as in fact they are, coldly re- 
ceived by the accidental passenger, like 
a lying lottery puff or a quack adver- 
tisement. 

This most miserable nce seems, 
in the present age, confined almost ex- 
clusively to the original members of 
the Lake School, and is, we think, 


worthy of especial notice, as one of the 
leading features of their character. It 
would be difficult to defend it either 


ignorance. We cannot see! 
in what the state of literature would , 
have been different, had he been cut | 


in Southey or Wordsworth; but iq 
Coleridge it is altogether ridiculong, 
Southey has undoubtedly written foup 
noble Poems—Thalaba, Madoc, Kes 
hama, and Roderick ; and if the Poets 
of this age are admitted, by the voice 
of posterity, to take their places by 
the side of the Mighty of former times 
in the Temple of Immortality, he wil] 
be one of that sacred company. Words. 
worth, too, with all his manifold errors ; 
and defects, has, we think, won to 
himself a great name, and, in point of 
originality, will be considered as second 
to no man of this age. ‘They are en. 
titled to think highly of themselves, 
in comparison with their most highly 
gifted contemporaries ; and therefore, 
though their arrogance may be of 
fensive, as it often is, it is seldom or 
every utterly ridiculous. But Mr Cole. 
ridge stands on much lower ground, 
and will be known to future times 
only as a man who overrated and 
abused his talents—who saw glimpses _ 
of that glory which he could not 
grasp—-who presumptuously came for. 
ward to officiate as High Priest at 
mysteries beyond his ken—-and who 
carried himself as if he had been far 
miliarly admitted into the Penetralia 
of Nature, when in truth. he kept 
perpetually stumbling at the very 
Threshold. 

This absurd self-elevation forms a 
striking contrast with the dignified 
deportment of all the other great livi 
Poets. Throughout all the works 
Scott, the most original-minded man 
of this generation of Poets, — 
single allusion is made to himself} 
and then it is with a truly delightful 
simplicity, as if he were not aware of 
his immeasurable superiority to the 
ordinary run of mankind. From the 
rude songs of our forefathers he has 
created a kind of Poetry, which at 
once brought over the dull scenes of 
this our unimaginative life all the 
pomp, and glory, and magnificence of 
a chivalrous age. He speaks to us like 
some ancient Bard awakened from his 
tomb, and singing of visions not Te 
vealed in dreams, but contemplated in 
all the freshness and splendour of real 
ity. Since he sung his bold, and wild, 
and romantic lays, a more Bap. = 
solemnity breathes from our : 
ing abbeys, and a sterner grandeur 
Susie yo a our time-shattered castles: 
He has peopled our hills with heroes 
even as Ossian peopled them ; and, 
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‘ke a presiding spirit, his Image 
ees be par cliffs of our 
Lakes and Seas. And if he: be, as 
every heart feels, the author of those 
noble Prose Works that continue to 
flash upon the world, to him exclu- 
sively belongs the glory of wedding 
Fiction and History in delighted 
anion, and of embodying in imperish- 
able records the manners, character, 
soul, and spirit of Caledonia ; so that, 
if all her annals were lost, her memory 
would in those Tales be immortal. 
His truly is a name that comes to the 
heart of every Briton with a start of 
exultation, whether it be heard in the 
hum of cities or in the solitude of 
nature. What has Campbell ever ob- 
truded on the Public of his private 
history? Yet his is a name that will 


be hallowed for ever in the souls of 


pure, and aspiring, and devout youth ; 
and to those lofty contemplations in 
which Poetry lends its aid to Religion, 
his immortal Muse will impart a more 
enthusiastic glow, while it blends in 
one majestic hymn all the noblest 
feelings which can spring from earth, 
with all the most glorious hopes that 
come from the silence of eternity. 
Byron indeed speaks of himself often, 
but his is like the voice of an angel 
heard crying in the storm or the 
whirlwind ; and we listen with a kind 
of mysterious dread to the tones of a 
Being whom we scarcely believe to be 
kindred to ourselves, while he sounds 
the depths of our nature, and illumi- 
nates them with the lightnings of his 
genius. And finally, who more grace- 
fully unostentatious than Moore, a 
Poet who has shed delight, and joy, 
and rapture, and exultation, through 
the spirit of an enthusiastic People, 
and whose name is associated in his 
native Land with every thing noble 
and glorious in the cause of Patriotism 
and Liberty. We could easily add to 
the illustrious list ; but suffice it to 
say, that our Poets do in general bear 
their faculties meekly and manfully, 
trusting to their conscious powers, and 
the susceptibility of generous and en- 
lightened natures, not yet extinct in 
Britain, whatever Mr Coleridge may 
think ; for certain it is, that a host of 
worshippers will crowd into the Tem- 
ple, when the Priest is inspired, and 
the flame he kindles is from Heaven. 
Such has been the character of great 
Poets in all countries and in all times. 
Fame is dear to them as their vital ex« 
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istence—but they love it not with the 
perplexity of fear, but the calmness of 
certain possession.. They know that 
the debt which nature owes them 
must be paid, and they hold in sure- 
ty thereof the universal passions of 
mankind. So Milton felt and spoke 
of himself, with an air of grandeur, 
and the voice as of an Archangel, dis- 
tinctly hearing in his soul the music 
of after generations, and the thunder 
of his mighty name rolling through 
the darkness of futurity. Se divine 
Shakspeare felt and spoke ; he cared 
not for the mere acclamations of his 
subjects ; in all the gentleness of his 
heavenly spirit he felt himself to be 
their prophet and their king, and knew, 


‘** When all the breathers of this world are 
That he entombed in men’s eyes would lic.” 


Indeed, who that knows any thing of 
Poetry could for a moment suppose it 
otherwise ? What ever made a great 
Poet but the inspiration of delight and 
love in himself, and an impassioned de 
sire to communicate them to the wide 
spirit of kindred existence? Poetry, 
like Religion, must be free from all 
grovelling feelings ; and above all, from 
jealousy, envy, and uncharitableness. 
And the true Poet, like the Preacher 
of the true religion, will seek to win 
unto himself and his Faith, a belief 
whose foundation is in the depths of 
love, and whose pillars are the noblest 
passions of humanity. 

It would seem, that in truly great 
souls all feeling of self-importance, in 
its narrower sense, must be incompa- 
tible with the consciousness of a migh- 
ty achievement. 'The idea of the mere 
faculty or power is absorbed as it were 
in the idea of the work performed. 
That work stands out in its glory from 
the mind of its Creator; and in the 
contemplation of it, he forgets that he 
himself was the cause of its existence, 
or feels only a dim but sublime as< 
sociation between himself and the ob- 
ject of his admiration ; and when he 
does think of himself in conjunction 
with others, he feels towards the scof= 
fer only a pitying sorrow for his 
blindness—being assured, that though 
at all times there will be weakness, 
and ignorance, and worthlessness, 
which can hold no communion with 
him or with his thoughts, so will 
there be at all times the pure, the no- 
ble, and the pious, whose delight it 


will be to love, to admire, and to 
imitate ; and that never, at any point 
of time, past, present, or to come, 
can a true Poet be defrauded of his 
just fame. 

But we need not speak of Poets 
alone, (though we have done so at pre- 
sent to expose the miserable preten- 
sions of Mr Coleridge), but look 
through all the bright ranks of men dis- 
tinguished by mental power, in what- 
ever department of human science. 
It is our faith, that without moral 
there can be no intellectual grandeur ; 
and surely the self-conceit and ar- 
rogance which we have been ex 
ing, are altogether incompatible with 

feelings and majestic principles. 
It is the Dwarf alone who endeavours 
to strut himself into the height of the 
surrounding company ; but the man 
of princely stature seems unconscious 
of the strength in which nevertheless 
he rejoices, and only sees his superior- 
' ity in the of admiration which 
he commands. Look at the most in- 
ventive spirits of this country,—those 
whose intellects have achieved the 
most memorable triumphs. Take, 
for example, Leslie in physical science, 
and what airs of ‘majesty does he ever 
assume? What is Samuel Coleridge 
compared to such a man? What is an 
ingenious and fanciful versifier to him 
who has, like a magician, gained com- 
mand over the very elements of na- 
ture,—who has realized the fictions of 
Poctry,—and to whom Frost and Fire 
are ministering and obedient spirits ? 
But of this enough.—It is a position 
that doubtless might require some mo- 
dification, but in the main, it is and 
must be true, that real Greatness, 
whether in Intellect, Genius, or Vir- 
tue, is dignified and unostentatious ; 
and that no potent spirit ever whim- 
red over the blindness of the age to 
is merits, and, like Mr Coleridge, or 
a child blubbering for the moon, with 
clamorous outcries implored and im- 
precated reputation. 

The very first sentence of this Lite- 
rary Biography shews how incompe- 
tent Mr Coleridge is for the task he 
has undertaken. 

** It has been my lot to have had my 
name introduced both in conversation and 
in print, more frequently than I find it easy 
to explain ; whether I consider the fewness, 
unimportance, and limited oirculation of 
my writings, or the retirement and distance 
in which I have lived, both from the literary 
and political world.” 
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Now, it is obvious, that if his writ, 
ings be few, and unimportant, and 
unknown, Mr Coleridge can have no 
reason for composing his Literary Big. 
graphy. Yet in singular contradiction 
to himself— 

* If,” says he, at page 217, vol. i. « the 
compositions which I have made public, and 
that too in a form the most certain of an ex. 
tensive circulation, though the least flatter. 
ing to an author’s self-love, had been pub. 
lished in books, they would have filled a re. 
spectable number of volumes.” . 

He then adds, 

** Seldom have I written that in a day, 
the acquisition or investigation of which had 
not cost me the precious labour of a month!” 

He then bursts out into this mag. 
nificent exclamation, 

** Would that the criterion of ‘a scholar’s 
ability were the number and moral value of 
the truths which he has been the means of 
throwing into general circulation !” 

And he sums up all by declaring, 

** By what I have effected am I to be 
judged by my fellow men.” 

The truth is, that Mr Coleridge 
has lived, as much as any man of 
his time, in literary and_ political 
society, and that he has sought every 
opportunity of keeping himself in the 
eye of the public, as restlessly as any 
charlatan who ever exhibited on the 
stage. To use his own words, “ In 
1794, when I had barely passed the 
verge of manhood, I published a small 
volume of juvenile poems.” These 
poems, by dint of puffing, reached 
third edition; and though Mr Cole 
ridge pretends now to think but little 
of them, it is amusing to see how 
vehemently he defends them against 
criticism, and how pompously hespeaks 
of such paltry trifles. ‘‘ They were 
marked by an ease and simplicity which 
Ihave studied, perhaps with inferior 
success, to bestow on my later compo 
sitions.” But he afterwards repents 
of this sneer at his later compositions, 
and tell us, that they have nearly 
ed his standard of perfection! Indeed, 
his vanity extends farther back than his 
juvenile poems ; and he says, “ Fors 

school boy, I was above par in £ 
ver sification, and had already produced 
two or three compositions, w 
may venture to say, without referenct 
to my age, were somewhat above me 
diocrity. Happily he has pret 
one of those wonderful productions & 
his precocious boyhood, and our read- 
ers will judge for themselves whats 
clever child it was. bi 
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“‘ Underneath a huge oak-tree, 
“'There was of swine a huge company ; 
That grunted as they crunch’d the mast, 
For that was ripe, and fell full fast. ~ 
Then they trotted away, for the wind grew 
igh 


One acorn they left, and no more might you 


It is a common remark, that won- 
derful children seldom perform the 
promises of their youth, and undoubt- 
edly this fine effusion has not been 
followed in Mr Coleridge’s riper years 
by works of proportionate merit. 

We see, then, that our author came 


- very early into public notice ; and from 


that time to this, he has not allowed one 

ear to pass without endeavouring to 
extend his notoriety. His poems were 
soon followed (they may have been 
preceded) by a tragedy, entitled, the 
* Fall of Robespierre,’ a meagre per- 
formance, but one which, from the na- 
ture of the subject, attracted consider- 
able attention. He also wrote a whole 
book, utterly incomprehensible to Mr 
Southey, we are sure, in that Poet’s 
Joan of Arc; and became as celebrated 
for his metaphysical absurdities, as his 
friend had become for the bright pro- 
mise of genius exhibited by that un- 

ual but spirited poem. He next pub- 
lished a series of political essays, enti- 
tled, the ““ Watchman,” and ‘‘ Concio- 
nesad Populum.” He next started up, 
fresh from the schools of Germany, as 
the principal writer in the Morning 
Post, a strong opposition paper. He 
then published various outrageous poli- 
tical poems, some of themof a gross per- 
sonal nature. He afterwards assisted 
Mr Wordsworth in planning his Lyri- 
cal Ballads ; and contributing several 
poems to that collection, he shared in 
the notoriety of the Lake School. He 
next published a mysterious periodical 
work, “* The Friend,” in which he de- 
clared it was his intention to settle at 


once, and for ever, the principles of* 


morality, religion, taste, manners, and 


the fine arts, but which died of a gal-’. 


lepping comsumption in the twenty- 
th week of its age. He then pub- 
ied the tragedy of “ Remorse,” 
which dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence of twenty nights, on the boards 
of Drury-Lane, and then expired for 
ever, like the oil of the orchestral 
lamps. He then forsook the stage for 
the pulpit, and, by particular desire 
of his congregation, published two 
Lay-Sermons.” He then walked in 
b 2 day-light into the shop of Mr 
ox. II. 
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Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 
with two ladies ing on each arm, 
Geraldine and Christabel,—a bold step 
for a person at all desirous of a good 
reputation, and most of the trade have 
looked shy at him since that exhibition. 
Since that time, however, he has con- 
trived means of giving to the world a 
collected edition of all his Poems, and 
advanced to the front of the stage with 
a thick octavo in each hand, all about 
himself’ and other Incomprehensibili- 
ties. We had forgot that he was like- 
wise 2 contributor to Mr Southey’s 
Omniana, where the Editor of the Ed- 
inburgh Review is politely denominat- 
ed an “‘ ass,” and then became himself 
a writer in the said Review. And to 
sum up “ the strange eventful history” 
of this modest, and obscure, and re- 
tired person, we must mention, that 
in his youth he held forth in a vast 
number of Unitarian chapels—preach- 
ed his way through Bristol, and 
** Brummagem,” and Manchester, in 
a ** blue coat and white waistcoat ;”’ 
and in after years, when he was not 
so much afraid of “ the scarlet wo- 
man,” did, in a full suit of sables, lec- 
ture on Poesy to “‘ crowded, and, need 
I add, highly respectable audiences,” 
at the Royal Institution. -After this 
slight and imperfect outline of his 
poetical, oratorical, metaphysical, poli- 
tical, and theological exploits, our 
readers will judge, when they hear 
him talking of “ his retirement and 
distance from the literary and politi- 
cal world,” what are his talents for 
autobiography, and how far he has 
penetrated into the mysterious non- 
entities of his own character. 

Mr Coleridge has written copiousl 
on the Association of Ideas, but his 
own do not seem to be connected either 
by time, place, cause and effect, re- 
semblance, or contrast, and according- 
ly it is no easy matter to follow him 
through all the vagaries of his Liter- 
ary Life. We are told, 


** At school I enjoyed the inestimable ad- 
vantage of a very sensible, though at the 
same time a very severe master. * * * 
I learnt from him, that Poetry, even that of 
the loftiest and wildest odes, a logic of 
its own as severe as thatof science. *“ * * 
* * Lute, harp, and lyre; muse, muses, 
and inspirations ; Pegasus, Parnassus, and 
Higgametes mreqe cian shomhentin eee 
In fancy I can almost hear him now ex- 
claiming, ‘ Harp? Harp? Lyre? Pen 
and Ink! Boy you mean! Muse! boy! 
Muse! your Nurse’s daughter you mean ! 

B 





1 
Pierian 


Pump!’ * * 
was the least of the 
Yived from his 
tutorage.” 

With the then head-master of the 
grammar-school, Christ Hospital, we 
were not personally acquainted ; but 
we cannot help thinking that he has 
been singularly unfortunate in his 
Eulogist. He seems to have gone out 
of his province, and far out of his 
depth, when he attempted to teach 
boys the profoundest F sage les of 
Poetry. But we must d, that 
we cannot credit this account of him ; 
for this doctrine of poetry being at all 
times logical, is that of which Words- 
worth and Coleridge take so much 
credit to themselves for the discovery ; 
and verily it is one too wiliully absurd 
and extravagant to have entered into 


! O Aye! the cloister 
* Our classical knowledge 
gifts which we de- 
and conscientious 


the head of an honest man, whose - 


time must have been wholly occupied 
with the instruction ef children. In- 
deed Mr Coleridge’s own poetical prac- 
tices render this story incredible ; for, 
during many years of his authorship, 
his action was wholly at variance 


with such a rule, and the strain of his 
poetry as illogical as can be well ima- 


o When Mr Bowyer prohibited 
is pupils from using, in their themes, 
the above-mentioned names, he did, 
we humbly submit, prohibit them 
from using the best means of purify- 
ing their taste and exalting their ima- 
ination. Nothing could be so grace- 
, nothing so natural, as classical al- 
lusions, in the exercises of young 
minds, when first admitted to the 
fountains of Greek and Latin Poetry ; 
and the Teacher who could seek to 
dissuade their ingenuous souls from 
such delightful dreams, by coarse, vul- 
, and indecent ribaldry, instead of 
aeagthe name of ‘‘ sensible,” must 
have been a low-minded 
fitter for the Porter than the Master 
of such an Establishment. But the 
truth probably is, that all this is a fic- 
tion of Mr Coleridge, whose wit is at 
all times most execrable and disgust- 
ing. Whatever the merits of his 
master were, Mr Coleridge, even from 
his own account, seems to have derivy- 
ed little benefit from his instruction, 
and for the “ inestimable advantage,” 
of which he speaks, we look in vain 
through this Narrative. In spite of 
so excellent a teacher, we find Master 
Coleridge, ~ 


r fellow, 
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‘* Even before my fifteenth year, beywil, 
dered in mAMephysicks and in_ theological 
controversy. Nothing else pleased me 
History and particular facts lost all interes, 
in my mind. Poetry itself, yea novels and 
romances, became insipid to me. This 
posterous pursuit was beyond doubt injuri. 
ous, both to my natural powers and to the 
progress of my education.” 

This deplorable condition of mind 
continued ‘‘ even unto my seventeenth 
year.” And now our readers must 
prepare themselves for a mighty and 
wonderful change, wrought, all on a 
sudden, on the moral and intellectual 
character of this metaphysical Green. 
horn. “ Mr Bowles’ Sonnets, tw 
in number, and just then published ina 
quarto volume, (a most important cir. 
cumstance !) were put into my hand !” 
To those Sonnets, next to the School- 
master’s lectures on Poetry, Mr Cole. 
ridge attributes the strength, vigour, 
and extension of his own very original 
Genius. 

‘* By those works, year after year, I was 
enthusiastically delighted and inspired. My 
earliest acquaintances will not have forgotten 
the undisciplined eagerness and impetuous 
zeal with which I labour’d to make prose- 
lytes, not only of my companions, but of all 
with whom I conversed, of whatever rank, 
and in whatever place. As my school fin. 
ances did not permit me to purchase copi 
I made, within less than a year and a half 
more than forty transcriptions, as the best 
presents I could make to those who had in 
any way won my regard. My obligations 
to Mr Bowles were indeed important, and 
for radical good.” 

There must be some grevious natu- 
ral defect in that mind which, even at 
the age of seventeen, could act so in- 
sanely ; and we cannot but think, that 
no real and healthy sensibility could 
have exaggerated to itself so grossly 
the merits of Bowles’ Sonnets. They 
are undoubtedly most beautiful, and 
we willingly pay our tribute of admi- 
ration to the genius of the amiable 
writer ; but they neither did nor could 
produce any such effects as are here 
described, except upon a mind singu- 
larly weak and helpless. We must, 
however, take the fact as we find it ; 
and Mr Coleridge’s first step, after his 
worship of Bowles, was to see dis 
tinctly into the defects and deficiencies 
of Pope (a writer whom Bowles most 
especially admires, and has edited), 
and through all the false diction and 
borrowed plumage of Gray!* But 

* There is something very offensive im 
the high and contemptuous tone which 
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Mr Coleridge drops the subject 
py toed for the present, and proceeds 
to other important matters. 





ordsworth and Coleridge assume, when 
pei of this great Poet. boggy a 
his immortal works as a text-book, from 
which they quote imaginary violations of 

ic and sound sense, and Slendge 4 vi- 
i ic diction. Mr Coleri informs 
Sone Werdeworth ** couched him,” and 
that, from the moment of the operation, his 

es were startled with the deformities of 
the «* Bard” and the ** Elegy in the Coun- 
try Church-yard !”” Such despicable fooleries 
are per beneath notice; but we must 
not allow the feathers of a Bird of Paradise 
to be pecked at by such a Daw as Cole- 


“ Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the Ze- 
phyr blows, . 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes, 
Youth at the Prow, and Pleasure at the 
Helm ! 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s 
sway, . 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects its 
evening Prey.” Gray’s Bard. 
On this beautiful and sublime passage 
Mr Coleridge has not one word of admira- 
tion to bestow, but tells us with a sneer (for 
what reason we know not), that ** realm” 
and “* sway” are rhymes dearly purchased. 
He then says, ‘* that it depended wholly in 
the compositor’s putting or not putting a 
small capital, both in this and in many 
other passages of the same Poet, whether 
the words should be personifications or mere 
abstracts. This vile absurdity is ys 
by a direct charge of Plagiarism from 
Shakspeare. 


“ How like a younker or a prodi 

The skarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth she return, 

With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails, 

Torn, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet 
wind !” SHAKSPEARE. 


Now we put it to our readers to deeide 
between us and the Critic. We maintain 
that here there is no plagiarism nor imita- 
tion. Both Poets speak of a Ship, and 
there all likeness ends. As well might 
Falconer be accused of imitation in his 
| description of a vessel in full sail 

paving ap ered Peony in his per 
picture of Bruce’s beati rough 
the Sound of Mull—or ‘tye, his map 
nificent sketch of the Corsair’s war-ship— 
or Wordsworth, in his fine simile of a vessel 
“‘ that hath the plain of Ocean for her own 
domain” —or Wilson, in his vision of the 
moonlight vessel sailing to the Isle of Palms 
—or the Ettrick Shepherd, in his wild dream 
of the Abbot’s _—* buried in the breakers 
of Staffa—or Mr Coleridge himself, in his 
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We regret that Mr Coleridge has 
passed over without notice all the years 
which he spent “in the happy quiet 
of ever-honoured Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge.” That must have been the 
most important period of his life, and 
was surely more worthy of record than 
the metaphysical dreams or the poeti- 
cal extravagancies of his boyhood. He 
tells us, that hé was sent to the Uni- 
versity “ an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar, and a tolerable Hebraist ;’’ 
and there ~— have been something 
rousing and elevating to young minds 
of genius and power, in his picture of 
himself, pursuits, visions, and attain- 
ments, during the bright and glorious 
morning of life, when he inhabited a 


dwelling of su ing magnificence, 
guarded, and hallow & and cdilioadl 
by the Shadows of the Mighty. We 
should wish to know what progress he 





-ship in the ** Ancient Mariner.” 
For, in the first place, Shakspeare describes 
his ship by likening it to something else, 
namely, a prodigal; and upon that moral 
meaning depends the whole beauty of the 
passage. this there is nothing in Gray. 
Secondly, Shakspeare does 4 speak a 
any ship in particular, but generally. The 
beauty of the passage in Gray depends on 
its being prophetic of a particular misfor- 
tune, namely, the drowning of young Prince 
Henry. Thirdly, in Shakspeare, the vessel 
‘* puts from her native bay ;” and upon 
that circumstance the whole description de- 
pends. In Gray we only behold her majes- 
tically sailing in the open sea, Fourthly, 
in Shakspeare * she returns ;” but in Gra’ 
she is the prey of the evening whirlwi 
Fifthly, in Shakspeare she returns ‘* with 
over-weather’d ribs and sails.” In 
Gray she is sunk into the . * with all 
her bravery on.” Sixthly, in Gray we bee 
hold a joyous company on her deck, ‘* Youth 
at her prow, Pleasure at her helm ;” 
jap Shaks Be Pye whe think of . 
deck at all. enthly, in 
isa ‘* skarfed bark ;” in Gray, a “ gilded 
vessel.”  Kighthly, Shakspeare has, in 
the whole description, studiously mpc 
the most plain, homely, familiar, even 
unpoetical diction, and produced 
the desired effect. Gray has laboured his 
description with all the resources of consum- 
mate art, and it is eminently distinguished 
for pomp, splendour, and magniticence. 
Lastly, except articles, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, there is not a si word com- 
mon to the two passages ; 30 they may 
indeed with propriety be quoted, to shew 
how differently the same object can appear 
to different 
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most sincere, most disinterested! Wealth. 
to 


made there in his own favourite stu- 
dies ; what place he occupied, or sup- 
posed he occupied, among his nume- 
rous contemporaries of talent; how 
much he was inspired by the genius 
of the place ; how far he “ pierced the 
caves of old Philosophy,” or sounded 
the depths of the Physical Sciences.* 
All this unfortunately is omitted, and 
he hurries on to details often trifling 
and uninfluential, sometimes low, vile, 
and vulgar, and, what is worse, occa- 
sionally inconsistent with any feeling 
of personal dignity and self-respect. 

After leaving College, instead of 
betaking himself to some respectable 
calling, Mr Coleridge, with his char- 
acteristic modesty, determined to set 
on foot a periodical work called “ The 
Watchman,” that through it “ ail 
might know the truth.” The price of 
this very useful article was “‘ four- 
pence. Off he set on a tour to the 
north to procure subscribers, ‘‘ preach- 
ing in most of the great towns as a 
hireless Volunteer, in a blue coat and 
white waistcoat, that not a rag of the 
Woman of Babylon might be seen on 
me.” In preaching, his object was to 
shew that our Saviour was the real 
son of Joseph, and that the Crucifixion 
was a matter of small importance. Mr 
Coleridge is now a most zealous mem- 
ber of the Church of England—de- 
voutly believes every iota in the thirty- 
nine articles, and that the Christian 
Religion is only to be found in its 
purity in the homilies and liturgy of 
that Church. Yet, on looking back 
to his Unitarian zeal, he exclaims, 

** O, never can I remember those days 
with either shame or regret! For 1 was 





* The fact is, that Mr Coleridge made 
no figure at the University.. He never could 
master the simplest elements of the mathe- 
matics. Yet in all his metaphysical, and 
indeed many of his critical writings, there 
is an ostentatious display of a familiar and 
profound knowledge of the principles of that 
science. This is dishonest quackery ; for 
Mr Coleridge knows that he could not, if 
taken by surprise, demonstrate any one 
proposition in the first book of Euclid. His 
classical knowledge was found at the Uni- 
versity to be equally superficial. He gained 
a prize there for a Greek Ode, which for 
ever blasted his character as a scholar; all 
the rules of that being therein 

ly violated. We were once present 
in a literary company, where Porson offered 
to shew in it, to a tleman who was 
praising this Ode, 134 examples of bad 
Greek. . 


rank, life itself, then seem’d cheap 
compared with the interests of truth, 
the will of my Maker. I cannot even accuse 
myself of having been actuated by vanity f 
for in the expansion of my enthusiasm J did 
not think of myself at all !” 


This is delectable. What does he 
mean by saying that life seemed cheap? 
What danger could there be in the 
performance of his exploits, except 
that of being committed as a Vagrant ? 
What indeed could rank appear to a 
person thus voluntarily degraded? Or 
who would expect vanity to be con- 
scious of its own loathsomeness? Du- 
ring this tour he seems to have been 
constantly exposed to the insults of 
the vile and the vulgar, and to have 
associated with persons whose company 
must have been most odious to a gen- 
tleman. Greasy tallow-chandlers, and 
pursey woollen-drapers, and grim-fea- 
tured dealers in hard-ware, were his 
associates at Manchester, Derby, Not- 
tingham, and Sheffield; and amo 
them the light of truth was to be sh 
from its cloudy tabernacle in Mr Cole- 
ridge’s Pericranium. At the house of 
a “ Brummagem Patriot” he appears 
to have got dead drunk with strong 
ale and tobacco, and in that pitiable 
condition he was exposed to his dis- 
ciples, lying upon a sofa, “ with my 
face like a wall that is white-washing, 
deathy pale, and with the cold drops 
of perspiration running down it from 
my forehead.” Some one having said, 
“* Have you seen a paper to-day, Mr 
Coleridge?” the wretched man replied, 
with all the staring stupidity of his 
lamentable condition, “ Sir! I am far 
from convinced that a Christian is per- 
mitted to read either newspapers, or 
any other works of merely political 
and temporary interest.” ‘This witti- 
cism quite enchanted his enlightened 
auditors, and they prolonged their fes- 
tivities to an “ early hour next morn- 
ing.” Having returned to London 
with a thousand subscribers on his 
list, the “‘ Watchman” appeared in all 
his glory ; but, alas! not on he 
fixed for the first burst of his 
gence; which foolish delay incensed 
many of his subscribers. The Wateh- 
man, on his second appearance, 
blasphemously, and made indecent 
_—— of Scriptural language; 
then, instead of abusing Government 


. 


and Aristocrats, as Mr Coleridge had 
pledged himself to his constituents t 
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attacked his own Party ; so that 
abe weeks, before the shoes were 
old in which he travelled to Sheffield, 
the Watchman went the way of all 
flesh, and his remains were scattered 
« through sundry old iron shops, 
where for one penny could be pur- 
chased each precious relic. To crown 
all, “ his London Publisher was a 
—;” and Mr Geena very “) 
wly escaped being thrown into jai 
for this his heroic attempt to shed 
over the manufacturing towns the il- 
jumination of knowledge. We re- 
frain from making any comments on 
this deplorable story. 

This Philosopher, and Theologian, 
and Patriot, now retired to a village 
in Somersetshire, and, after having 
sought to enlighten the whole world, 
discovered that he himself was in utter 
darkness. 

“ Doubts rushed in, broke upon me from 
the fountains of the oe deep, and fell 
from the windows of heaven. The fontal 
truths of natural Religion, and"the book of 
Revelation, alike contributed to the flood ; 
and it was long ere my Ark touched upon 
Ararat, and My head was with 
Spinoza, though my heart was with Paul 
and John.” 

At this time, “‘ by a gracious Pro- 
vidence, for which I can never be 
sufficiently grateful, the generous and 
munificent patronage of Mr Josiah 
and Mr Thomas Wedgewood enabled 
me to finish my education in Ger- 
many.” All this is very well; but 
what Mr Coleridge learnt in Germany 
we know not, and seek in vain to dis- 
cover through these volumes. He tells 
us that the Antijacobin wits accused 
him of abandoning his wife and chil- 
dren, and implicated in that charge 
his friends Mr Robert Southey and 
Mr Charles Lamb. This was very 
unjust ; for Mr Southey is, and always 
was, @ most exemplary Family-man, 
and Mr Lamb, we believe, is still a 
Bachelor. But Mr Coleridge assumes 


‘ahigher tone than the nature of the 


case demands or justifies, and his lan- 
guage is not quite explicit. A man 
who abandons his wife and children is 
undoubtedly both a wicked and per- 
nicious member of society ; and Mr 
Coleridge ought not to deal in general 
and vague terms of indignation, but 
boldly affirm, if he dare, that the 
charge was false then, and would be 
how, if repeated against himself. 

as it may, Mr Coleridge has 

never received any apology from those 
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by whom he was insulted and accused 
of disgraceful crime ; end yet has he, 
with a humility most unmanly, joined 
their ranks, and become one of their 
most slavish sycophants. 

On his return from Germany, he 
became the principal writer of the po- 
litical and literary departments of the 
Morning Post. This, though unques- 
tionably a useful, respectable, and la~ 
borious employment, does not appear 
to us at sublime ; but Mr Cole- 
ridge thinks otherwise—compares him- 
self, the Writer of the leading Article, 
to Edmund Burke—and, for the effect 


- which his writings produced on Bri- 


tain, refers us to the es of the 
Morning Chronicle. In this situation, 
he tells us that “he wasted the prime 
and manhood of his intellect,” but 
“* added nothing to his reputation or 
fortune, the industry of the week sup- 
plying the necessities of the week.” 
Yet the effects of his labours were 
wonderful and glorious. He seems to 
think that he was the cause of the late 
War ; and that, in consequence of his 
Essays in the Morning Post, he was, 
during his a residence in 
Italy, the specified object of Bona- 
parte’s resentment. Of this he was 
warned by Baron Von Humboldt and 
Cardinal Fesch; and he was. saved 
from arrest by a Noble Benedictine, 
and the “ gracious connivance of that 
good old man the Pope!” We know 
of no parallel to such insane vanity as 
this, but the case of the celebrated 
John Dennis, who, when walking one 
day on the sea-beach, imagined a large 
ship sailing by to have been sent by 
Ministry to capture him; and who, 
on another occasion, waited on the 
Duke of Marlborough, when the con- 
gress for the peace of Utrecht was ia 
agitation, to intreat his interest with 
the plenipotentiaries, that they should 
not consent to his being given up. 
The Duke replied, that he had not 
got himself excepted in the articles of 
peace, yet he could not help thinking 
that he had done the French almost 
as much damage as even Mr Dennis. 
We have no room here to expose, 
as it deserves to be exposed, the mul- 
titudinous political inconsistence of Mr 
Coleridge, but we beg leave to state 
one single fact: He abhorred, hated, 
and despised Mr Pitt,—and he now 
loves and reveres his memory. By 
far the most spirited and powerful of 
his poetical writings, is the War Ec- 
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e, Slaughter, Fire, and Famine ; 
4 on yarn dtd he loads the 
Minister with imprecations and curses, 
long, loud, and deep. But afterwards, 
when he has thought it prudent to 
change his principles, he denies that 
he ever felt any indignation towards 
Mr Pitt ; and with the most unblush- 
ing falsehood declares, that at the very 
moment his muse was consigning him 
to infamy, death, and damnation, he 
would “ have interposed his body be- 
tween him and danger.” We believe 
that all good men, of all parties, regard 
Mr Coleridge with pity and contempt. 

Of the latter days of his literary life 
Mr Coleridge gives us no satisfactory 
account. The whole of the second 
volume is interspersed with mysteri- 
ous inuendos. He complains of the 
loss of all his friends, not by death, 
but estrangement. He tries to account 
for the enmity of the world to him, a 
harmless and humane man, who wishes 
well to all created things, and “ of his 
wondering finds no end.” He up- 
braids himself with indolence, pro- 
crastination, neglect of his worldly 
concerns, and all other bad habits,— 
and then, with incredible inconsisten- 
cy, vaunts loudly of his successful ef- 
forts in the cause of Literature, Philo- 

hy, Morality, and Religion. Above 

, he weeps and wails over the malig- 
nity of Reviewers, who have persecuted 
him almost from his very cradle, and 
seem resolved to bark him into the 
grave. He is haunted by the Image 
of a Reviewer wherever he goes. They 
“push him from his stool,” and b 
his bedside they cry, “‘ Sleepno more.” 
They may abuse whomsoever the 
think fit, save himself and Mr Words- 
worth. All others are fair game—and 
he chuckles to see them brought down. 
But his sacred n must be invio- 
late; and rudely to touch it is not 
high treason, it is impiety. Yet his 
** ever-honoured friend, the laurel- 
honouring-Laureate,” is a Reviewer— 
his friend Mr Thomas Moore is a Re- 
viewer—his friend Dr Middleton, 
Bishop of Calcutta, was the Editor of 
a Review—almost every friend he ever 
had is a Reviewer ;—and to crown all, 
he himself is a Reviewer. Every per- 
son who laughs at his silly Poems, 
and his incomprehensible metaphysics, 
is malignant—in which case, ra can 





be little benevolence in this world ; 
and while Mr Francis Jeffrey is alive 
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and merry, there can be no happj 
here below for Mr Samuel Coleridge, 
And here we come to speak of g 
matter, which, though somewhat of a 
personal and private nature, is. wel] 
deserving of mention in a Review of 
Mr Coleridge's Literary Life ; for sin. 
cerity is the first of virtues, and with. 
out it no man can be respectable or 
useful. He has, in this Work, accus. 
ed Mr Jeffrey of meanness—hypocrisy 
—falsehood—and breach of hospitali- 
ty. That gentleman is able to defend 
himself—and his defence is no busi- 
ness of ours. But we now tell Mr 
Coleridge, that instead of humbling 
his Adversary, he has heaped upon his 
own head the ashes of di 
with his own blundering hands, so 
stained his character as a man of 
honour and high principles, that the 
mark can never be effaced. All the 
most offensive attacks on the writings 
of Wordsworth and Southey had been 
made «| fr Jeffrey before his visit to 
Keswick. Yet does Coleridge receive 
him with open arms, according to his 
own account—listen, well-pleased, to 
all his compliments—talk to him for 
hours on his Literary Projects—dine 
with him as his guest at an inn—tell 
him that he knew Mr Wordsworth 
would be most happy to see him—and 
in all respects behave to him with a 
politeness bordering on servility. And 
after all this, merely because his own 
vile verses were crumpled up like so 
much waste paper, by the of a 
powerful hand in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, he accuses Mr Jeffrey of abusing 
hospitality which he never received, 
and forgets, that instead of being the 
Host, he himself was the smiling and 
obsequious Guest of the man he pre- 
tends to have despised. With all 
this miserable forgetfulness of otek 
and self-respect, he mounts the hi 
horse, from which he instantly is 
tumbled into the dirt; and in his 
angry ravings collects together all the 
foul trash of literary gossip to fling at 
his adversary, but which is blown 
stifling back upon himself with odium 
and infamy. But let him call to mind 
his own conduct, and talk not of Mr 
Jeffrey. Many witnesses are yet liv- 
ing of his own egotism and malignity ; 
and often has he heaped upon 
* beloved Friend, the laurel-honour- 
ing Laureate,” epithets of contempt, 
and pity, and disgust, though now it 
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suit his paltry purposes to worhip 
fone OF a Seuthey we 
imes think, and s wi 
. oe and admiration ; but his open 
adversaries are, like Mr Jeffrey, less 


formidable than his unprincipled 
Friends. When Greek and Trojan 
meet on the plain, there is an interest 
in the combat ; but it is hateful and 
i to think, that a hero should 
FE wounded behind his back, and by 
a poisoned stiletto in the hand of a 
false Friend.* 
The concluding chapter of this Bi- 
phy is perhaps the most pitiful of 
y eale, and contains a most sur- 
ising mixture of the pathetic and 
the ludicrous. ; 
“ Strange,” says he, ‘‘ as the delusion 
may appear, yet iis most true, that three 
ago I did not know or believe that I 
Ga enemy in the world ; and now even 
my strongest consolations of gratitude are 
mingled with fear, and I reproach myself for 





* In the Examiner of April € 
from 


there is a letter, signed ‘* Vindex, 
which the following extract is taken : 
“ The author of the ‘ Friend’ is troubled 
at times and seasons with a treacherous 
memory ; but ps he may remember a 
visit to Bristol. He may remember—(I 
allude to no confidential whisperings—no 
unguarded private moments,—but to facts 
of open and ostentatious notoriety)—He may 
remember, publicly, before several stran- 
gers, and in the midst of a public library, 
tuming into the most merciless ridicule 
‘ the dear Friend’ whom he now calls 
Southey the Philologist, ‘ Southey the His- 
torian,’ Southey the Poet of Thalaba, the 
Madoc, and the Roderic. Mr Coleridge 
recited an Ode of his dear Friend, in 
the hearing of these persons, with a tone 
and manner of the most contemptuous 
burlesque, and accused him of havi 
stolen from Wordsworth images whi 
he knew not how to use. Does he re- 
member, that he also took down ‘ the Joan 
of Arc,’ and recited, in the same ridiculous 
tone (I do not mean his usual tone, but one 
which he meant should be ridiculous) more 
than a page of the poem, with the ironical 
comment, * This, gentlemen, is Poetry ?’ 
Does he remember that he then recited, by 
way of contrast, some forty lines of his own 
contribution to the same poem, in his usual 
bombastic > ma and that after this dis- 
apres. y of egotism and malignity, 
he observed, * Poor fellow, he may a 
Reviewer, but Heaven bless the man if he 
thinks himself a Poet 2” 
* Absentem qui rodit amicum 
Hic niger est: hunc ta Romane caveto.’ 
VINDEX.” 
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ing too often disposed to ask,—Have I 
one fend ?” 

We are thus prepared for the nar 
ration of some grievous cruelty, or in« 
gratitude, or malice,—some violation 
of his peace, or robbery of his reputa- 
tion ; but our readers will start when 
they are informed, that this melan- 
choly lament is occasioned solely by 
the cruel treatment which his 
of Christabel received from the Edin- 
burgh Review and other periodical 
Journals! It was, he tells us, univer- 
sally admired in manuscript—he re- 
cited it many hundred times to men, 
women, and children, and always with 
an electrical effect—it was bepraised by 
mest of the great poets of the day—and 
for twenty years he was urged to give 
it to the world. But alas! no sooner 
had the Lady Christabel ‘‘ come out,” 
than all the rules of good-breeding 
and politeness were broken through, 
and the loud laugh of scorn and ridi- 
cule from every quarter assailed the 
ears of the fantastic Hoyden. But 
let Mr Coleridge be consoled. Mr 
Scott and Lord Byron are good-na- 
tured enough to admire Christabel, 
and the Public have not forgotten that 
his Lordship handed her Ladyship 
upon the stage. It is indeed most 
strange, that Mr Coleridge is not sat- 
isfied with the praise of those he ad- 
mires,—but — away for the com- 
mendation of those he contemns. 

Having brought down his literary life 
to the great epoch of the publication 
of Christabel, he there stops short ; 
and that the world may compare him 
as he appears at that era to his for- 
mer self, when “ he set sail from Yar- 
mouth on the morning of the 10th 
September 1798, in the Hamburg 
Packet,” he has republished, from his 
periodical work the “ Friend,” seven- 
ty pages of Satyrane’s Letters. As a 
specimen of his wit in 1798, our read- 
ers may take the following :— 

‘© We were all on the deck, but in a short 
time I observed marks of dismay. The 
Lady retired to the cabin in some confu- 
sion ; and many of the faces round me as- 
sumed a very doleful and frog-coloured ap- 
pearance ; and within an hour the number 
of those on deck was lessened by one half. 
I was giddy, but not sick; and the giddi- 
ness soon went away, but left a feverishness 
and want of appetite, which I attributed, 
in great measure, to the ‘* seva mephitis” 
of the bilge-water ; and it was certainly not 
decreased by the exportations from the ca- 
bin, However, I was well enough to join 
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the able-bodied passengers, one of whom 
observed, not inaptly, that Momus might 
have discovered an easier way to sce a man’s 
inside than by ing a window in his 
breast. He needed only have taken a salt- 
water trip in a packet-boat. I am inclined 
to believe, that a packet is far superior to a 
stage-coach as a means of making men open 
out to each other !” 

The importance of his observations 
during the voyage may be estimated 
by this one :-— 

** At four o'clock I observed a wild duck 
swimming on the waves, a single solitary 
wild duck! It is not to conceive how 
interesting a thing it looked in that round 
objectless desert of waters !” 

At the house of Klopstock, brother 
of the poet, he saw a portrait of Les- 
sing, which he thus describes to the 
Public. ‘‘ His eyes were uncommon- 





- ly lke mine! if any thing, rather 


larger and more prominent! But the 
lower part of his face! and his nose 
—O what an exquisite expression of 
elegance and sensibility! He then 
gives a long account of his interview 
with Klopstock the Poet, in which he 
makes that great man talk in a very 


silly, weak, and ignorant manner. Mr\ 


Coleridge not only sets him right in 
all his opinions on English literature, 
but also is kind enough to correct, in 
a very authoritative and dictatorial 
tone, his erroneous views of the char- 
acteristic merits and defects of the 
most celebrated German Writers. He 
has indeed the ball in his own hands 
throughout the whole game; and 
Klopstock, who, he says, “‘ was sev- 
enty-four years old, with legs enor- 
mously swollen,” is beaten to a stand- 
still. We are likewise presented with 
an account of a conversation which 
his friend W. held with the German 
Poet, in which the author of the Mes- 
siah makes a still more paltry figure. 
We can conceive nothing more odious 
and brutal, than two young ignorant 
lads from Cambridge forcing them- 
selves upon the retirement of this il- 
lustrious old man, and, instead of lis- 
tening with love, admiration, and reve- 
rence, to his sentiments and opinions, 
insolently obtruding upon him their 
own crude and mistaken fancies,— 
contradicting imperiously every thing 
he advances,—taking leave of him 
with a consciousness of their own su- 
periority,—and, finally, talking of him 
and his genius in terms of indifference 
bordering on contempt. This Mr W. 
bad the folly and the insolence to say 
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to Klopstock, who was enthusiastig 
ly praising the Oberon of Wickes 
that he never could see the smaflest 
beauty in any part of that Poem. ~ 
, _We must now conclude our account 
of this “‘ unaccountable” production, 
Tt has not been in our power to enter 
into any discussion with Mr Cole. 
ridge on the various subjects of P 
and Philosophy, which he has, we 
think, vainly endeavoured to eluci. 
date. But we shall, on a future oc. 
casion, meet him on his own favourite 
ground. No less than 182 pages of 
the second volume are dedicated to 
the poetry of Mr Wordsworth. He 
\ has endeavoured to define poetry—to 
explain the philosophy of metre—to 
settle the boundaries of poetic diction 
—and to shew, finally, “ what it is 
probable Mr Wordsworth meant to 
say in his dissertation prefixed to his 
Lyrical Ballads.,” As Mr Coleridge 
has not only studied the laws of poeti- 
cal composition, but is a Poet of con. 
siderable powers, there are, in this part 
of his Book, many acute, ingenious, 
and even sensible observations and re- 
marks ; but he never knows when to 

\ have done,—explains what requires 
no explanation,—often leaves un- 
touched the very difficulty he starts, 
—and when he poured before us 
a glimpse of light upon the shapeless 
form of some dark conception, he seems 
to take a wilful pleasure in its imme- 
diate extinction, and leads “ us floun- 
dering on, and quite astray,” through 
the ee shadows of intermin- 
able night. 

One instance there is of magnificent 
promise, and laughable non-perform- 
ance, unequalled in the annals of li- 
terary History. Mr Coleridge informs 
us, that he and Mr Wordsworth (he 
is not certain which is entitled to the 
glory of the first discovery) have found 
out the difference between Fancy and 
pore eg This discovery, it is 
prophesied, will have an incalculable 
influence on the progress of all the 
An Arts. He has written a long 
chapter purposely to prepare our minds 
for the great ys PThe audience 
is assembled—the curtain is drawn 
—and there, in his gown, cap, 
wig, is sitting Professor Coleridge. In 
comes a servant with a letter; the 
Professor gets up, and, with a solemn 
voice, r it to the audience.—It is 


from an enlightened Friend ; and its 
object is to shew, in no very courteous 
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terms either to the Professor or his 

tators, that he may lecture, but 
that nobody will understand him. He 
accordingly makes his bow, and the 
curtain falls; but the worst of the 
joke is, that the Professor kets the 
admittance-money,—for what reason, 
his outwitted audience are left, the 
best way they can, to “ fancy or ima- 

ne. 

But the greatest piece of Quackery 
in the Book, is his pretended account 
of the Metaphysical System of Kant, 
of which he knows less than nothing. 
He will not allow that there is a sin- 

le word of truth in any of the French 
Expositions of that celebrated System, 
nor yet in any of our British Reviews. 
We do not wish to speak of what we 


. do not understand, and therefore say 


nothing of Mr Coleridge’s Metaphy- 
sics. But we beg leave to lay before 
our readers the following Thesis, for 
the amusement of a leisure hour. 


“ This principium commune essendi et 
cognoscendi, as subsisting in a WILI., or 
primary acT of self-duplication, is the me- 
diate or indirect principle of every science ; 
but it is the mediate and direct principle 
of the ultimate science alone, i. e. of tran- 
scendental philosophy alone. For it must 
be remembered, that all these Theses refer 
solely to one of the two Polar Sciences, 
namely, to that which commences with and 
rigidly confines itself within the subjective, 
leaving the objective (as far as it is ex- 
clusively objective). to natural philosophy, 
which is its opposite pole. In its very idea, 
therefore, as a systematic knowledge of our 
collective KNOWING (scientia scientix), it 
involves the necessity of some one highest 
principle of knowing, as at once the source 
and the accompanying form in all particular 
acts of intellect and perception. This, it 
has been shown, can be found only in the 
act and evolution of self-consciousness. We 
ate not investigating an absolute principium 
essendi; for then, I admit, many valid ob- 
jections might be started against our theory ; 
but an absolute principium cognoscendi. 
The result of both the sciences, or their 
equatorial point, would be the principle of a 
total and undivided philosophy, as, for pru- 
dential reasons, I have chosen to anticipate 
in the Scholium to Thesis VI. and the note 
subjoined.” 


We cannot takeleaveof Mr Coleridge, 
without expressing our indignation at 
the gross injustice, and, we fear, en- 
vious persecution, of his Criticism on 
Mr Maturin’s “ Bertram.” He has 
thought it worth his while to analyse 
and criticise that Tragedy in a diatribe 
of 4 pages. . He contends evidently 

Tou. IT. 
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against his own conviction, that it is 
utterly destitute of poetical and dra- 
matic merit, and disgraceful, not to 
Mr Maturin alone, but to the audi- 
ences who adinired it when acted, and 
the reading Public, who admired it no 
less when printed. There is more 
malignity, and envy, and jealousy, and 
misrepresentation, and bad wit, in this 
Critical Essay, than in all the Reviews 
now existing, from the Edinburgh 
down to the Lady’s Magazine. Mr 
Coleridge ought to have behaved other 
wise to an ingenious man like Mr Ma- 
turin, struggling into reputation, and 
against narrow circumstances. He 
speaks with sufficient feeling of his 
own pecuniary embarrassments, and ef 
the evil which Reviewers have done to 
his worldly concerns ; but all his feele 
ing is for himself, and he has done all 
in his power to pluck and blest the 
laurels of a man of decided Poetical 
Genius. ‘This is not the behaviour 
which one Poet ought to show to an- 
other ; and if Mr Coleridge saw faults 
and defects in Bertram, he should 
have exposed them in a dignified man- 
ner, giving all due praise, at the same 
time, to the vigour, and even originali- 
ty, of that celebrated Drama. Mr Cole~ 
ridge knows that “ Bertram” has be- 
come a stock play at the London 
Theatres, whiie. his own ‘‘ Remorse” 
is for ever withdrawn. Has this stung 
him? Far be it from us to impute 
mean motives to any man. But there 
is a bitterness—an anger—a scorn— 
we had almost said, a savage and re« 
vengeful fierceness—in the tone of Mr 
Coleridge, when speaking of Mr Ma- 
turin, which it is, we confess, impos- 
sible to explain, and which, we fear, 
proceeds (perhaps unknown to his me- 
taphysical self) from private pique and 
hostility, occasioned by superior merit 
and greater success. Asa proof that 
our opinion is at least —_ we 
quote Mr Coleridge’s description of 
Bertram. 

“ This superfetation of blasphemy upon 
nonsense—this felo de se and thief captain 
this loathsome and leprous confluence of 
robbery, adultery, murder, and cowardly 
assassination—this monster, whose best 
deed is, the having saved his betters from 
the degradation of hanging him, by turning 
Jack Ketch to himself.” 

What a wretched contrast does Mr 
Coleridge here afford to Mr Walter 
Scott. That gentleman, it is known, 
encouraged Mr Maturin, before he was 
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known to the public, by his advice and 
commendation ; and, along with Lord 
Byron, was the principal means of 
bringing “ Bertram” on the stage. 
Such conduct was worthy of the 
“ Mighty Minstrel,” and consistent 
with that true nobility of mind by 
which he is characterized, and which 
makes him rejoice in the glory of 
contemporary genius: Mr Coleridge 
speaks with delight of the success of 
his own Tragedy—of his enlightened 
audience, and the smiling faces of those 
he recollected.to have attended his Lec- 
tures on Poetry at the Royal Institu- 
tion. How does he account for the 
same audience admiring Bertram? Let 
him either henceforth blush for his 
own fame, or admit Mr Maturin’s 
claims to a like distinction.* 

We have done. We have felt it 
our duty tospeak with severity of this 
book and its author,—and we have 
given our readers ample opportunities 
to judge of the justice of our strictures. 
We have not been speaking in the 
cause of Literature only, but, we con- 
ceive, in the cause of Morality and 
Religion. For it is not fitting that He 
should be held up as an example to 


‘the rising generation (but, on the con- 


trary, it is most fitting that he should 
be exposed as a most dangerous model), 
who has alternately embraced, defend- 
ed, and thrown aside all systems of 
Philosophy, and all creeds of Religion ; 
—who seems to have no power of re- 
taining an opinion,—no trust in the 
principles which he defends,—but 
who fluctuates from theory to theory, 
according as he is impelled by vanity, 
envy, or diseased desire of change,— 
and who, while he would subvert and 
scatter into dust those structures of 
knowledge, reared by the wise men of 
this and other generations, has nothing 
to erect in their room but the baseless 
and air-built fabrics of a dreaming 
imagination. 


—_ 


CURIOUS METEOROLOGICAL PHENO- 
MENA OBSERVED IN ARGYLLSHIRE, 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue meteorological phenomenon de- 
scribed in a paper read before the 
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* We may here make mention of an ad- 
mirable essay on this Drama, read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, by Mr 
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[Oet, 
Wernerian Society, and given ig 
No V. of this Magazine, p. 471, 
though it may have been singular in 
the neighbourhood of Leadhills, is not 
a solitary instance of the same appear- 
ance; and if you think it worthy of 
notice, I shall transcribe from my 
note-book its occurrence to me on two 
different occasions. 

Having resided for seyeral years in 
the West Highlands, my profession 
often obliged me to be on horseback 
in the night as well as during the day. 
From the western situation of that 
country, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Atlantic Ocean, the climate is gen. 
erally moist and variable, occasioned 
by the prevailing winds, which, for 
the greater part of the year, blow from 
that quarter,-and carry along with 
them immense volumes of clouds col- 
lected over that immeasurable expanse 
of water, which, being attracted by 
the great altitude of the mountains, 
are broken upon their summits, and 
pour down their torrents on the sur- 
rounding country ;—of this descrip. 
tion was the 6th of October 1799. I 
mounted my horse in the morning, to 
eneounter—what I had often done be. 
fore—a long ride with a wet skin. 
Along with the rain there was its 
usual accompaniment, a breeze of 
wind, which continued till dusk, 
when it became calm. The rain also 
gradually abated, and at last disap- 
asa but left in its place a dense 

umid vapour, so that at the distance 
of a few yards no object was visible. 
The night became dark and dreary, 
but I continued my journey. 

In passing along a road that leads 
by the margin of an extensive moss, 
and not far from a considerable river 
which intersects a great plain, I was 
surprised, and I confess startled, b 
the sudden illumination of my horse's 
whole mane and ears, which rapidl 
appeared as if thickly covered wi 
burning sulphur or ignited phospho- 
rus, and partially spread over the breast 
of my great-coat, and edge of my hat. 

Having never before seen any thing 
of the kind, I believed that I was en- 
veloped by an electric cloud, and felt 
considerable alarm lest an explosion 





Mackenzie, the illustrious author of the 
Man of Feeling. The knowledge that high 
praise was bestowed on him by such a man, 
may well comfort Mr Maturin under the 
mean abuses of an envious rival. 
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of it should prove fatal. I drew my 
whip along the horse’s mane, which 

a degree of scintillation, but 
did not dissipate the fiery fluid, a 


great ag! of which adhered to 
the whip. This lumination continued 
about four minutes, without increase 
or diminution, and went off in an in- 
stant, and did not frighten, nor seem 
to incommode, my horse. 

The next apereny i had of ob- 
serving this phenomenon, was at the 
distance of some years, en the 14th of 
February 1813. The day had been 
very boisterous, with frequent showers 
of rain and hail. I was on horseback 
late in the evening, attended by a ser- 
yant, also mounted. We required to 
ford a large river, which, to the re- 
proach of the district in which it is 
situated, is the only. one without a 
bridge, on the great line of road from 
the Mull of Kintyre through the West 
Highlands, and as far north as Johnny 
Groat’s House. 

This river is often so. much swelied 
by floeds as to be rendered impassable ; 
and these floods frequently effect such 
changes in its course, as to make the 
fords intricate and hazardous for travel- 
Jers. On this occasion all these dan- 
gers seemed evident ; and just as we 
had arrived at the brink of the stream, 
and were considering by which track 
we should attempt to cross it, a black 
heavy cloud, accompanied with a vio- 
lent blast of wind, and a severe shower 
of hail, came in our faces, and we were 
instantly in the dark. As we could 
not now see an inch before us, we 
were forced to stand still, on a wide 
open plain, where no shelter was near, 
and turning our backs to the storm, 
in shivering expectation awaited its 
blowing over. 

We had not however halted long, 
when our attention was carried from 
the storm by the appearance of the 
manes and ears of our horses, which 
were quickly covered with the bril- 
liant coruscation I had formerly wit- 
nessed, and which now remained longer 
than before. ‘The servant, wlio was a 
native of Ayrshire, having never seen 
the like, was much surprised and ter- 
tified, - 

There was no thunder nor lightning 
observed within many miles of the 
places where these phenomena appear- 
ed, nor had there been any for several 
previous months ; yet we cannot doubt 
that they must have been produced by 
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the electric state of the atmosphere, the 
moisture of which, at those times, pre- 
vented explosion ; but which readily 
emitted the surcharged fluid when it 
came in contact with any substance to 
which it would adhere; and this is 
particularly remarkable with regard to 
the strong pair of horses. It may be 
observed, that on both occasions the 
horses were white, a colour, it has 
been noticed in the 66th volume of 
the Philos. Transac., by which the 
electric fluid is peculiarly attracted, 
when it happens to strike an animal ; 
a satisfactory instance of which lately 
took place, and consists with my know- 
ledge. 

On a small island off Lochearn, in 
Argyllshire, one of the most pictur- 
esque and beautiful lakes in Britain, a 
poor man had erected a cottage for his 
family, and at the back of it a hut for 
his cow. During a thunder storm in 
autumn 1810, the lightning penetrated 
the roof and wall of this cottage, made 
its way through the cow-house, and 
split a huge piece of rock that stood 
behind. ‘The lightning had killed the 
cow, but a black calf that stood close 
to her was not touched. Upon ex- 
amining the cow, the colour of which 
was brown, and streaked with white on 
the sides, it was found that the electric 
fluid had run along the white portions 
only of the skin, the hair of which was 
completely destroyed, while that of a 
different colour remained sound, and 
was not even singed. 

Before concluding this subject, it 
may be noticed, that the above describ- 
ed Sot nt appearances of the horses’ 
manes were observed on the borders of 
two very extensive mosses, in both of 
which there are at all seasons large col- 
lections of stagnant water ; but whether 
these luminations can be attributed to 
the same cayse as that of the well- 
known Jgnes Fatuj, so often seen near 
sink swamps, it may be difficult to de- 
termine. Though the vapours arising 
frem marshy ground, and decayed ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, are said to 
possess, along with their property of in- 
flammability, that of mobility also, we 
can assign yo other probable cause for 
the wonderful, and often fantastical ap- 
pearances of such vapours, than that 
of occasional combination with electri- 
cal fluid, to which they have a strong 
affinity, and which pervades all ‘the 
operations of nature. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR 
SCORESBY, JUN. M.W.S. &c. TO PRO- 
FESSOR JAMESON. 





Whithy, 27th Aug. 1817. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Tuart man is born to disappointment, 
and that where he indulges the high- 
est expectations he is trequently de- 
ceived, are truths which I doubt not 
but you, my dear sir, may be disposed 
to admit. At least I assure myself, 
you will feel a sympathy in the dis- 
appointment I now allude to, the par- 
ticulars of which I am about to com- 
municate. 

Last year, you will recollect, I made 
an experiment on the impregnation of 
wood with sea-water, when submitted 
to vast pressure, by being immersed 
some thousands of feet deep in the sea, 
the result of which was interesting. 
From this experiment, and two others 
subsequently made, I perceived that 
small blocks of wood, sent down to 
the depth of 720 feet, became a little 
impregnated with water, but were still 
buoyant in this fluid; that similar 
masses of oak, fir, beech, &c. after 
being sunk to the depth of 4000 feet, 
became heavier than sea-water, but 
that the fir speedily regained some of 
its buoyancy, so that it floated in fresh 
water ; that at the depth of 4566 feet, 
lignum vite, hickery, elm, beech, ma- 
hogany, and fir wood, as well as bone, 
ath became more or less impregnated 
with water, so that they ail sunk in 
salt water, and having been kept con- 
stantly immersed, yet remain of great- 
er specific gravity than the water of 
the sea. From the observable ratio of 
increase of specific gravity, obtained 
by wood subjected to an increase of 
pressure, I imagined that a still high- 
er pressurc would produce a still great- 
er effect, and that the proportion of 
weight, gained by certain descriptions 
of wood sent down by a line, might 
be made use of to ascertain the depth. 
To prove this point, I wished to try 
the effect of pressure at the depth of 
a mile or a mile and a half. I there- 
fore prepared for the experiment, by 
providing block: of wood of different 
shapes, dimensions, and qualities, and 
other substances, to the amount of 
twenty articles. In this assortment I 
had blocks of fir, oak, and hickery, in 


,edbes, parallelipoids, and wedges of 


different weights. The wedges and 
parallelipoids, each contained two cu- 
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bic inches, and the cubes eight; from 
which I expected to find wivtheritie 
shape or dimension of the wood had 
any effect in encouraging or hindering 
the entrance. of the sea-water. 4 
counterpart of each substance, corres. 
ponding in size, shape, and weight, 
were in readiness to be immersed in a 
tub of water during the time the prin- 
cipal pieces were under water, that the 
clear effect of the impregnation might 
be ascertained. Besides the above in- 
teresting object, I had in view other 
matters also—the temperature of the 
sea at a depth scarcely before sounded 
was to be ascertained—the water of 
the greatest depth to which the ap- 
paratus was sent, to be brought up, 
and its specific gravity and constitu. 
ents examined—two tin vessels (sent 
by Mr Adie), intended for trying the 
depth and mean specific gravity of the 
water passed through in the descent, 
to be proved—the nature of the cur- 
rent to be examined—and by means 
of a frame of wire-gauze stretched 
across the upper valve of the marine 
diver, it was converted into a trap for 
insects and small fishes; and whatever 
animals might enter by the lower valve 
in its descent, were expected to be 
brought up by it. 

With these various objects in view, 
I procured all the lead lines I could 
meet with ; and having a favourable 
opportunity on the 28th of June, I 
moved the ship to a field of ice, fixed 
the whole apparatus, consisting of the 
marine diver, a Six’s thermometer, Mr 
Adie’s tin vessels, the specimens of 
wood, bones, jet metals, &c. and al- 
lowed them to sink to the perpendicu- 
lar depth of 720 feet without meet- 
ing with the bottom. The end of the 
line resting in a boat, was, after an 
interval of two hours, taken on board 
the ship, and, by a slow and steady mo- 
tion, we proceeded to draw it in. We 
had taken about 300 yards on board; 
when, to my excessive mortification, 
the line gave way, slipped through the 
grasp of a man who held it at the time, 
and disappeared in a moment! Thus 
an experiment, in which I placed such 
sanguine expectations, was blasted— 
an experiment which I intended asa 
finishing one, proved so indeed by an- 
other and reverse process. The appa 
ratus I set a high value upon, being 
the only one of the kind in existence. 
The original was presented me by Sit 
Joseph Banks, and contrived at hist 
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by Messrs Cavendish and Gilpin, 
both ob whom, it is remarkable, died 
‘before it was completed. {it was of 
wood. But the first time it was sent 
to the depth of 300 fathoms, the wood 
swelled, opened, and became leaky, 
and the plate-glass illuminators rent 
through the middle, whereby it was 
rendered useless. I therefore made a 
qnodel of a similar instrument, and got 
it cast in brass. It was well finished, 
and was a beautiful apparatus: it was 
ovided with Six’s thermometer, and 
the valves of the original instrument. 
I cannot say whether the failure of 
the experiment, or the loss of the in- 
strument, gave me the most con- 
cern. ‘The line which broke was the 
thickest, and apparently the strong- 
est of the whole series in use. A 
small portion, however, scarcely two 
inches in length, proved to have been 
injured by accidental moisture, and 
was rotten. Had it been as good as 
jt appeared, it would have supported 
thrice the weight. The strain on the 
line certainly exceeded what I had cal- 
culated. The rope being thoroughly 
wetted, became nearly half as heavy 
in water as it was before in air. ‘Thus 
terminates my experiments on the tem- 
perature of the sea at great depth. 
I fear I shall have wearied you with 
this elaborate account of my mishap. 
On account of the singular open- 
ness of the Greenland seas, I have 
twice (during my last voyage) pene- 
trated to the longitude of 10° W. 
when the weather was foggy, and 
once to 103° W. when the weather 
was clear ; on which last occasion (Ju- 
ly 29-30) the coast of West Green- 
Jand, rarely before seen by any Brit- 
ish Navigator, was in sight. Accord- 
ing to our best, and indeed only au- 
thorities, the Dutch, the east coast of 
W. Greenland is laid down in longitude 
4° or 5° W. from Greenwich,.in the 
latitude of 75° to 764° ; its situation, 
hy the Dutch, is very erroneous. I 
had good sight of the chronometer in 
5}°, 74°, and 9° 33 W. immediately 
previous to each of the occasions in 
which we penetrated so far as 10° and 
104° W. Hence I am assured, that 
the land lies further to the westward 
than 11° W. in each paralle] of lati- 
tude between 74° and 76°N. It is 
probably as far west as 14-15° in the 
parallel of 74°, which I saw it. The 
ice in this situation was mostly mud- 
dy, and black with dirt on the edges, 


mist was so thick for fo 
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as it had recently rubbed against the 
shore, We were sixteen days navigat- 
ing between the meridians of 54° and 
10° W. without even being able to see 
four miles for fog ; and frequently the 
-eight hours 
together, that we could not see ob- 
jects at the distance of a hundred 

ards. At these times, when we had 
ight winds, we sometimes groped as 
it were through the ice for a few hours 
in the day, but generally moved in 
the evening, and in fresh winds. It 
was'in longitude 4° 44 W. that I lost 
my marine diver and apparatus.—I am, 
my dear sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant, Wu Sconressy, jun. 


—— 


ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


Noll. 
Edward II—Manr.ow.* 


[We have been promised, by a gentle. 
man distinguished for his knowledge of old 
English Literature, a series of Essays on the 
early Dramatists. The first essay of the 
series (on the ** Faustus” of Marlow) ap- 
peared in the fourth Number of this Ma- 

azine, and they will be regularly continued 
in this publication. } 


Turs, we think, is decidedly the best 
of all Marlow’s plays, and is entit- 
led to rank with the finest historical 





* Christopher Marlow was born in the reign 
of Edward VI., and, according to Oldys, 
educated at Bennet e, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1587. His parentage is unknown, and 
also the reasons which induced him to leave 
the University—to abandon the destination 
for which he seems, from the nature of his 
education, to have been intended—and to 
try his fortune on the stage. i 
says, generally, that ‘ he trod the 
with applause ;” but it does not appear that 
he was greatly distinguished as an actor. 
Few men have received such lofty encomi-. 
ums from contemporary Wits ; and high as 
his poetical powers unquestionably were, 
they seem to have been somewhat over-rat- 
ed. oy ws in his lines to the me- 
mory of Shakespeare, speaks of Marlow’s 
“ mighty line,” an ion which Schle- 
gel, the celebrated German critic, thinks 
altogether unapplicable. Ben Jonson held 
rather singular critical opinions on many 
subjects; and certainly the epithet ‘* mézhty” 
cannot, with peculiar propriety, be applied 
to the character either of his thought or ex- 
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dramas in our language, In “ Faus- 
tus” there undoubtedly are .many 
splendid passages,—not a few distin- 
guished for grace, elegance, and beau- 





ion. But Schlegel seems to have a 
very slight acquaintance with Marlow’s 
Writings, and is not aware of that ene 
and depth of passion to be found in his 
Dramas. Mr Gifford, in his admirable 
edition of Ben Jonson, alluding to this ex- 
pression, says,—** Marlow has many lines 
which have not hitherto been surpassed. 
His two parts of Tamburlaine, though simple 
in and naked in artifice, have yet some 
rude attempts at consistency of dante, 
and many passages of masculine vigour and 
lofty . Even the bombastic lines 
which’ Shakspeare puts into the mouth of 
Pistol are followed’ by others in the same 
scene, and even in the same speech, which 
the great Poet himself might have fathered 
without disgrace to his superior powers.” 


—Heywood calls him ‘ the best of: 


Poets ;” and Meres, in his second part of 
“* Wits’ Commonwealth,” names him with 
Sidney, Spenser, Shakspeare, Daniel, and 
others, ‘* for haveing mightily enriched, 
and gorgeously invested, in rare ornaments 
and dent habiliments, the English 
tongue.” Carew, the Cornish antiquary, in 
his ** Excellencies of the English Tongue,” 
also places him along with Shakspeare ;— 
** Would you read Catullus? take Shak- 
’s and Marlow’s fragments.” Here 

he probably alludes to Marlow’s transla- 
tions of Ovid’s Epistles, and to that most 
beautiful and romantic pastoral ballad, 
“* The passionate Shepherd to his Love,” 
which, with Sir Walter Raleigh's admir- 
able reply, may be seen in ** Walton’s 
Complete Angler.” Itis stated by Steevens, 
in the first volume of his Shakspeare, 
(p. 94) that Marlow’s translations from 
Ovid were commanded, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
to be burned at Stationers’ Hall. This fact 
is also stated in the Censura Literaria of 
Sir Egerton Brydges, who says, that the 
translations were strongly tainted with the 
licentious obscenity of the original; but he 
uotes a almost free from that 

jae Indeed it may here be remarked, 
that Marlow’s plays give less offence on that 
score than the works of any of his contem- 
poraries, or even of his great successors. He 
seems at all times to have been hated by the 
. Bishop Tanner, in his ‘* Bibliothe- 

ca Britannico-Hibernica,” acknowledges his 
great poetical genius, calling him ‘* Poeta 
paucis inferior ;” but he adds, ** Atheista 
et Blasphemus horrendus.” Tanner, how- 


ever, borrows every thing from Wood, and 
Wood seems not only to have disliked Mar- 
low, but is a most prejudiced person against 
all the poetical tribe, and is fond of repeat- 
ing a favourite opinion, that all poets are 
men of licentious tives and dangerous here- 


sies. In his ‘* Censure of Poets,” Dra 
pays Marlow this fine compliment :— 


** Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian 
Springs, ‘ 
Had on him those brave sublunary things 
That your first poets had; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 
For that fine madness still he did retain, 
Which rightly should possess a Poet’s brain.” 


George Peelé, in ‘f The Honour of the 
Garter,” says, that he was 


“¢ Fit to write passions for the souls below,’ 
If any wretched souls in passion speak.” 


Nash, speaking of Hero and Leander, 
says, ‘* Of whom divine Muszus sung, and 
a diviner muse than he, Kit Marlow.” In 
this he alludes to Marlow’s translation of 
Hero and Leander, which, with a transla. 
tion of the first book of Lucan, was pub. 
lished in quarto in 1600, though it must 
also have been published before that year, 
For of all the panegyrists of Marlow, the 
most extravagant and hyperbolical is Henry 
Petowe, who, in 1598, published the second 
part of Hero and Leander. He says— 


«* What mortal soul with Marlow might 
contend ? 

Whose silver-charming tongue moved such 
delight, 

That men would shun their sleep in stil} 
dark night 

To meditate upon his golden lines ! 

o * - * + 


But Marlow, still-admired Marlow’s gone 
To dwell with beauty in Elysium ! 
There ever live the Prince of Poetry,” &c. 
Poor Marlow’s death was most unfortun- 
ate, and such as gave his enemies an oppor- 
tunity of abusing, and most probably of 
calumniating, his memory. The following 
is Anthony Wood’s curious account of the 
dramatist’s wretched end. ‘* This Marlow, 
giving too large a swing to his own wit, 
and suffering his lust to have the full reins, 
fell to that outrage and extremity (as Jo- 
delle, a French tragic did), being an 
Epicure and an Atheist, that he denied God 
and his Son Christ ; and not only in word 
blasphemed the Trinity, but also, as it was 
credibly reported, wrote diverse discourses 
against it, affirming our Saviour to bes 
Deceiver, and Moses to be a Conjuror, 
—(honest Anthony himself was no rs 
ror, as Dr Berkenhout well remarks in hi 
Historia Literaria)—the Holy Bible also to 
contain only vain and idle stories, and all 
religion but a device of policy. But see 
the end of. this person, which was noted by 
all, especially the Precisians. For, 80 t 
fell out, that he being deeply in love with 9 


(Oct, 
ty,—and some invested with a dark. 
and gloomy magnificence. That dra. 
ma also exhibits a powerful dominion 
over the passions, and no linited in. 
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ight into those glimmering regions 
the soul inhabited by phantoms. 
But it is a composition in which the 
Poet has dispensed with all the best 





certain woman, had for his rival a bawdy 
serving-man, one rather fit to be a pimp 
than an ingenious amorcito, as Marlow con- 
ceived himself to be, Whereupon Marlow, 
taking it to be a high affront, rushed in up- 
on him to stab him with his dagger. But 
the serving-man being very quick, so avoid- 
ed the stroke, that withal catching hold of 
Marlow’s wrist, he stabbed his own dagger 
into his own head, in such sort, that not- 
withstanding all the means of surgery that 
could be brought, he shortly after died of 
his wound, before the year 1593.” Dr 
Berkenhout is p ‘tocall this a ridicu- 
Jous story, by which, we presume, he means 
to discredit it. But Marlow’s tragical death 
is mentioned by many contemporary writers. 
The author of the ‘** Return from Parnas- 
sus” says, : 
“* Marlow was happy in his buskin’d muse, 
Alas! unhappy in his life and end.” 

And George Peele, already quoted (Hor- 
our of the Garter), says, 

** Unhappy in thy end! 

Marlow ! the Muses’ darling for thy verse.” 


Berkenhout disbelieves the story alto- 
gether, because, he says, that Anthony 
Wood has borrowed it from a foolish book, 
‘‘ Beard’s Theatre of God’s Judgment.” 
But this is a mistake; for Anthony only 
quotes Beard as his authority for asserting 
that Marlow wrote against the Trinity and 
the Divinity of our Saviour. That miser- 
able man, Robert Green, in his ** Groats- 
worth of Wit bought with a Million of Re- 

tance,”’ seems to allude to Marlow when 
i Wonder not, for with thee will 
I first begin, thou fumous gracer of tragedi- 
ans, that Green, (who hath said, with thee, 
like the fool in his heart, there is no God) 
—why should thy excellent wit, His gift, 
be so blinded, that thou shouldst give no 
glory to the Giver? Thy brother in this 
diabolical atheism is dead, and in his life 
had never the felicity he aimed at; but, as 
he begun in craft, lived in fear, and ended 
in despair ; and wilt thou, my friend, be his 
disciple? Look unto me, by him persuad- 
ed into that subtlety, and thou shalt find it 
an infernal bondage.”—This language of 
Green must, however, be taken with great 
allowance, for it is spoken almost on his 
death-bed, and with a sorely-troubled con- 
science. And though all this may be true, 
as it respects himself, it is not fair to con- 
viet Marlow on the evidence of a dying 


Sinner. It is known that Marlow was 
grievously offended at the publication of 
this passage, which is not likely to have 


been the case had he been the open and 

avowed atheist there resented. Warton 

says, ** that his scepticism, whatever it might 
2 
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rules of the dramatic art, and in which 
he often seems to have had pleasure 
in violating the principles of ordinary 
language. The whole strain of the 
sentiment, the feeling, and the pas- 
sion, though not absolutely out of na- 
ture, is at all times on its very verge ; 
the tragical interest does not force it- 
self upon us, but requires almost to 
be won by a mental effort; and to 
support our sympathies tere must be 
a perpetual play of the Imagination. 
The present drama, though it perhaps 
contains less poetry, is written with 
more uniform propriety; and the 
mind is never startled by the sudden 
introduction of vulgarity and meane 
ness among the more stately and dig- 
nified passions and personages of Tra- 
gedy. The subject, too, is a fine one: | 
the griefs and miseries of the great— 
the dethronement and death of majes- 
ty ;—sin in high places—swift and 
ruinous decay of pride glorying in the 
weakness of earthly pomp ;—vice, fol- 
ly, guilt, and retribution. The tide 
of human affairs keeps constantly flow- 
ing on before us, till it carries down 
into death and oblivion, the robes, 
and the diadem, and the person of 
anointed royalty. A crowd of impas- 
sioned beings, all toiling fer the things 
of this world, and all agitated and dis- 
turbed by passions that bear so fearful 
a disproportion to the objects that a- 
waken them, are kept constantly pass- 
ing to and fro; and the catastrophe 
leaves the mind in that state of sub- 





be, was construed by the prejudiced and pee- 
vish Puritans into absolute atheism.” Most 
assuredly the charge is vague and indefinite ; 
and probably Mr Lamb has taken a right 
view of this subject, when he says, that 
‘* he loved to dally with interdicted sub- 
jects, and busied himself with speculations 
which are the rottenest part of the fruit 
that fell from the Tree of Knowledge.” 
As to the morality or immorality of his 
character, we are almost entirely in the 
dark. Doubtless he met with a tragical 
death under suspicious circumstances. But 
the nature of that quarrel is by no means 
certain; for in Vaughan’s ** Golde... Grove,” 
which preceded ‘* Beard’s Theatre of God’s 
Judgments,” Marlow’s antagonist is called 
Ingram ; and Aubry says that he was Ben 
Jonson—a most flagrant falsehood. But all 
this shows, that little is known about the 
matter. At the worst, his fate by no means 
proves him to have been a bad man, and it 
is to his honour, that his sentiments are 
pure, and his principles lofty, in all his dra- 
matic writings. 
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lime acquiescence, with which, in real 
life, we behoid the visitations of Pro- 
vidence. 

The play opens with a soliloquy of 
Gaveston, newly returned from France, 
and elated with the favour of the King. 
There ensues a short conversation be- 
tween him and three poor travellers, 
in which is very shortly and vividly 
exhibited all the vile insolence of up- 
start pride and polluted worthlessness. 
We are thus, at the very commence- 
ment, and without any laborious de- 
scription, made acquainted with the 
character of the Favourite. He then 
breaks out into the following exclama- 
tion, which has been often admired 
for its tical beauties, and which, 
as Hurd observes in his Dialogues, 
gives a fine picture of the entcrtain- 
ments of the times. It also shows the 
accomplishments of the Man who was 
to be the ruin of his King. 

** ] must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, that with touching of a string, 

May draw the pliant King which way I 
please. 

Music and poetry are his delight ; 

Therefore I'll have Italian plays by night, 

Sweet 5) es, comedies, and pleasing 


WS : ; 
And in the day, when he shall walk abroad, 
Like sylvan nymphs my pages shall be clad ; 
My men, like satyrs grazing on the lawns, 
Shall, with their goat-feet, dance the antic 
ha 


Qunetionss a lovely boy, in Dian’s shape, 
With hair that gilds the water as it glides, 
Crownets of pcarl about his naked arms, 
And in his sportful hands an olive-tree, 
Shall bathe him in a spring; and then, 
hard by, 
Cne like Acteon peeping through the grove, 
Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d, 
And, running in the likeness of a hart, 
By yelping hounds pull’d down, shall seem 
to die. 
Such things as these best please his Majesty.” 
The scenes that follow are of very 
considerable merit, exhibiting the de- 
plorable weakness, the infatuated fond- 
ness, and the regal obstinacy, of Ed- 
ward,—the fawning servility, the 
greedy and aspiring insolence, of the 
Favourite,—and the high-spirited in- 
dignation, the towering pride, and the 
unawed ferocity, of the Nobles. The 
character of young Mortimer is sketch- 
ed with great animation; and his 
language and deportment are distin- 
quand from those of the other Bar- 
ons by a bolder contempt of the royal 
presence, arising from an ambition 
that has a loftier aim—no less than 


the regency of the kingdom and {he 
person of the Queen. Indeed it 
impossible to read this play without 
feeling that Shakspeare was indebted 
to Marlow for the original idea of Hot. 
spur. 

Edward is now forced by his Nobles} 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who threatens him with the wrath of 
the See of Rome, to subscribe to the 
exile of Gaveston; and that our 
and contempt for him may be pe 
to the utmost, Marlow describes the 
agony of mind endured at parting 
from his Minion, which, however, 
finally vents itself in an imprecation 
of some encrgy. ; 
*‘ Why should a King be subject to a Priest? 
Proud Rome! that holdest such imperial 

grooms, : 
For these thy superstitious taper-lights 
Wherewith thy Antichristian churches 
blaze, , 
{ll fire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 
Thy papal Towers to kiss the lowly ground! 
With slaughter’d Priests may Tiber’s chan. 
nel sweil, 
And banks rise higher with their sepal. 
chres !” 


The Queen is here introduced ; and 
we think that her character and coms 
duct are drawn with great skill and 
power. At first, she is truly and 
faithfully attached to her Husband— 
overlooks his follies and extravagan- 
cies—pardons his neglect and his in 
sults—and endeavours, by humble 
submission or gentle remonstrance, to 
win him back to his former affection, 
Her grief is unmingled with indigna 
tion ; and her feelings towards Mortis 
mer do not exceed those of dignified 
gratitude. But at last, with the ex 
tinction of her love, there ensues thé 
loss of honour and humanity ; 
having burst the bonds which uni 
her to her worthless Husband, she dé 
livers herself up, wholly and without 
reserve, to the love of Mortimer, and 
becomes an associate in all his guilly 
ambition ; and finally, is privy to 
murder of the miserable King. Her 
grief for the loss of Edward’s affection 
is thus beautifully expressed : 

‘* O miserable and distressed Queen ! 
Would, when I left sweet France, and was 
embarked, 4 
That charming Circe, walking on the waves, 
Had — my shape, or at the marriage+ 

a 


y ° 
The cup of Hymen had been full of poison; 
Or with those arms that twined about my 


neck, 
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stifled, and not lived to see 
re my lord thus to abandon me !” 
Gaveston, who had been expelled 
the kingdom, is recalled—the nobles 
and the Queen intending to have him 
cut off. Edward, with blind infatua- 


tion, pursues the same system of ruin-. 


ous favouritism ; and the nobles are 
on the eve of rebellion. Young Mor- 
timer thus speaks to his uncle: 


«Uncle! pulhagy erp, 2 nian 
But this I scorn, that one ee ly born 
Should by his Sovereign’s favour grow so pert, 
And siot with the pa of the realm. 
While Soldiers mutiny for want of pay, 

He wears a Lord’s revenue on his back, 
And Midas-like, he jets it in the court 

With base outlandish cullions at his heels, 
Whose proud fantastic liveries make such 


ow, , 
Asif that Proteus, God of Shapes, appeared. 
I have not seen a dapper-Jack so brisk ; 
He wears a short Italian-hooded cloak, 
Loaded with pearl, and in his Tuscan cap 
A jewel of more value than the Crown. 
ile others walk below, the King and He, 
From out a window, laugh at such as we, 
And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 
Uncle, ’tis this that makes me impatient. 
The same fiery spirit forces him- 
self, with Lancaster, ino the pre- 
sence of the King, and this parley en- 
sues : 
“ Edw. Shall I be haunted thus ? 
Mort. Nay! now you are here alone, I'll 
speak my mi 
Lan, And so will I—and then, my Lord ! 
farewell ! 
Mort. The idle triumphs, masks, las- 
te civious shows, 
i ifts bestowed on Gaveston, 
+ gy coer dry, and make 
thee weak ; ' 
The murmuring commons, overstretched, 


Lan. Look for rebellion! look to be de- 
posed ! 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 
And, lame and poor, lie ing at the gates. 
The wild Oneyle, with swarms of Irish 
Kernes, 
Live uncontrolled within the English Pale. 
Unto the walls of York the Scots make road, 
And unresisted draw away rich spoils. 
Mort. The haughty Dane commands the 
narrow seas, 
While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigg’d. 
Lan. What foreign Prince sends thee 
Ambassadors ? 
Mort. Who loves thee, but a sort of flat- 
terers ? 
Lan. Thy gentle Queen, sole sister to 
Valoys, 
Cae that thou hast left her all forlorn. 
ort. Thy court is naked, being bereft 
of those 
7 , king seem glorious to the world ; 
OL; Al. 
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I nes 2 Peers, whom thou shouldst dear- 
y love: 
Libels are cast-agains‘ thee in the street ; 
Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 
Lan, The Northern Borderers, seeing their 
houses burnt, 
re run up and 
own, ' 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 
Mort. When wert thou in the field with 
banner spread ? 
But once: and then thy soldiers march’d 
like players, 
With garish robes, not armour ; and thyself, 
Bedaubed with gold, rode laughing at the rest, 
Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 
Where jenate favours hung like labels 
own. 
Zan. And therefore came it, that the 
fleering Scots, 
To England’s high disgrace, have made this 


Maids oF England, sore may you mourn 
For your lemmons you have lost at Bannock- 
burn,” &c. 

At length Gaveston is beheaded by 
the Earl of Warwick, and war declar« 
ed between the King and the Nobles. 
Edward, who has hitherto been an ob« 
ject of pity and contempt alone, re« 
deems himself to a certain degree in 
this emergency, by the exhibition of a 
warlike spirit, and “ shews, that in 
his eyes is set some spark of the Plan- 
tagenet.” 

‘© Edw. By Earth! the common Mother 

of us all ! 
By Heaven! and all themoving Orbs thereof! 
By this right hand! and by my Father’s 
sword ! 
And all the honours ‘longing to my crown ! 
I will have heads and lives for him, as many 
As I liave manors, castles, towns, and towers. 
Treacherous Warwick! traiterous Mortimer ! 
If I be England’s King—in lakes of gore 
Your headless trunks, your bodies will I trail, 
That gk drink your fill, and quaff in 
blood, 
And stain my Royal Standard with the same, 


That so my bloody colours may s' 
Remembrance of Secs imunortally.” 


The place of Gaveston has been sup- 
plied by Spenser, who, along with his 
father, support the cause of the King. 
This Spenser had formerly drawn his 
own character thus, in a conversation 
with his friend Baldock. : 

“* Spen. Then, Baldock! you must cast 

the scholar off, 
And learn to court it like a gentleman. 
Tis not a black coat and a little band, 
A velvet-cap’d cloak, faced before with serge, 
And smelling to a nosegay all the day, 
Or holding of a napkin in your hand, 
Or saying a long grace at a table’s end, 
Or making low to : nobleman, 





close, 
And saying, truly, an’t may please your 
honour 


Can get you any favour with great men ; 
You must be pare bold, pleasant, resolute, 
And now and then stab, as occasion serves.” 


The King’s party are victorious—the 
rebel leaders, except Kent and young 
Mortimer, who escape to France and 
join the Queen there, are executed— 
and Edward relapses into his former 
mode of life. The Queen, Mortimer, 
and their party, return with increased 
power to England; and the King’s 
army being overthrown, he himself be- 
comes a houseless fugitive. And now 
the tragical part of the Drama begins, 
and is sustained throughout with pro- 
digious power. We have seen Edward 
in all the pomp and splendour of his 
abused royalty, and now he is brought 
before us a miserable spectacle of de- 

dation and fear, not only shorn of 

is regal beams, but.driven down into 
the most abject helplessness of huma- 
nity. 
“ Enter Abbot, Monks, Edward, Spenser, 
and Baldock. 


4b. Have you no doubt, my lord ; have 
you no fear. 
mg ag cc phe we will be, 
To keep your royal person safe with us, 
Free from poate aa fell invasion 
Of such as have your Majesty in chase, 
Yourself, and those your chosen company, 
As danger of this stormy time requires. 
Edw. Father! thy fhe should harbour 
no deceit. 
O hadst thou ever been a king, thy heart, 
Pierced deeply with a sense of my distress, 
Could not but take compassion on my state. 
Stately and proud in riches and in train 
Whilom I was ; powerful and full of pomp. 
But what is he, whom rule and empiry 
Have not in life or death made miserable ? 
Come, Spenser—come, Baldock—sit down 


by me— 
Make trial now of that philosophy, 
That in our famous nurseries of arts 
Thou suck’st from Plato and from Aristotle. 
Father ! this life contemplative is Heaven ! 
O that I might this life in quiet lead ! 
But we, alas! are chased: and you, my 
friends 


Your lives and my dishonour they pursue. 
Yet, gentle Monks, for treason, gold, or fec, 
Do you betray us and our company ! 
Monk. Your Grace may sit secure, if none 
but we wot of your abode. 
Spen. Not one alive—but shrewdly I sus- 


A Pn in a mead. below. 

He gave a long iook after us, my Lord, 
_And all the land { know is up in arms, 
Arms that pursue our lives with deadly hate. 
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Or looking downward, with e-lids Bal, We were embarked for In 
ne salah wet 


With —_— winds and by sore tempest 
ven, , 

To fall on shore, and here to pine in fear”? 

Of Mortimer and his confederates, f 

Edw. Mortimer ! who talks of Mortimer? 
Who wounds me with the name of Mortimer? 
, That bloody man! father! on thy lap 
Lay I this head, laden with meikle care, 

O might I never ope these eyes again! 
Never again lift up this drooping head ! 
O never aoe 4 lift up imag: 4 heart ! ” 
Sj up—my lord !—Baldock, 
Pe his ce r . 
Betides no good ; even here we are betrayed!” 

The Earl of Leicester and Rice-ap 
Howel enter, and the King is taken 
prisoner. Our readers will pardon wy 
for asking them to reflect a moment 
on the exquisite beauty of this scene, 
All contempt and dislike of the wretch. 
ed King are gone from our hearts ;— 
we forget that his own vices and follies 
have diven him to such misery, or if 
we faintly remember it, the remem. 
brance gives a more melancholy, ¢ 
more mournful shade to our com 
sion ;—we see the purer and brighter 
qualities of his human nature expand. 
ing themselves in the cold air of sorrow, 
once blighted in the sunshine of joy; 
— it is affecting to hear him at last mo 
ralizing on the miseries of rule and 
empiry, wha has so thoughtlessly ren- 
dered himself an example of them ;— 
we hope that he may at last be suffers 
ed to enjoy that quiet so new and so 
delightful to his soul ;—we share imall 
his cold trembling starts of fear and 
terror,—we gaze with a solemn and for- 
giving pity on his hoary head, bowed 
down by agony and sleep on the knees 
of the holy man ;—we even sympathise 
with the superstitious dread of his at 
tendants, who consider his sudden 
slumber as a forewarning of calamity, 
and we feel chilled, as if we ourselves 
were struck by the hand of danger, 
when he awakes in the grasp of his 
enemies and his murderers. 

Edward is now imprisoned in Kil- 
lingworth Castle, and the Bishop of 
Winchester enters to receive from hi 
his abdicated crown. What follows 
is worthy of Shakspeare. x 
‘* Leicester! if gentle words might com- 

fort me, 
Thy speeches long ago had eased my sorrows; 
For kind and loving hast thou always been. 
The griefs of private men are soon allayed,. 
But not of kings. The forest deer being 


struck, 
Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds; 
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hen th’ imperial Lion’s flesh is gored, 
ere and maw it with his wrathful paw, 
And highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up into the. 


air. 
And so it fares with me, whose dauntless 
mind 


Th’ ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb; 
that unnatural Queen, false Isabel, 
thus hath pent and mewed me in a 
rison. 
For such outrageous ions cloy my soul, 
As with the wings of rancour and disdain 
Full oft am I soaring up to high Heaven, 
To plain me to the Geds against them both. 
But when i call to mind I am a King, 
Methinks I should revenge me of the wrongs 
That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 
But what are kings when regiment is gone ? 
But perfect shadows in a sunshine day. 
My Nobles rule—I bear the name of King ! 
[wear the Crown, but am controul’d by 
them, 
By Mortimer, and my unconstant Queen, 
Who spots my nuptial bed with infamy, 
While I am lodged within this cave of care, 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends 
To company my heart with sad laments 
That bleeds within me for this shame and 
change. 
But tell me, must I now resign my Crown 
To make usurping Mortimer a King. 
Win. Your Grace mistakes; it is for 
England’s good 
And princely Edward’s right we crave the 
Crown. 
Edw. No! ’tis for Mortimer, not Ed- 
ward’s head ; 
But if proud Mortimer do wear this Crown, 
Heavens turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire ! 
Or like the snaky wreath of Tisiphon, 
Engirt the temples of his hateful head, 
So shall not England’s vines be perished, 
But Edward’s name survive,tho’ Edward dies. 
Lei. My Lord! why waste you thus the 
time away ? 
They stay your answer; will you yield the 
Crown ? 
Edw. Here, take my Crown! the life of 
; Edward too ! 


Two Kings in England cannot reign at once. 

—But stay awhile, let me be King till night, 

That I may gaze upon this glittering Crown ; 

So shall my eyes receive their last content, 

My head the Jatest honour due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their blessed right. 

Continue ever, thou celestial sun ! 

Let never silent night possess this clime ! 

Stand still ye watches of the.element ! 

All times and seasons, rest you at a stay, 

That (34 9 may be still fair England’s 

ng! 

—But day's bright beam doth vanish fast 
away, 

And needs I must resign my wicked Crown. 

—See, monsters, see! I’ll wear my Crown 

in! 


led! 


. ¥ 
What ! fear you not omy aie King ? 
indy 


But, hapless: Edward, thou art 
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They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 
But seek to make a new elected King, 
Which fills my mind with strange despair- 
ing thoughts ; 
Which thoughts are martyred with endless 
torments, 
And in this torment comfort find I none, 
But that I find the Crown upon my head, 
And therefore let me wear it yet awhile. 
Trusty. My Lerd! the Parliament must 
have present news, 
And therefore say—will you resign or no 2 
Edy. Vl not resign—but whilst I live 


be King. . 
O would I might! but Heaven and Earth 


conspire 

To make me miserable: here, receive my 
Crown ! 

Receive it—no, these innocent hands of mine 

Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime ! 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 

And will be called the Murtherer of a King, 

Take it. What, are you moved ? pity you 
me? F 

Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 

And Isabel, whose eyes being turned to steel, 

Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 

Yet stay—for rather than I will look on 
them ! 

pr pe ee sweet God of Heaven! 

Make me ise this transi % 

And sit for ove: cu@iadhicel ia Bankes t 

Ceme, Death! and with thy fingers close 


my eyes, 
Or, if I live, let me forget myself, 
Enter Berkely. 

Ber. My Lord ! 

Edw. my me prom goal , 
Away, out o sight- pardon me 
Grief makes me lanatic,” &e. 

Alas! poor Edward's fit of philoso-~ 
phy at the monastery was but of short 
duration! He has thus gone through 
the agonies of abdication—but direr 
agonies await him,—pains more in- 
tense than can spring from the de- 
struction of mere outward ions, 
born in the soul, when pierced even 
unto its inmost core by the sting of its 
own shrieking helplessness,—and_ not 
confined to the sou] alone, but sent 
thrilling through the blood, and heap- 
ed and weighed down upon the flesh 
in every possible form of hideousness, 
—cold, hunger, thirst, and want of 
sleep, endured in the darkness of foul 
and imprisoned solitude. . 

In the midst of the miseries of t 
King, Marlow has suddenly brought 
forward the Queen and her Paramour, 
in all the glory of their high estate. 
The effect is electrical. ‘The relent- 
less Mortimer dooms him to death, 
but commands his creatutes, Gurney 
and Matrevis,. first to bear down his 
body and soul by famine, arid nightly 





travel from place to place. The Queen 
approves of these savage orders, and 
with a callous hypocrisy, which seems 
almost beyond the capabilities of hu- 
. man wickedness, ’ 

“* The She-Wolf of France with unrelent- 


in 

That ome the Fowels of her mangled mate,” 

says to the messengers at parting : 

¢* Whether goes this letter, to my Lord the 
King ? 

Commend me humbly to his Majesty, 

And tell him that I labour all in vain, 

To ease his grief and work his liberty, 

And bear him this, as witness of my love.” 

Meanwhile the King is in the hands 
of his tormentors. 
** Enter Matrevis and Gurney, with the 
Ki 


ing. 
Mat. My Lord, be not pensive, we are 
your friends ; 
Men are ordained to live in misery, 
Therefore come, dalliance dangereth ourlives. 
Edward, Friends! whither must unhap- 
py Edward go? 
Will hateful Mortimer appoint no rest ? 
Must I be vexed like the nightly Bird, 
Whose sight is loathsome to all winged fowls ? 
When will the fury of his mind assuage ? 
When will his heart be satisfied with blood ? 
If mine will serve, unbowel straight this 
breast, 
And give my heart to Isabel and him,— 
It is the chiefest mark they level at. 
Gur, Not so, my Liege! the Queen hath 
given this charge, 
To keep your grace in safety. 
Your passions make yeur choler to increase. 
Edw. This usage makes my misery in- 


crease. 
But can my air of life continue long, 
When all my senses are annoyed with stench ? 
Within a dungeon England’s King is kept, 
Where I am starved for want of sustenance. 
My daily diet is heart-breaking sobs, 
That almost rend the closet of my heart ; 
Thus lives old Edward, not relieved of any, 
And so must die, though pitied by many. 
O water! gentle Friends, to cool my thirst, 
And clear my body from foul excrements. 
Mat. Here’s channel-water, as our charge 
is given. 
Sit down ; for we'll be barbers to your Grace. 
Edw. Traitors, away! what, will you 
murder me, 
Or choke your Soverei 
Gur. No: but w 
your beard, 
you be known, and so rescued. 
Mat. Why strive you thus ? your labour 
Béw. The Wren may strive against the 
Edw. ren may strive 
Lion’s strength, . 
But all in vain: so vainly do I strive 
To seek for mercy at a Tyrant’s hand. 
f we ey him with puddle-water, and 


with puddle water? 
your face and shave 
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Immortal Powers! that know the painful 
cares 

That wait upon one pest : 

O level all your looks upon these daring men, 

That wrong their Liege and Sovereign, 
England’s King. 

OGaveston! it is for thee that I am ; 

For me both Thou and both the Spenser 
died ! 

And ee sakes a thousand wrongs I'l] 

e. 


The Spenser's ghosts, wherever they remain, 
Wish vrell to ies !—then tush ry for them 
I die.” 

An assassin is at last sent to murs 
der the King, who thus describes his 
qualifications with manifest satisfac. 
tion : 

* Lightborn. You shall not need to give 

instructions ; 
Tis not the first time I have killed a man. 
I learned in Naples how to poison flowers; 
To strangle with a lawn thrust through the 
throat ; 
To pierce thewindpipe with a needle’s point; 
Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill 
And blow a little powder in his ears ; 
Or open his mouth and pour quicksilver 
down ; 
But yet I have a braver than these. 

Mort. What’s that ? 

Light. Nay, none shall 
know my tricks. 

Mort. I care not how it is, so it be not 

A es 
Deliver this to Gurney and Matrevis ; 
At every ten-mile-end thou hast a horse; 
Take this—away——and mever see me more |” 

Gurney and Matrevis are conversing 
about the King when the assassin ars 
rives with his commission. 

** Mat. Gurney, I wonder the King dies 

not, 
Being in a vault up to the knees in water, 
To which the channels of the castle run ; 
From whence a damp continually ariseth 
That were enough to poison any'man, 
Much more a king brought up so tenderly, 

Gur. And so do I, Matrevis ; i 
I open’d but the door to throw him meat, 
And I was almost stifled with the savour. 

Mat, He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can inflict; and therefore now 
Let us assail his mind another while. 

Gur. Send for him out thence and IT 

anger him. 

The murder is now arranged, and 
the dreadful mode of its tration ; 
and the assassin is admitted into the 
miserable dungeon of his vietim. 

‘* Edw. Who’s there ? what light is that? 

wherefore comest thou ? 

Light. To comfort you, and bring you 

joyful news. 

Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward 

in thy looks. 
Villain ! I know thou com’st to murder me, 





191%] 
To murder you! my most 
Sane ee 


Paris it from my heart to do you harm. 
The Queen sent me to see how you were used, 


she relents at this your misery ; 
pe what eyes can refrain from shedding 
tears 


To see a King in this most piteous state. 
Edw. Weep’st thou already ? list awhile 
to me, 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is, 
Or as Matrevis, hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon, where they keep me, is the 


sink 
Wherein the filth of all the Castle falls. 
Light. O villains ! 
Edw. And there in mire and puddle have 
I stood 
This ten days’ space; and, lest that I should 
sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water—being a 
King ! 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind’s distemper’d, and my body’s 
numbed ; 
And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 
Oh! would my blood drop out from every 
vein, 
As doth this water from my tatter’d robes ! 
Tell Isabel, the Queen, I look’d not thus, 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhors’d the Duke of Cleremont. 
Light. O speak no more, my Lord! this 
breaks my heart ! 
Lie on this bed and rest yourself awhile. 
. Edw. These looks of thine can harbour 
nought but death ! 
I see my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay awhile ; forbear thy bloody hand, 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then, when I shall lose my life, 
My mind may be more stedfast on my God! 
Light. What means your Highness to 
mistrust me thus ? 
Edw. What mean’st thou to dissemble 
with me thus ? 
Light. These hands were never stain’d 
with innocent. blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a King’s. 
Edw. Forgive my thought, for having 
such a thought ! 
One jewel have I left, receive thou this ! 
Still fear I—and I know not what’s the cause, 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
Oh! if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy 
soul ! 


Know, that I am a King! oh! at that name 
I feel a hell of grief! where is my crown ? 
Gone! gone ! and I remain ! 
Light. You're overwatch’d, my Lord! 
ae onpheyateyh 
. But that grief keeps me waking— 
I should ot 


For not these ten days have these eye-lids 
closed ! 


2 
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Now, as I speak, they fall; and yet with fear 
Open again !—Oh! wherefore sitt’st thou 
ere ? 


Light. If you mistrust me, I'll be gone, 
my Lord! 
Edw. No, no; for if thou mean’st to 
murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 
Light. He sleeps ! 
Edw. (In sleep.) O let me not die! O 
stay! O stay awhile! 
Light. How now, my Lord ? 
Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine 
ears ! 
And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake. 
This fear is that which makes me tremble 


thus, 
And therefore te]l me, wherefore art thou 
come ? 

Light. To rid thee of thy life.” 

He is then murdered in the midst 
of fearful cries ; and the assassin, dur- 
ing savage exultation over his crime, 
is stabbed by Gurney, who rushes in, 
and his carcass cast into the Castle- 
moat. 

We do not fear to say that this 
drama will stand a comparison even 
with Shakspeare’s Richard II. There 
undoubtedly are some glorious emana+ 
tions and flashings of Shakspeare’s 
soul in Richard that could burst from 
no other shrine ; but not even Shak- 
speare himself gould have drawn a pic~ 
ture of more pitiable suffering than 
what Marlow has given us in the con- 
cluding scenes of his Edward. He 
has not painted’ the fallen Monarch 
alone, but he has wearied, wasted, 
and withered away the body and the 
soul of the Man, by ceaseless, foul, 
and agonizing penance. Having first 
reduced the king to the level of the 
man, he has then reduced the man to 
the condition of the brute, and brought 
his victim through every imaginable 
agony, down from the glory of the 
throne to. the filth of the dungeon. 
He seems- unable to satiate his own 
spirit with dreams of hideous degrada- 
tion; and the darkness, and damp- 
ness, and solitude of a cell, is not an 
imprisonment equal to his imagina- 
tion of cruelty ; but he has thrust the 
sufferer into noisome stench and be- 
griming mire, that he may lose the 
very form of a human creature, and 
become as it were incorporated with 
the foulness, and loathsomeness, and 
putridity, of the rotten earth. And 
when this tormented skeleton is to 
breathe no more, his miseries are ter- 
minated by a death of unimagined 
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horror, so that our last dream of the 
dungeon is filled with the outcries and 
shrieks of madness. 

Such a catastrophe is too pitiable ; 
and accordingly Marlow has mitigated 
its severity by the noble conclusion of 
the Drama. The young Edward, as 
yet a beardless boy, seems on a sud- 
den inspired by a divine impulse to 
avenge his Father’s murder ; the guil- 
ty but remorseless Queen is led to 
prison, and Mortimer is beheaded ; 
and thus the soul turns from the me- 
lancholy remembrance of degradation 
and misery to the august spectacle of 
righteous retribution and princely vir- 
tue.* H. M. 





* We cannot but consider it a flattering 
distinction, that our account of the ‘* Tragi- 
cal History of Dr Faustus” has attracted 
the notice of the eloquent Critic on ‘* Man- 
fred”’ in the Edinburgh Review ; and that 
he has thought it incumbent on him to ex- 
press his dissent from a supposed opinion of 
ours, that Lord Byron borrowed the plan 
and general character of his noble Poem 
from that singular and extraordinary Dra- 
ma. None’can estimate Lord Byron’s ori- 
ginality higher than we do; and we think, 
that if our readers will take the trouble 
of referring to our on ** Faustus,” 
they will not agree wi Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, in supposing that we accused Byron 
of plagiarism from Marlow. We merely 
stated, that there was a general resemblance 
in the subjects, and that, therefore, inde- 

tly of its great intrinsic merits, Mar- 

w’s Tragedy possessed an extraordinary 
present interest. One passage of great force 
and energy we quoted as equal, in our opi- 
nion, to any thing of a similar strain in 
“© Manfred,”—a passage in which the 
miseries of hell are described as consisting 
in the tormented consciences of the wicked. 
Though we supposed it not improbable that 
Lord Byron might have read This passage, 
Wwe never insinuated that he had imitated, 
much less borrowed it; but we said that 
there was in it much of a congenial power, 
and no small portion of that terrific gloom 
in which his Lordship’s is so often 


majestically shrouded. t ** Fauscus” 
is, as a composition, very inferior to Man- 


fred, we perfectly agree with the Reviewer ; 
for the wavering character of the German 

ician will not bear comparison for a 
moment with that of the Princely Wanderer 
of the Alps: and the mixed, rambling, 
headlong, and reckless manner of Marlow, 
in that play, must not be put into conipe- 
tition with the sustained dignity of Byron. 
In the concluding sentences of our paper, 


where we say that Lord Byron has been 
surpassed both in variety and depth of pas- 
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BI 
ACCOUNT OF THE ATTEMPT OF FRAN 


CIS EARL OF BOTHWELL UPON THE . 


PALACE OF HOLYROODHOUSE, 1y 
1591, 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue following is a contemporary ac. 
count of the desperate attempt of 
Francis Earl of Bethwell, upon the 
Palace of Holyroodhouse, in the year 
1591, for the purpose of seizing the 
person of James the Sixth ; being the 
contents of an Original Letter, indors. 
ed in an old hand, “ Letter of News 
about the Erl of Bothwell’s Plot.” 

It is the fullest Narrative of the 
event hitherto published, and, inde. 
pendently of correcting its date, point. 
edly alludes to some other particulars, 
which are, perhaps, not susceptible of 
easy explanation. J. R. 


** Upen monenday, ye 3 of Januar, syld 
bein ane justing befoir the Quenis Grace in 
ye Linkes. The Chancellare* suld bein 
the ane partie yairof, for this zuill hes bein 
extraordinare he banketting in ye Abbay. 
Quhairof ye erll bothwell ande his com- 

lices being forsein dar not yam selvis in 
eith. The day became foul, and swa yat pure 
pose in ‘the first beginning was disapointit. 
Ye nixt nicht at evin, he entret in ye Abbay 
be ye duikis stables at fyve houris at evin, 
and remanet in ye lang stabill quill neig 


sion, we did not allude to Marlow alone, 
but to the great body of the old English 
Dramatists. And though this opinion may 
by many be held erroncous, it will not, we 
are sure, be thought absurd by those well 
acquainted with the transcendant excellence 
of those immortal Writers. We beg to ad- 
vise our readers, that they cannot better 
prepare their minds for the study of the old 
English Drama, than by a careful perusal 
of an Essay in the Edinburgh Review on 
** Ford’s Works,”—in which the spirit and 
character of the great Writers of the Eliza- 
bethan Age are described with all the phi- 
losophical eloquence of a Schlegel, united 
with that grace and vivacity peculiar to 
ingenious Essayist. This, we believe, i 
the Essay which roused the blind and blune 
dering wrath of Coleridge, and which, 
speaking with unqualified contempt of the 
critical disquisitions in the Review, he ra- 
ther unluckily asserts, was borrowed from & 
letter of his to the Editor. It appes 
however, that only two sentences in that fa- 
mous letter had any reference to that sub- 
ject; and they who know how little Mr 
Coleridge can expand into 150 pages, will 
imagine how much he was likely to compres 
into half-a-dozen lines. ies 
* Maitland. 
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eight houris, leving without ye horse and 
fourtie men; within entret threscoir, 

ye principales ar, the erll himself, 
qu Erll Murray, Schir William Keith, ane 
soune of: lochlevinnes, William Stewart 
Constable, Maister Jhone Colvin, etc. 

“ The laird of Spott was this tym in the 
Kingis house, and immediatlie afoir yair 
kything, in the duikes chalmer, quha eftir 
ir cry crying a bothweill, Justice Justice, 
to ye gett and tuik ye keyis fra bog 
portar, and tuik out his twa servantis cap- 
but culd not get ye laird of Cumbadge 
was kepit in ane uther chalmer, all 
his leggis with ye buittis dong in crosche, 
swa it is thocht yat Spot hes not bein of 
long forsein heirof, bot throw the unworthie 
misusing his servantis hes latlie run head- 
longe yarto. 

“In the tym of ye crying the Chancellar 
being sowpit was gangand in ye end of ye 

galrie befoir his hall, quhilk is devidit be 
ane perpan, and sudditlie ran up to the 
Chalmer with his servantis, casting doun in 

pos turnpek fayer beddis, and at un- 
e 


BE 


ft: 
g 


win flaugueris with muskattis repowsit 
y is, slew ane Scott, and schot ane 
uther in the buttokis with ane schott, it is 
said yat Wauchop laird of Nathrie is schott 
throw ye bodie. 

“ In this tym, ze ken his chalmer is de- 
vidit fra ye duikis chalmer be ane burden 
weran, the Chancellar earnestlie lukis throw 
to ye duik, craving yat he micht be receavit 
in his chalmer, or yat ye duik wold cum in 
to him, quha refusit, answering it war bet- 
ter for yaime baith to keip yaire awin lodg- 
ingiss With the samin cry, they of ye 
kingis house ware warnit, quha tuik up the 
King and the Quein in to ye tour, and caest 
to ye Yrn Zett. The persewaris seeing yai 
euld not haue entrie to ye Chancellar, pur- 
posit to entir into ye king be ye quenis 
chalmer, and with hammers brak up hir 
durr to have ye king in yair power. 

“ Thus they continew quhill neir ten 
houris, and yareeftir begin to retyr be ye 
durr yat leidit in to ye kirk, these quha 
were sett to keip ye laird burlie, and uther 
quha kennit nocht ye.way, being eight in 
nomber war tain, and, upon Weddnesday, 
eftir preiching, hangit, all simple servantis, 
matho colvin, ane sone of heckie Stewartis 
in paislay, ane gentleman of the mersse, and 

eris. 


“ The King with his domestiques tuik 
uisitione of thir eight yain depositione. 

ile yai war at ye inquisitione, the lorde 
Montrose,. and lorde Maxwelle cum down, 
and war haldin at ye durr; quhilk was 
market, and reportet be him quha was pre- 
sent; and sawit this, and siclyk worket a 


mislyking of the Nobiltie. Sua sone as thir 
teportis war spred, The erliss of Anguse 
quha wes in tentalloune, and Mortoune qua 
wes in lochlevin, cumis to ye toun, and 
- court, and sic is the wisdome of the Chan- 
cellar, war receavit be ye king with gud 
countenance.” 
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CURIOUS FACTS RELATIVE TO THE 
ABDICATION OF QUEEN MARY, COM< 
MUNICATED BY J. R. ESQ. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tue publicity which has been be- 
stowed upon every thing connected 
with the History of Queen Mary, may 
serve as an apology for adducing the 
following notice of what occurred at a 
— and interesting period of her 
ife. 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, English 
ambassador to Scotland in the year 
1567, intimates to Queen Elizabeth, 
in a letter dated at Edinburgh upon 
the 25th of July of that year, that, after 
certain conferences among the confe- 
derate Lords upon the 23d, the depo- 
sition of Mary, then a prisoner at Loch 
leven, had been finally resolved.* 

He, at the same time, informs her; 
that, 

‘* The Lord Lindsay departed this Morn- 
ing (the 24th)+ from this Town, accom- 
panied with Robert Melvill. He carrieth 
with him three Instruments to be signed 
by the Queen. The one containing her con- 
sent to have her son crowned, and to relin- 


. quish the Government of the Realm. The 


other is a Commission of of the 
Realm, to be granted to the Earl of Murray 
during the King’s minority. The third is 
a like Commission, to be granted to certain 
of the Nobility and others, for the Govern~- 
ment of the Realm during the King’s mi- 
nority, in case the Earl of Murray will not 
accept the Regency alone.” 

By an entry in the Privy Council 
Register, we learn, that upon the 25th, 
Lord Lindsay returned to Edinburgh, 
having er =: the object of his 
mission.t The Queen signed upon 
the 24th the three instruments men- 
tioned above ; and these, though their - 
warrant be no longer preserved, pro~ 
fessing to have been regularly sealed 
upon that day, are engrossed at full 
length in the acts of parliament of the 

ear. 
, So stands the matter as narrated by 
historians, founded upon public record 
and official correspondence. 

I, not very long ago, happened to meet 
with an original Notorial Protecoll of 
a James Nicholson, whether the same 





* Original Letter in the Cott. Liby. 
** Calig. C. I.” ap. Keith, Hist. p. 424. 

+ He writes upon the 24th, though his 
letter is dated upon the 25th. 

t Keith, Hist. p. 434, where the minute 
of Privy Council is inserted. The precise 
hour of the day when the Council met, or 
when Lindsay appeared, is not specified. 
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who, in the above year, was appointed 
Comptroller of the Thirds of Bene- 
fices,* a character of some notoriety 
in his day, I cannot precisely deter- 
mine. It is, however, evidently the 

uction of the 16th century, and 
is authenticated by his attestation 
throughout, as well as by that of the 
Director of Chancery. Between the 
exterior binding and the backs of the 
leaves, where it had been pretty effec- 
tually concealed, there appeared a thin- 
ly folded scrap of paper, which prov- 
ed to be a minute of a protest, taken 
at the request of parties by Nichol- 
son, acting in his [gears capaci- 
ty, in the view of being afterwards 
extended. Of this document, which 
fills a single sheet, and is besides 
evinced by the water-mark to be of 
corresponding antiquity with the pro- 
toeoll, the following is an accurate 
transcript : 

** Upone the xxv day of July anno etc. 
LXvit., hora tertia post meridiem, presen- 
tibus Richardo Carmichaell de edderm, 
Niniano lamby,+ patricio Cranston, Henrico 
Sey lord } di it th inclair 

uu) omas sin 
(pias Ra ees sees, Gees in 
contenit in yis writtinge, 


egina, 
Keipare of our privy seilly It is our will and 
we charge ze, It is our will and we charge. 


zet that, incontinent eftre the sight heirof, 
ze put our prive seill to our thre un- 
derwritten, subscrivit wyt oure hand, ane of 
yame beirande dimmissioune, and renun- 
Ciatioune of the governmente of our realme, 
in favouris of our maist deir sone; Ane 
tryer makande our breder James erle of 
murray Regent to our said sone, during 
his minoritie; And the third, in caise of 
our saide brudris deceise, or quhill he cum 
wytin our realme, etc. Makande James 
duke of chasteautarault, Mathow erle of 
lennox, Archibalde erle of ergile, Johne 
erle of athole, James erle of Mortoune, 
alexandre erle of Glencarne, and Johne erle 
of Mar,—And, in caise of the said James 
erle of murrayis refuising of acceptatioune 
of the saide office singularlie upone him, 
makande him, & yaine Regentis to oure 
said sone; as the saidis ay ty lenthe 
beris, kepande yir presentis ze war- 
rande, pa we wyt our hande at loch- 
levin, the xx1111 day of Julii, and of oure 





* Records of Assumption of Thirds of 
Benefices, unprinted Acts of Sederunt, &c. 

+ This Ninian Lamby was a burgess of 
Edinburgh ; he is a witness to a discharge 
in the year 1557, entered in a protocol of a 
John Robertson. ; 

t This repetition, as well as other things 
in the deed, indicate the precipitancy of its 
execution. 
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Regne the xxv zeire, sic i 
Marie R.—And, in name, and behalfe of 
the Remanent lordis foursaidis, Requytit 
Thomas Sinclair to seall the saidis 

and offerit him wn ~ warrande. 
onswerit yat sa as the quenis majeste 
is in waa oy he wie seall ne die other die 
are extreordinare, And yereafter the saide 
lorde preissit him yerto, And tuke 
him the privy seill, and wyt cumpany 
Solkis, compellit him to seill the same, Gah 
ye said thomas protestit wes agains his 
will * vi maiori,’ to ye quhilkis he culd not 
resist. Ande the saide Lord tuke instr. 
mentis yat he offerit to him the letter for his 
warrande.” 

We are thus furnished with a con. 
temporary copy of a missing document 
—the warrant of Mary for her own 
abdication. The privy seal, then “de 
facto,” was not appended to the three 
instruments until late in the 25th of 
July. A curious instance is afforded 
of the resolute manner in which Lynd. 
sey; styled by Robertson “ the Zealot” 
of his party, hurried on the accom. 
plishment of their measures, at a crisis 
of considerable difficulty. And ad- 
ditional proof of the hazard, and per- 
haps unpopularity, of the enterprize, 
may be discoverable in this marked 
opposition of a public officer,* who 
might not be altogether uninfluenced 
by the national feelings of the mo- 
ment, asserted to have undergone a 
change favourable to the interests of 
the Queen. 

The above circumstance, though un- 
noticed by any historian, is, as will be 
seen by the extract which follows, al« 
luded to in the supplication presented 
to the Queen’s Parliament, upon the 
12th of June, in the year 1571, insert- 
ed in Bannatyne’s MS. Journal in the 
Advocates’ Library. 

** It is not to be past over in silence, in 
what manner the privie seale was a i 
to that Letter (the Royal Letter of Demis- 
sion), how it violentlic, and be force [was] 
reft out of the Keperis’ handis as may ap. 
peir be authentick documentis, sua as hit 
Maiestis subscription was purchased by 
force, so was the Seill extorted be force.” 

Without, however, what has been 
premised, the fact, resting merely 
upon ex parte statement, might have 
been discredited, if not utterly dis- 
believed. J. R. 





* Thomas Sinclair, we are informed by 
the Register of the Privy Seal, filled the 
situation of deputy of that seal from the 
year 1555 to the year 1574, when he was 
succeeded by a Henry Sinclair, probably 
the same who figures as one of the witness 
to the protest. 
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‘Pp. S.—The order for the proclama- 
tion of the marriage between Darnley 
and Queen is still extant in the 
« Buik of the Kirk of the Canagait,” 
one of the oldest and most curious 

isters of the kind that is extant. 

The 21 of July anno domini 1565. 

« The quhilk day Johne Brand Mynister 
presentit to ye kirk ane writting-written be 
ye Justice Clerk hand, desyring ye kirk of 
ye cannogait, ande Minister f, to pro- 
dame harie duk of Albaynye Erle of Reise 
on ye one part, And Marie be ye grace of 

quene of Scottis, Soverane, on ye uyer 

The quilk ye kirk ordainis ye Myn- 

ister to do, wyt Invocatione of ye name of 
God.” 


ec 


ON THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF 
MOTHER-OF-PEARL, AND THE ME~« 
THOD OF COMMUNICATING THEM 
TO WAX AND OTHER SUBSTANCES. 


By Daviv Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Lond. and Edin. 


MoTHER-OF-PEARL is a well-known 
substance, obtained principally from 
the shell of the Pearl Oyster ; and from 
the facility with which it can be cut 
and polished, it has been long employ- 
ed for a variety of useful and orna- 
mental purposes. Every person must 
have observed the fine play of the pris- 
matic colours, towhich mother-of-pearl 
owes its value as an ornamental sub- 
stance, &c. and the ever varying suc- 
eession of fresh tints which may be 
developed, either by changing the in- 
clination of the plate, or direction 
of the light in which itis placed. The 
nature and origin of these colours have 
never been investigated: they have been 
carelessly ascribed to the laminated 
structure of the shell, and have been 
regarded as a fine proof of the New- 
tonian Theory of the colours of natural 
es. 


I. On the Optical Properties of Mother- 
of-pearl. 

In order to observe all the proper- 
ties which we propose to describe in 
this paper, we must select a piece of re- 
gularly formed mother-of-pearl, which 
is known by the uniformity of its 
white colour in day-light, resembling 
somewhat the pearl itself, and scarcely 
exhibiting any of the prismatic tints. 
This arity of structure is not often 
to be met with in the ordinary pieces 
of mother-of-pearl, nor is it indispen- 
“— + tad for the mere exhibition 

ox II, 
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of some of its most remarkable Pap 
perties ; but in order to understand the 
nature and origin of the colours, the 
experiments must be repeated with 
pieces that are regularly formed. 

If we take a plate of regularly formed 
koran sang having its two op- 

ite su yer perfectly flat 
Pout not polished), either upon a blue 
stone, or upon a plate of glass, with 
the powder of schistus, and if, with 
the eye placed close to the plate, we 
view in it, by reflection, a candle 
standing at the distance of a few feet, 
we shall observe a dull and imperfect 
image, free from all prismatic colours. 
This image is formed upon the ordi- 
nary principles of reflection, and is. 
one and prieree owin ° the im- 
perfect reflecting power of the ground 
surface. On pang 3 of thls leas 
fect image will be seen a brighter im- 
age, glowing with the prismatic col- 
ours, and separated to as great a de- 
gree as the colours formed by one of 
the angles of a common equilateral 
prism of flint glass. 

If the plate is now turned round in 
its own plane, the observer continuing 
to see the image, the prismatic image 
will follow the motion of the plate, and 
perform a complete revolution about 
the common image, the blue rays 
always keeping nearest the common 
image, and the red rays farthest from it. 
J.et the plane be now placed in such a 
position, that the prismatic image is in 
the plane of reflection, and between the 
comnmon image and the observer, and 
let the image of the candle be viewed 
at various angles of incidence. It will 
then be found, that the angular dis- 
tance of the prismatic image from the 
common image gradually increases as 
the candle is viewed more obliquely, 
the distance being 2° 7', when the 
candle is seen almost perpendicularly 
in the plate, and 9° 14’, when it is 
seen at the greatest obliquity. This 

distance varies with more ra- 
pidity when the ‘ang is turned round 
180°, so as to place the common im- 

e between the prismatic image and 
the observer ; but in this case, we can- 
not observe the angle much beyond 
60° where it amounts to 4° 30’. 

On the outside of the prismatic image 
will be observed a mass of coloured 
light, nearly at the same distance be- 
yond the prismatic image that the pris- 
matic image is from the common i . 
These three images are always in the 

E 
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same straight line ; but the angular 
distance of the mass of coloured light 
varies according to a law different from 
that of the prismatic image. At great 
angles of obliquity, this mass of light 
has a beautiful crimson colour ; at an 
angle of about 37° it becomes green, 
and at less angles it acquires a yellow 
hue, approaching to white, and be- 
comes very luminous. The colours of 
this mass of light become more bril- 
liant when the plate of mother-of- 
pearl is polished, and have an origin 
essentially different from the colours 
of the prismatic image. 

Hitherto we have considered the 
phenomena only in the case where the 
surface has merely that slight degree 
of polish which accompanies smooth 
grinding. If a greater degree of polish, 
however, is communicated to the plate, 
the common image becomes more bril- 
liant, and a new prismatic image starts 
up, diametrically opposite to the first 
prismatic image, und at the same dis- 
tance from the common image. This 
second prismatic image resembles in 
every respect the first, and follows the 
same law by a variation of the angle of 
incidence. Its  brilliancy increases 
with the polish of the surface, and 
when this polish is very high, the se- 
cond prismatic image is nearly as bright 
as the first, which has its brilliancy a 
little impaired by polishing. This 
second image is never accompanied, 
like the first, by a mass of coloured 
light. If the polish of the surface is 
removed by grinding, the second pris- 
matic image vanishes, and the first re- 
sumes its primitive brilliancy. 

When the preceding experiments are 
repeated on the opposite surface of the 
plate of mother-of-pearl, the’ same 
phenomena are observed, but in a 
reverse order, the first prismatic image 
and the mass of coloured light being 
now seen on the opposite side of the 
plate. 

In examining the light transmitted 
through the mother-of-pearl, we shall 
perceive phenomena analogous to those 
which have been described. A col- 
oured image will be seen on each side 
of the common image, having the same 
angular distance from it as those seen 
by reflection, and resembling them in 
every particular, the blue light being 
nearest the common image, and the 
red light farthest from it. These 
two images, however, are generally 
fainter than those seen by reflection : 
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When the second prismatic image jg 
extinguished, by removing the poli 

it is then the most brilliant when seen 
by transmission ; and, in general, the 
image which is brightest by reflection 
is faintest by transmission, and vice 
versa. 

In pieces of mother-of-pearl that 
are irregularly formed, the common 
reflected image is encircled by a num- 
ber of irregular prismatic images at 
different distances from it. 





II. On the Communication of the 
Colours of Mother-of-pearl to other 
Substances. 


Tue phenomena which we have now 
described must be allowed to be very 
singular, and contrary to all our no- 
tions of the action of surfaces upon 
light; and had it not been for the 
accidental circumstance which led to 
the discovery of their communicabili- 
ty, it is probable that philosophers 
would have remained satisfied with as- 
cribing them to reflection from differ. 
ently inclined planes near the surface 
of the shell. 

In measuring the angular distances 
of the prismatic image from the com- 
mon image seen by reflection, I had 
occasion to fix the mother-of-pearl to 
a goniometer by means of a cement 
made of rosin and bees-wax. Upon 
removing it from the cement when in 
a hard state, by making it spring off 
by insinuating the edge of a knife, the 
plate of mother-of-pearl left a clean 
impression of its own surface ; and I 
was surprised to observe, that the ce- 
ment had actually received the proper- 
ty of producing the colours which 
were exhibited by the mother-of-pearl. 
This unexpected phenomenon was at 
first attributed by myself, and by se- 
veral gentlemen who saw the experi- 
ments, to a very thin film of mother- 
of-pearl detached from the plate, and 
left upon the cement ; but subsequent 
experiments convinced me that this 
was a mistake, and that the mother- 
of-pearl really communicated to the 
cement the properties which it pos- 
sessed. 

The best method of making this ex 
periment is to employ black sealing- 
wax, and to take the impression from 
the mother-of-pearl when the wax is 
rendered as fluid as possible by heat. 
The mother-of-pearl should be fixed 
to a handle like a seal, and its surface 
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should be carefully deprived of any 
greasy substance that might accident- 
ally be adhering to it. 

he properties of mother-of-pearl 
may also be communicated in this way 
to balsam-of-tolu, gum-arabic, gold- 
leaf placed upon wax, tinfoil, the fu- 
sible metal composed of bismuth and 
mercury, and to lead, by hard pressure 
or the blow of a hammer. When the 
impression is first made upon the fu- 
sible metal, the play of colours is sin- 
gularly fine ; but the metallic surface 
soon loses its polish, and the colours 
gradually decay. 

In order to show that in these cases 
no part of the mother-of-pearl is left 
on the surface, I plunged a piece of 
wax, after it had received the impres- 
sion, into nitric acid, which would 
have instantly destroyed the carbonate 
of lime, of which the mother-of-pearl 
is chiefly composed, but it had no ef- 
fect either in destroying or diminish- 
ing the colorific property of the sur- 
face. In soft cements, made of bees- 
wax and rosin, the slightest degree of 
heat destroys the superficial configu- 
ration, by which the colour is produ- 
ced. In sealing-wax, gum-arabic, and 
realgar, a much greater heat is neces- 
sary to destroy it; but in tinfoil and 
lead, its destruction can gnly be ef- 
fected by the temperature at which 
they cease to become solid. 

If we now examine the prismatic 
images reflected from the wax which 
has received the impression from an 
unpolished piece of mother-of-pearl, 
we shall find, that the single prismatic 
image which is thus produced is on 
the right hand side of the common 
image, whereas it is on the left hand 
side of the common image in the mo- 
ther-of-pearl itself. 

At different angles of incidence, the 
two coloured images, formed by the 
wax, follow the same laws as those 
produced by the mother-of-pearl ; but 
the mass of green and crimson light 
never appears: It is therefore caused 
by some internal structure, which can- 
not be communicated to other bodies. 

When an impression is taken from 
the fracture of mother-of-pearl, its 
faculty of producing colour is also 
communicated. In imparting to gum- 
arabic and balsam-of-tolu the super- 
ficial configuration of mother-of-pearl, 
we are enabled, on account of their 
transparency, to observe the changes 
induced upon the transmitted light. 
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The extraordinary images formed by 
reflection were both visible—the pri- 
mary one being remarkably brilliant, 
and the secondary one scarcely per- 
ceptible ; but when the light was 
transmitted through the gum, the 
primary image was nearly extinct, 
while the secondary one was unusu- 
ally brilliant and highly-coloured, far 
surpassing in splendour those which 
are formed by transmission through 
the mother-of-pearl itself. When 
both the surfaces of gum-arabic are 
impressed with mother-of-pearl, four 
images are seen. The colours seen by 
transmission are more brilliant in the 
gum than in the balsam, as the latter 
the greatest reflective power; but 
the coloured images produced by re- 
flection do not seem to have suffered 
a greater dispersion when they are 
formed by the metals than when they 
are formed by cements. 
When the impression is taken from 
a pearl, the wax receives a character 
similar to that which is possessed by 
the pearl. The image reflected from 
the surface of the pearl is enveloped 
in a quantity of unformed light, aris- 
ing from a cause which will afterwards 
be explained; and the very same 
white nebulosity is reflected from the 
wax. 
(To be continued.) 


—=—>_— 
LETTER 
TO THE LORD HIGH CONSTABLE, 
From Mr Dinmonr. 


MY LORD, 
Your Lordship will be very concern- 
ed to hear of the death of your old 
tenant Maggie Scott: she has been 
long on your estate ; and although the 
rent she paid was but small, yet every 
body had a respect for her from her 
great age and former character, for she 
was in her 78th year when she died ; 
and has, as your Lordship may re- 
member my telling you, been in a 
very weakly condition for many years 
past: she was always drivelling and 
repeating what other people said to 
her as observations of her own, and 
was grown very ignorant of every 
thing passing in the world. But as I 
remembered her once a very enter-~ 
taining woman, and had a love for the 
stories she used to tell about the 45, 
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and so forth, I always continued to 
y her a visit now and then, and see 
a her affairs were going on. In- 
deed, there were few months that I 
did not see her, although I am sure 
her talk was very wearisome. Her 
daughter, that has been out of the 
country, was sent for when her end 
was supposed to be near ; for the old 
body was quite sensible of her state, 
and knew she could not last above a 
month or two, and indeed gave direc- 
tions about her funeral, and desired 
to be interred in her old blue gown in 
which she had been married. She 
was buried in the church-yard, in the 
same grave with old Maggie Reekie, 
her cousin ; and the principal mourner 
was one Hughie, who had lived in 
her house for some bn and was 
supposed to be privately married to 
her. The old woman’s character suf- 
fered pretty at one time in conse- 
quence of her connexion with this 
man,—but dead dogs are all good. 
Some old people of the parish lament 
the mistress; such as old Adam, he 
that was once the principal lawyer of 
these parts, Mrs P., also long Bob 
the witty writer in South-side, who is 
sup’ to have been familiar with 
her in her youth ; he wears a crape on 
his hat ever since. Your Lordship’s 
principal tenant, Frank, took no con- 
cern in the matter, and would not 
even allow the old woman a single 
drop of wine from his cellar, to keep 
soul and body together. Notice was 
taken of her death in a very indiffer- 
ent discourse preached by a dominie 
from the Border, who has paid great 
attention to her daughter since she 
came ; as also, surly James Horn in 
Roseside. These two had a farm held 
at will from a laird over the glen, but 
he turned them out, being incapable. 
Both of them are much with her, but 
le say she will not marry either 

of them, although I hear it whispered 
she is thicker than she should be with 
both ; as also with some others, par- 
Some egies (which shocks every 
body that reflects on the footing he 
was on with her mother). Indeed, if 
all be true that is said, there is scarce- 
ly a shabby sort of fellow in the coun- 
try-side but what she draws up with. 
She is said to keep company with 
cheeping Charlie ; but this must be 
mere reports. In the mean time she 


has dropt her mother’s name, and 
passes by the name of Reekie, which 
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she thinks more genteel, in consec 
quence of some bit heritage to which 
it is not certain whether she have much 
title. I take the liberty of writing your 
Lordship these few lines, merely to put 
your Lordship on your guard against 
granting this ill-behaved young wo- 
man any renewal of the tack, which 
I hear expires in two years. At least, 
your Lordship should insist on her 
parting with the Dominie and James 
Horn, which are a disgrace to any re- 
spectable person to be seen with, and 
to see if she cannot get herself married 
upon some decent young man of your 
Lordship’s tenantry, who will endea- 
vour to improve the farm, which seems 
to be as yet in the same old-fashioned 
state that the old woman had always 
been used to. Your Lordship will 
see that I have no motive in all this 
but merely your Lordship’s interest, 
and a regard for the family ; with kind 
compliments to Mr Fyfe and Mr Shaw, 
and all inquiring friends, I remain, till 
death, your Lordship’s obedient ser- 
vant, and friend at command, 
Danovie Dinmont. 


——— 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM IN GERMANY. 


MR EDITOR, 


The first section of the work on Ani- 
mal Magnetism, to which I have re- 
ferred in your last Number, after 
some general reflections on Animal 
Magnetism, and on the Organic Ether, 
by Professor Eschenmayer, contains 
an account of a remarkable prophecy 
of the death of an eminent een 
by two somnambulists, which was 
fulfilled in the end of October 1816. 
Professor Eschenmayer, who commu- 
nicates this account, pledges himself 
for its truth, having himself received 
the particulars of it from persons of the 
highest rank and respectability. The 
names of all the bps ark the 
person whose death is prophesied, are 
given in initials; but it is declared, 
that any one desirous of more particu- 
lar information respecting them may 
without difficulty obtain it. 
Mademoiselle W. (a celebrated som- 
nambulist mentioned in Hufeland’s 
Journal, in an account given by the 
court physician, Klein) prophesied in 
1812, on the 12th of July, in the 
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presence of the court physician, K1— 
and three other persons of distinction, 

§. M. would die in the year 1816, 
petween the 18th and 20th of April, 


jn an uncommon manner. The som- 
pambulist at the same time enjoined 
al] present to preserve the strictest 
silence; as the smallest indiscretion 
would subject her and oe to very 
Jeasant consequences: she, in par- 
feet, would be regarded as insane. 
Mademoiselle W. had often said, that 
none of her prophecies ought to be 
ed as positive, till she had con- 
frmed them in her next crisis. On 
this account her divinations were al- 
ways made the subject of inquiry du- 
ring the succeeding paroxysm. Ac- 
cordingly, when the question regard- 
ing the fulfilment of this prediction 
was put to her, in a crisis, the date of 
which has been forgotten, she replied, 
that the year of the death was deter- 
mined, but that she might have erred 
in the month. This prophecy was 
imparted but to a few friends. The 
period of its fulfilment was very dis- 
tant, and other circumstances required 
silence. Professor Eschenmayer had 
heard of it as a dark saying ; but at 
that time he had no belief in such 
gifts of divination, and no desire to 
make more minute inquiries. Three 
after this, a second somnambulist 
predicted the same event; and not 
only was the year and the month fore- 
told, but also the day of the death 
pointedly fixed. It was in April 1816 
that the Professor heard from a friend 
the particular details of both the first 
and second predictions ; but he could 
give no credit to such extraordinary 
phenomena. He had indeed written a 
treatise upon Animal Magnetism, and 
endeavoured therein to explain, upon 
physical principles, the universal ap- 
pearances of the soul, which seem to 
render us independent of time and 
space; but such a power of divination, 
which, without acknowledging the in- 
fluence of a higher world, appears in- 
comprehensible, exceeded his belief. 
On the 17th of April 1816, Kr—, a 
somnambulist magnetised by Dr N. 
prophesied, in presence of the court 
ysician, KI—, Dr N. and Professor 
t, that S. M. would die in that 
year, in the month of October. Many 
Important bets were lost and won on 
this subject ; but how exactly every 
thing came to pass in the end of Octo- 
ber 1816, those who are acquainted 
With the event do not require to be 
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told. In the first prophecy it is par~ 
ticularly mentioned ther Mademoiselle 
W. said to Dr KI—, that he should 
be sent for before the death ; and this 
in reality took place. 

** This is the fact,” says Eschen- 
mayer, “and nothing but the fact ;— 
let they who please exercise upon it their 
cold scepticism or their amusing ridi- 
cule. They are both alike unworthy 
of regard, and I meet them with the 
motto from Hufeland and Stieglits, 


* Factum infectum fieri nequit.’ 


This one resource still remains: It 
was all Chance. Miserable evasion !” 

The third communication in this 
section of the Archives is by Professor 
Nasse, and contains an account of a 
case which, in the Professor’s opinion, 
—_ out a relation of the Animal 

agnetism hitherto unobserved. It is 
entitled, “‘ The Dependence which a 
dying Person who has been magnetised 
has on the Magnetiser.” 

Professor Nasse was called to the 
assistance of the wife of Mr Zimmer- 
mann in Bielefeld, who was dying of 
consumption. All the usual remedies 
had been tried in vain, and Dr Nasse 
proposed animal etism. 

Zimmermann, who was sincerely 
attached to his wife, undertook the 
manipulation himself. At first it had 
the usual effect of producing sleep, 
and a few incoherent words were ut- 
tered during the crisis ; but after it 
had been continued twenty-four days, 
the patient shewed no symptoms of 
amendment. 

At the commencement, the Magnet- 
ism had made her more cheerful ; but 
now she became very peevish and sus~ 
picious; and her husband confessed 
candidly to Dr Nasse, that he doubted 
much that the change in his wife’s 
temper and behaviour had made him 
lose the lively interest he had at first 
felt for her recovery. As there were 
evident proofs of mutual dislike, Dr 
Nasse thought it advisable that Zim- 
mermann should give up the manipu- 
lation ; but there was no one the Doc- 
tor knew, who was sufficiently in- 
terested in the patient to carry it on. 
She continued to grow worse every 
day, and her strength was quite ex- 
hausted. About a week after the dis~ 
continuance of the Animal Magnetism, 
the hour of death approached ; but 
there occurred at the same time this 
remarkable phenomenon, that the pa- 
tient could not die. Dr Nasse had 
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often sat beside the dying, watching 
the eventful moment of death ; but he 
had never witnessed so tedious a de- 

ture as in this patient. For two 
days life and death struggled together . 
Often she lay surrounded by her 
friends, pale and breathless, and lite, to 
all appearance, entirely extinguished ; 
when suddenly she would open her 
eyes, look up, breathe more strongly, 
and seem again recalled to existence. 
This happened so repeatedly, that Dr 
Nasse, who at first had considered it 
as perhaps depending on the state of 
the lungs of the patient, became more 
attentive and anxious to find out the 
cause of so singular a circumstance. 
To his astonishment, he discovered 
that the sudden recall to life never 
failed to take place every time the 
patient’s husband entered the room ; 
and as soon as he left it, she again 
sank down pale and exhausted. This 
was so remarkable, that it did not 
escape her husband’s observation, and 
he was very desirous to renew the 
magnetical operations. But Dr Nasse 
thought it improper to continue it to 
the very brink of the grave; and 
therefore Mr Zimmermann, yielding 
to the arguments and persuasions of 
Dr Nasse, quitted the room for a con- 
siderable time, and permitted his wife 
to depart in peace. 

The communication which precedes 
this, by Nasse, is an account, by. Dr 
Tritschler of Cannstadt, of a boy of 
thirteen years of age, cured in an as- 
tonishing manner by Animal Magnet- 
ism. But as this case is given at great 
length, I shall reserve the abridgement 
of it for your next Number. In the 
mean time, I leave your readers to make 
their own comments on the short spe- 
cimens of magnetical prophecy and 
physic, which have now been given. 

G. 


—— 
ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
No I. 


Our talk shall be (a theme we never tire on) 

Of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Byron, 

(Our England’s Dante)—Wordsworth— 

. Hunt, and Keats, 

The Muses’ son of promise; and of what 
feats 

He yet may do. 


CORNELIUS WEBB. 


Wut the whole critical world is 
occupied with balancing the merits, 
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whether in theory or in execution 
what is ieaeacalp called Tur ees | 
ScHoo, it is strange that no one 
seems to think it at all n to 
say a single word about another new 
school of poetry which has of late 
sprung up among us. This school hag 
not, I believe, as yet received 
name ; but if I may be permitted tp 
have the honour of christening it, jt 
may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation of Tuz Cockney Scuooy, 
ts chief Doctor and Professor is My 
li eigh Hunt, a man certainly of some 
talents, of extravayunt pretensions both 
in wit, poetry, and politics, and withal 
of exquisitely bad taste, and extremely 
vulgar modes of thinking and manners 
in all respects. He is a man of little 
education. He knows absolutely no 
thing of Greek, almost nothing of 
Latin, and his knowledge of Italian 
literature is confined to a few of the 
most popular of Petrarch’s so 
and an imperfect acquaintance. with 
Ariosto, through the medium of Mr 
Hoole. As to the French poets, he 
dismisses them in the mass as a set of 
prim, precise, unnatural pretenders, 
The truth is, he is in a state of 
ignorance about them and all that 
have done. He has never read Zaire 
nor Phédre. To those great German 
poets who have illuminated the last 
fifty years with a splendour to which 
this country has, for a long time, 
seen nothing comparable, Mr Hunt 
is an absolute stranger. Of Spanish 
books he has read Don Quixote (in 
the translation of Motteux), and some 
poems of Lope de Vega in the imita- 
tions of my Lord Holland. Of all the 
great critical writers, either of ancient 
or of modern times, he is utterly ig- 
norant, excepting only Mr Jefftey a 
mong ourselves. 

With this stock of knowledge, Mr 
Hunt presumes to become the founder 
of a new school of poetry, and throws 
away entirely the chance which he 
might have had of gaining some true 

tical fame, had he been less loftyin 
Sis oostentiaes The story of Rimini 
is not wholly undeserving of praise 
It possesses some tolerable peer 
which are all quoted in the Edinburgh 
Reviewer's account of the poem, and 
not one of which is quoted in the very 
illiberal attack upon it in the Quar 
terly. But such is the wretched taste 
in which the greater part of the work 
is executed, that most certainly 10 
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man.who reads it once will ever be 
able to prevail upon himself to read it 

in. One feels the same —_— at 

idea of opening Rimini, that im- 
* eeait on the mind of a man of 
fyshion, when he is invited to enter, 
for a second time, the gilded drawing- 
room of a little mincing boarding- 
school mistress, who would fain have 
an At Home in her house. Every 
thing is pretence, affectation, finery, 
and gaudiness. ‘The beaux are attor- 
neys’ apprentices, with chapeau bras 
and Limerick gloves—fiddlers, harp- 
teachers, and clerks of genius: the 
belles are faded fan-twinkling spin- 
sters, prurient vulgar misses rom. 
school, and enormous citizens’ wives. 
The company are entertained with 
lukewarm negus, and the sounds of a 
paltry piano-forte. 

All the great poets of our country 
have been men of some rank in so- 
ciety, and there is no vulgarity in any 
of their writings ; but Mr Hunt can- 
not utter a dedication, or even a note, 
without betraying the Shibboleth of low 
birth and low habits. He is the ideal of 
a Cockney Poet. He raves perpetuall 
about “green fields,” “jaunty streams, ” 
and “ o’er-arching leafiness,” exactly 
as a Cheapside shop-keeper does about 
the beauties of his box on the Cam- 
berwell road. Mr Hunt is altogether 
unacquainted with the face of nature 
in her magnificent scenes; he has 
never seen any mountain higher than 
Highgate-hill, nor reclined by any 
stream more pastoral than the Serpen- 
tine River. But he is determined to 
be a poet eminently rural, and he 
rings ihe chemgnenalll one is sick of 
him, on the beautics of the different 
“high views” which he has taken of 
God and nature, in the course of some 
Sunday dinner parties, at which he has 
assisted in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. His books are indeed not known 
in the country ; his fame as a poet 
(and I might almost say, as a politi- 
cian too,) is entirely confined to the 
young attorneys and embryo-barris- 
ters about town. In the opinion of 
these competent judges, London is the 
world—and Hunt is a Homer. 

_ Mr Hunt is not disqualified by his 
ignorance and vulgarity alone, for be- 
ing the founder of®a respectable sect 
in poetry. He labours under the bur- 
den of a sin more deadly than either 
of these. ‘The two great elements of 
all dignified poetry, religious feeling, 
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and patriotic feeling, have no. place 
in his writings. His religion is a poor 
tame dilution of the blasphemies of the 
Encyclopedie—his patriotism a crude, 
vague, ineffectual, and sour Jacobin- 
ism. His works exhibit no reverence 
either for God or man ; neither altar 
nor throne have any dignity in his 
eyes. He speaks well of nobody but 
two or three great dead poets, and in 
so speaking of them he does well; 
but, alas! Mr Hunt is no conjurer 
rexvn # Aavbave. He pretends, indeed, 
to be an admirer of Spenser and 
Chaucer, but what he praises in them 

®is never what is most deserving of 
praise—it is only that which he hum- 
bly conceives bears some resemblance 
to the more perfect productions of Mr 
Leigh Hunt ; and we can always dis~ 
cover, in the midst of his most violent 
ravings about the Court of Elizabeth, 
and the days of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
the Fairy Queen—that the real objects 
of his admiration are the Coterie of 
Hampstead and the Editor of the Ex- 
aminer. When he talks about chi- 
valry and King Arthur, he is always 
thinking of himself, and ‘‘ a small 
party of friends, who meet once a-week 
at a Round Table, to discuss the merits 
of a leg of mutton, and of the subjects 
upon which we are to write.”—Mr 
Leigh Hunt’s ideas concerning the su- 
blime, and concerning his own powers, 
bear a considerable resemblance to 
those of his friend Bottom, the weaver, 
on the same subjects; ‘‘ I will roar, 
that it shall do any man’s heart good 
to hear me.”—‘ I will roar you an 
*twere any nightingale.” 


The poetry of Mr Hunt is such as ~~ 


might be expected from the personal 
character and habits of its author. As 
a vulgar man is perpetually labouring 
to be genteel—in like manner, the 
poetry of this man is always on the 
stretch to be grand. He has been 
allowed to look for a moment from the 
antichamber into the saloon, and mis- 
taken the waving of feathers and the 
painted floor for the sine qua non’s of 
elegant society. He would fain be al- 
ways tripping and waltzing, and is 
sorry that he cannot be allowed to 
walk about in the morning with yel- 
low breeches and flesh-coloured silk- 
stockings. He sticks an artificial rose- 
bud into his button hole in the midst 
of winter. He wears no neckcloth, 
and cuts his hair in imitation of the 
Prints of Petrarch. In_ his verses 
7] 
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he is always desirous of being airy, 
graceful, easy, courtly, and Iraran. 
If he had the est acquaintance 
with the great demi-gods of Italian 
poetry, he could never fancy that the 
style in which he writes, bears any, 
even the most remote, resemblance to 
the severe and simple manner of Dante 
—the tender stillness of the lover of 
Laura—or the te oe and -na- 
tured unconscious elegance of the in- 
imitable Ariosto. He has gone into a 
strange delusion about himself, and is 
just as absurd in supposing that he 

“resembles the Italian Poets, as a greater 

ining that he is a Philosopher after 

e manner of Kant or Mendelshon— 
and that “ the eye of Lessing bears 

a remarkable likeness to ming,” i. e. 

the eye of Mr Samuel Coleridge.* 

The extreme moral deptavity of the 
Cockney School is another thing which 
is for ever thrusting itself upon the 
public attention, and convincing eve 
man of sense who looks into their pr 
ductions, that they who sport such 
sentiments can never be great poets. 

How could any man of high original 

genius ever stoop publicly, at the pre- 

sent day, to dip his fingers in the least 
of those glittering and rancid ob- 
scenities which float on Ge surface of 

Mr Hunt's Hi ene? His 

resembles that of a man who Haren 

company with kept-mistresses. His 


muse indelicately like a tea-sip- 
ing milliner girl. Some excuse for 


er there might have been, had she 
been hurried away by imagination or 
passion ; but with her, indecency seems 
a disease, she appears to speak un- 
clean things from perfect inanition. 
Surely they who are connected with 
Mr Hunt by the tender relations of 


society, have good reason to ee / 


that his muse should have been 
prostituted. In Rimini a deadly 
wound is aimed at the dearest confi- 
dences of domestic bliss. The author 
has voluntarily chosen—a subject not 
of simple seduction alone—one in 
which mind seems absolutely to 
gloat over all the details of adultery 
and incest. 

The unhealthy and jaundiced me- 
dium through which the Founder of 





* Mr Wordsworth (meaning, we presume, 
to pay Mr Coleridge a compliment,) makes 
him look very absurdly, 

** A noticeable man, with large grey eyes.” 
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the Cockney School views every thi 

like moral truth, is apparent, not only 
from his obscenity, but also from his 
want of respect for all that numerous 
class of plain upright men, and yp. 
pretending women, in which the real 
worth and excellence of human socie. 
ty consists. Every man is, accordi 

to Mr Hunt, a dull potato-eatj 

blockhead—of no greater value tg 
God or man than any ox or dray. 
horse—who is not an admirer of Vol. 
taire’s romans, a worshipper of Lord 
Holland and Mr Haydon, anda quoter 
of John Buncle and Chaucer’s Flower 


Quack still (Mr wey is, in im-@and Leaf. Every woman is useful 


only as a breeding machine, unless she 
is fond of reading Launcelot of the 
Lake, in an antique summer-house, 

How such an indelicate writer as 
Mr Hunt can pretend to be an ad. 
mirer of Mr Wordsworth, is to us 4 
thing altogether inexplicable. One 
great charm of Wordsworth’s noble 
compositions consists in the digni 
ed purity of thought, and the pa 
triarchal simplicity of feeling, with 
which they are throughout penetrated 
and imbued. We can conceive a 
vicious man admiring with distant 
awe the spectacle of virtue and purity; 
but if he does so sinc2rely, he must 
also do so with the profoundest feel- 
ing of the error of his own ways, and 
the resolution to amend them. His 
admiration must be humble and silent, 
not pert and loquacious. Mr Hunt 
praises the purity of Wordsworth as 
if he himself were pure, his dignity as 
if he also were dignified. He is al- 
ways like the ball of Dung in the fa- 
ble, pleasing himself, and amusing 
bye-standers with his ‘‘ nos poma na- 
tamus.” For the person who writes 
Rimini, to admire the Excursion, is 

/just as impossible as it would be for a 

Chinese polisher of cherry-stones, ora 
gilder of tea-cups, to burst into tears 
at the sight of the Theseus or the 
Torso. 

The Founder of the Cockney School 
would fain claim poetical kindred with 
Lord Byron and Thomas Moore. 
Such a connexion would be as unsuit- 
able for them as for William Words 
worth. The days of Mr Moore's 
follies are long since over ; and, as he 
is a thorough gentleman, he must ne 
cessarily entertain the greatest con- 
tempt for such an under-bred person 
as Mr Leigh Hunt. But Lord By- 
ron! How must the haughty spirit of 
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nd Harold contemn the subal- 
ye medi of our modern tuft- 


hunter. ‘he insult which he offered 
to Lord Byron in the dedication of 
Rimini,—in og a 3" cock- 

e scribbler, e as- 
ed eg Ae one of the most 
nobly-born of English Patricians, and 
one of the first geniuses whom the 
world ever produced, as “‘ My dear 
Byron,” although it may have been 
forgotton and despised by the illus- 
trious person whom it most nearly 
concerned,—excited a feeling of utter 
loathing and disgust in the public 
mind, which will always be remem- 
bered whenever the name of Leigh 
Hunt is mentioned. We dare say Mr 
Hunt has some fine dreams about the 
true nobility being the nobility of ta- 
lent, and flatters himself, that with 
those who acknowledge only that sort 
of rank, he himself passes for being 
the peer of Byron. He is sadly mis- 
taken. He is as completely a Plebeian 
in his mind as he is in his rank and 
station in society. To that highest and 
unalienable nobility which the great 
Roman satirist styles ‘f sola atque uni- 
ca,” we fear his pretensions would be 
equally unavailing. 

The shallow and impotent preten- 
sions, tenets, and attempts, of this 
man,—and the success with which his 
influence seems to be extending itself 
among a pretty numerous, though 
certainly a very paltry and pitiful, 
set of readers,—have for the last 
two or three years been considered 
by us with the most sickening aver- 
sion. The very culpable manner in 
which his chief poem was reviewed in 
the Edinburgh Review (we believe it 
is no secret, at his own impatient 
and feverish request, by his partner 
in the Round Table), was matter of 
concern to more readers than our- 
selves. The masterly pen which in- 
flicted such signal chastisement on 
the early licentiousness of Moore, 
should not have been idle on that oc- 
casion. Mr Jeffrey does ill, when he 
delegates his important functions into 
such hands as those of Mr Hazlitt. 
It was chiefly in consequence of that 
gentleman’s allowing Leigh Hunt to 
pass unpunished through a scene of 
slaughter, which his execution might 
se highly have graced, that we came 
to the resolution of laying before our 
readers a series of essays on the Cock= 

Vou. Il. 
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ney School—of which here termina’ 
the first. Z. 


a 


STRICTURES ON AN ARTICLE IN NO. 
LVI. OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
ENTITLED, “ PRESENT STATE OF 
WEST INDIA AFFAIBS.” 


Tue lead which has been taken by 
the Edinburgh Review in all discus- 
sions connected with colonial matters, 
has given an authority to its dogmas 
in every question of colonial policy, to 
which, on more accurate investigation, 
it will be found by no means entitled. 
Instead of dispassionate inquiry into 
the real merits of any case, it uniform~- 
ly advocates whatever appears hostile 
to the views of those who, from their 
local knowledge, are most conversant 
with colonial affairs, and attempts to 
stigmatize them with every odious 
epithet that can be conceived. This is 
so contrary to the true spirit which 
ought to influence discussions on which 
the happiness of so many depends, 
that it isa peer duty in every 
individual, however humble his ate 
tainments, to counteract such mis- 
chievous and injurious proceedings, by 
boldly proclaiming whatever facts he 
may possess. This duty is rendered 
still more cogent when that individual 
is a decided abolitionist both in prin- 
ciple and practice ; who wishes for the 
attainment of all the good that the 
most enthusiastic disciple of the African 
Institution can anticipate, but who will 
not compromise truth and ves, 
This general impression has been fi 
confirmed by an article in the seth 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
which professes to be a critique of a 
medical work by Dr Williamson ; but 
which in fact is, as is too often the case 
in that Journal, a summary of the pe- 
culiar tenets of the Reviewer, in which 
little notice is taken of the work itself, 
except to pervert the statements and 
reasonings of the author. The exa- 
mination which it is now proposed to 
make must consist of two parts. 

First, A brief analysis of the gene- 
ral principles adopted by the Review- 
er; and, 

Second, An inquiry into the use 
made of Dr Wiliiamson’s Observa~ 
tions. 

In both of these ¢ few general and 
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critical remarks will necessarily be in- 


—e 

The Reviewer opens his attack on 

the colonists ~ such his essay is un- 

doubtedly to be considered) by apolo- 

gizing for not having appeared on the 
eld for nearly two years. His reasons 

are curious, and we here present them, 


that they may be fairly understood. 


** The West Indians and their antagonists 
had entered at large into the conflict. The 
passions of men on either side were kindled ; 
the one warm in defence of their sup- 
posed interests and fancied rights ; the other 
in behalf of the highest interests of justice 
and the inalienable rights of human nature. 
The press teemed with almost daily publi- 
cations, in every shape, and of all sizes—it 
is scarcely n to add, of various 
merits, both critical and moral—from the 
calmest and most convincing vindication of 
truth, and of character wantonly assailed, 
to the coarsest ribaldry, and the dullest mis- 

tation. Parliamentary discussion 
soon followed ; and, an accidental riot in a 
small district of one of the Islands being 
heard of about the same time, the alarm was 
industriously spread, that the abolitionists, 
the English Amis des Noirs, were spread- 
ing the devastation of Negro insurrection 
over the English settlements, which their 
ecessors in France had established in 
t Domingo. The mass of materials which 
we should have had to wade through, might 
have justified our delaying the continuation 
of the subject, until a little time had render- 
ed so minute a review of it unnecessary. 
But we were still more oe withheld, 
by a wish that the clouds raised by the ani- 
mosities of the moment should pass away, 
and leave the facts of the case to appear, as 
we knew they soon must, in their true col- 
ours and just proportions.” 


The three first paragraphs are re- 
markably accurate, if read in the way 
which their twofsld meaning admits— 
but we doubt much if the Reviewer’s 
version would accord with ours. ‘The 
next paragraph being more distinct, is 
more open to being canvased; and 
here we first throw down the gauntlet. 
We deny the assertion in toto, that 
the colonists, or the advocates of the 
colonists, who have appeared in the 
contest, have ever advanced, “‘ that 
the abolitionists, the English Amis des 
Noirs, were spreading the devastation 
of negro insurrection over the English 
settlements, which their predecessors 
in France had established in St Do- 
mingo.” But they have asserted, and 
they can prove their assertions, that 
INTERESTED AND FANATICAL INDI- 





VIDUALS, unprovided* with sufficient 
information, and possibly influenced 
by more sordid motives, do t 

the security of the British West India 
Colonies, by preaching Jacobinism to 
the slaves, and by publishing false. 
hoods in Britain respecting the views 
and wishes of the colonial proprietors, 
Among the abolitionists there are 
numbers of enlightened liberal men, 
whose efforts are worthy of the great 
cause in which they are enlisted—but 
these are rarely practically acquainted 
with the colonies, and are consequent- 
ly open to the misrepresentations of 
the sordid, who wish to turn their 
honourable exertions to an attainment 
of selfish ends. Such men as Wilber- 
force,t Sharpe, Pitt, and Fox, can on- 


* The deplorable ignorance of facts con. 
nected with the colonies is well ilhustrated b 
the following example, derived from a wo 
by one of the most violent members of the 
African Institution. He has, however, in 
his favour, the fact that he has never been 
in the West Indies, and therefore must have 
obtained his information from some indivi- 
dual who delighted in misrepresentation. 
‘* The arrangements of society, says Brough- 
ham, support the distinction” (that of com- 
— and confer signal privileges on its 
‘avoured possessors. Hence, a general sense 
of equality among all the whites, from the 
great planter down to the lowest mechanic 
who lives by his employment. When a 
blacksmith arrives at a plantation to shoe 
the horses, he approaches his employer; 
takes him by the hand ; performs his work 
in the stable ; returns to the parlour; and 
thinks himself insulted, if the honour of his 
company is not requested to dinner or cof- 

Brougham’s Colonial Policy of the 
European Powers. Book I. p. 76. vol. I. 
This may possess much merit, but it un- 
fortunately is quite untrue. 

+ Of Mr Wilberforce’s motives, talents, 
and disposition, no man can think more fa- 
vourably than the writer of these observa- 
tions, nor is there any one whe values more 
his great and persevering labours in the 
cause of humanity; but it is impossible 
to be blind to the fact, that Mr W. must 
derive all that he knows on the subject 
of the colonies from others, and frequently 
his information is bad. Had this not been 
the case, his candid and upright mind would 
have shrunk from the assertions which he 
made in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 10th June 1816, on -the Bar- 
badoes revolt. 

** ¢ The condition,’ said he, ‘ of the ne- 
gro population in that island was such as 
might account for the insurrection. In that 
island there were few resident proprietors $ 
and there might be a class of people that did 
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ly have been influenced by the purest 
motives. ‘To these even their oppon- 
ents must pay the homage of respect. 
Widely different, however, are the 
sentiments excited by the contempla- 
tion of gross ignorance and mis- 
representation. The Reviewer de- 
clares, that the period is arrived at 
which the topics of West Indian 
affairs may be resumed, though he 
does not condescend to assign his 
reasons. Possibly he abstains from 
so doing, lest it should be supposed 








not so much consult the feelings or comforts 
of the slaves as in our other colonies, and 
they pressed upon the rights of that d - 
ed race with a weight which they felt intol- 
erable—so that impatience under suffering, 
rather than from revolt, might be sup- 
posed to stimulate them to the conduct they 
» It might be suspeeted, adds a 
well-informed, though harsh Commentator, 
that this might be accusation was delivered 
either from ignorance, prejudice, or a cold 
blooded vindication of rebellion. When the 
assertion was made, it was no doubt calculat- 
ed that it might be answered, but, before it 
could officially be so, a long time must 
i and, in the mean time, the poison 
effect, and became rooted in the minds 
of the unwary. Where Mr Wilberforce 
obtained this information I know not, and 
he himself dare not, or cannot, disclose. In 
Barbadoes, it is ectly notorious to any 
thing but prejudice or wickedness of the 
most obstinate kind, that there are more re- 
sident, and not only resident but independ- 
ent, proprietors, than in half, if not the whole, 
of the British Charibbean Islands. Gene- 
ration succeeding generation of proprietors 
there live among their slaves, and look upon 
them as children. ‘ The exertions of the 
gentlemen of this country,’ say the official 
documents transmitted by the order of Go- 
vernment (and by them laid on the table of 
the House eof Commons, July 12th, 1815, 
in presence of Mr Wilberforce), ‘ in 
the education of their children in England, 
is highty honourable; and the number 
sent to Oxforl and Cambridge, on a due 
consideration of the expense and the pres- 
sure of the times, greatly exceeds what 
might have been expected.’ The number 
of whites is to the negroes as one to four, 
while, in most other colonies, it is not one 
to thirty. The number of properties de- 
stroyed or injured, where the proprietors 
were resident, is four to one of the absen- 
tees. The negro population of Barbadoes 
has also been annually on the increase from 
natural means, arising from the equality of 
sexes and few African negroes.” See p. 
170, 171, Edinburgh Review and West 
Indies, by Colonist. 
The statements contained in this extract 
are undeniably true. 
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that he did so “ on compulsion.” 
Before going farther, it is proper to 
enter a general protest against the style 
of the Reviewer, who uniformly as- 
sumes, that every argument used by 
every advocate of the colonists is sanc- 
tioned by every member of the colon- 
ial body. This we declare not to be 
the fact ; and we will even go so far as 
to assert, that many of the disgraceful 
absurdities published from the time 
of Bisset to the present day, apparent- 
ly in favour of the views of the colon- 
ists, have not even received the sanc- 
tion of a large majority of colonial 
proprietors. Indeed we strongly sus- 
pect, that many of these singularly 
absurd productions must have been 
written, published, and circulated, by 
the decided enemies of the. colonists. 
We enter this protest chiefly because 
the Reviewer boldly asserts, that “ the 
first great argument used by the 
planters was, the incompetence of the 
British Parliament to legislate for the 
internal affairs of the colonies,” (p. 
841). That this has been urged by 
some planters is undoubtedly the 
case ; but it has been far from being 
the argument of all. The transcend- 
ant power of the Imperial Parliament 
is known to all,—and the question is 
not one of power, but of policy. Great 
Britain has the power, because she 
has the physical strength; but it 
would be difficult to prove, that, be- 
cause she does possess this power, she 
ought to interfere in the most delicate 
relations that subsist in society. It is 
not here necessary to discuss the 
footing on which colonies ought to 
stand to their parent state. The 
question is diffuse, and might lead to 
an endless controversy. Experience, 
however, has shown, that if -olonies, 
possessing strength, be not ¢: asidered 
integral parts of the parent cate. and 
allowed a share in the represen? ition 
which determines their fate, a separa- 
tion is inevitable. The great example 
of the United States must satisfy 
every true Whig, which, it is to be 
presumed, the Reviewer must be. It 
is perfectly true, that the West In- 
dian colonies do not possess the power 
of physical resistance ; but they are 
constitutionally entitled to lay their 
grievances at the foot of the throne, 
and to urge, in every possible form, 
their objections to an interference 
which, if persisted in, can have but 
one result—the entire annihilation of 
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the British West Indian colonies. 
This is all that they have hitherto 
done ; and itis to be hoped that the 
Reviewer would not wish to deny to 
his countrymen, holding colonial pro- 
perty, the privileges which he would 
advocate for himself. 

The Reviewer, with much labour, 
after battling with some straw argu- 
ments of his own creation on the 
incompetency of the British Puarlia- 
ment, proceeds to show, that the non- 
interference of the British Parliament 
in the proposed Registry Bill arose 
from various concurrent causes, which 
may have had their influence, but 
which did not act altogether, in the 
way which he represents. The real 
truth appears to be, that the British 
Government becoming sensible of the 
impropriety of leading the slaves to 
fancy that their interests are diametri- 
cally opposed to those of their masters, 
and also of the necessity of cementing 
the bonds of union between these two 
classes, determined on allowing the 
suggestions of the abolitionists to be 
conveyed to the colonial parliaments, 
who, by their adoption of them, have 
given a triumphant refutation of the 
charge, that they are disinclined to 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves. 
The Registry Bill, as it first papa 
was a libel on the whole of the colo- 
nies. It implied, that all had been 
concerned in an act previously declar- 
ed to be felonious by the parent state. 
This has been most satisfactorily dis- 
proved. Was it to be wondered at, 
that men of character should repel 
such a charge? Or that they should 
oppose the progress of a bill which 
was apparently made only to stigma- 
tize them? The colonial parliaments 
zealously opposed the ses of the 

neral enactment of the British Par- 
iament ; but, whenever they were 
left to themselves, they have done all 
that could be wished. Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, Demerary, Berbice, and many 
of the smaller colonies, have passed 
registry bills, which have received the 
approbation of the most enlightened 
of the abolitionists; and it is more 
than — that their example will 
be followed by every other colony. 


The next Session of Parliament will 
probably prove, that parliamentary 
proceedings will not be instituted on 
slight grounds, even though unworthy 
attempts to clamour should be resort- 
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ed to. ‘hat Parliament has the rj 
is incontestible ; but we deny 
rudence requires them to interfere 
tween the slave and his maste 
except in cases where the conduct 
of the latter appears to be 
iniquitous. Let the former ones 
feel that there is a higher power than 
that immediately over him—let him 
fancy himself ill used—and all subor. 
dination will cease. Let him, on the 
other hand, be satisfied that his hegt 
and dearest interests are identified 
with those of his proprietor, and that 
to him he is to look for protection, 
safety, and comfort, and the happiest 
effects may be anticipated. Obedience 
and confidence must be consequent 
with their corresponding benefits, 
Numberless are the estates on which 
such confidence has been established— 
the master knows that he can depend 
on his people ; they, on the other hand, 
know that they can depend on their 
master. On such estates, punish- 
ment, beyond confinement, is scarce. 
ly heard of. It is a notorious 
that the physical strength of the ne 
groes far exceeds that of the white 
and coloured population of the col- 
onies, and that a knowlegde of that 
superiority alone is necessary to sti- 
mulate them to rebellion. Of this the 
insurrection in Barbadoes is adundant- 
ly illustrative, though the Reviewer 
affects to treat it as a ‘‘ meal mob.” 
But of this hereafter—The history 
of the West Indies, like that of India, 
shews the effect of opinion. Let the 
speli be once broken, and the power 
ot the few must cease. In expressi 
this sentiment, it is far from our wi 
to Oppose any practical good that can 
be proposed for the slaves ; on the con- 
trary, we should be its warmest advo- 
cates. We do not object to Regis- 
try Bills in the colonies, because they 
may guard against crime, but we object 
to their being enacted by the British 
Parliament, as well as to the incessant 
attacks made by some Members of the 
African Institution against every man 
who happens to be possessed of colonial 
property. We object not to that which 
is good, but to that which is practi- 
cally bad. 

It is not our intention here to enter 
into any discussions of the history of 
the alarms with which the Reviewer 
has favoured the public. Party poli- 
tics are too much intermingled with 
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them. But we feel it necessary to say 
afew words on the Barbadoes insur- 
rection, which the Keviewer admits to 
have had a “‘ somewhat better founda- 
tion in fact” than other alarms, be- 
cause ‘* some outrages were commit- 
ted by the slaves, and a number of 
lives were lost.” Edin. Review, No 56. 
p.348. The remainder of this pas- 
is too remarkable to be 
over ; we therefore extract it at length 
before making any comments : 

« But this occurrence, unhappily not 
very rare, or of any very ing import- 
ance in a slave colony, probably of no great- 
errelative magnitude than a mealmob in this 
country, was described as the beginning of 
war—a masuccre of the whites—a 


D 
second St Domingo. It was imputed to 
notions of emancipation received the 


and measures of the abolition par- 
ty; and, more _— it was a 
with the expectation of a registry act bei 
which the slaves, it was boldly - 
serted, had been taught to believe had their 
liberty for its object. We need not weary 
our readers with exposing the falsehood of 
these stories, A single fact puts them 
down,—but a fact which could not, from 
the nature of the thing, be known at the 
time of the discussion. Nothing further 
was ever heard of this negro rebellion. Now, 
had the stories propagated respecting it been 
true, it is in the highest degree unlikely that 
poe pursued by the Government 
at » should have been able to quell it 
so entirely; but, at all events, something 
must have eory during the three or 
four months which ela between the 
insurrection breaking out and the arrival in 
Barbadoes of the parliamentary address and 
the royal proclamation, to which the West 
Indians are, by the course of their argu- 
ment, compelled to ascribe the restoration 
of tranquillity.” 

That our readers may judge how far 
this insurrection resembled a meal 
mob, and whence it arose, we shall 
extract a full account of the mischief 
done, and the character which the in- 
surrection in Barbadoes assumed, from 
a valuable though ill-digested compil- 
ation of facts, the accuracy of which 
can be abundantly proved. 


“ The insurrection, which took place on 
the evening of Sunday the 14th of April, 
was only a portion of the intended mischi ief. 
The general rising had been planned to take 
Place on the night of the 17th following. 
Bridgetown was to have been set on fire in 
ten different places at once, and the whole 
city, with all the shipping, (to which they 

c the more helpless individuals of 
their victims would retire for refuge), was 
40 beconsumed. Every building, dwelling, 
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or cultivated field, throughout the island, 
was to have been laid in ashes. Under the 
most dreadful oaths, cemented by tasting 
human blood, they bound themselves to 
massacre all the white men and the white 
male children, and to reserve the white 
females for the more horrid fate of gratify. 
ing their lust. All the free coloured popu- 
lation were to be reduced to slavery, and 
compelled to work for their new masters. 
Their future emperor had built his throne 
midst human carnage. On smoking ruins 
he was to be crowned ; and the two daugh- 
ters of Mr Braithwaite were destined for 
his companions at pleasure, with the rank 
of princesses of the blood. On a standard, 
taken with him, was inscribed ‘ Liberty 
and white wives.’ Some were inscribed 
with the name of Wilberforce; others had 
in one place the figure of a white man 
hanging by the neck—in another the figure 
of a white woman kneeling, and implori 
mercy from a black man—and in a third 
the figures of a black crowned, with a white 
woman beside him. The impetuosity and 
intemperance, however, of their chief, who 
styled himself * Franklin Pitt Washington,’ 
rendered the plan (which would otherwise 
have been generally successful) in a great 
degree abortive, by commencing in a drunk- 
en frenzy his operations on the Sunday 
night, before his associates were aware. 
The insurgents stood the first fire from the 
regular troops, but fled yar the second 
volley. They conceived, that if the troops 
did not join them, they would at least not 
fire upon them, as the Prince Regent and 
Parliament, they said, were on their side. 
At one time they approached near the capit- 
al, and the report ran that they had actual- 
ly entered it, Terror and ; sane over- 
spread the city, and the situation of the 
white females became peculiarly distressing. 
Their refuge was the shipping in the bay, 
on board of which they immediately fled. 
By the morning of Tuesday, the insurgents 
were dispersed, but not till three parishes . 
were laid waste. From sixty to eighty 
estates were either destroyed, or very much 
injured. Two thousand hhds. of sugar 
ready for shipping were destroyed. Many 
hundreds of acres of canes were burnt 
down. The buildings were destroyed, and 
above 1000 slaves, it is calculated, have lost 
their lives. The loss of property is perhaps 
half a million sterling. The fatal Register 
Bill was the cause which more immediately 
urged them on, as they had been taught to 
believe by the more knowing and designing, 
that the King of Great Britain had made 
them all free, but that their masters refused 
to obey his orders. These orders, they were 
told, were in the possession of Sir James 
Leith, the com-nander of the forces, who was 
to emancipate them all, not only from slavery 
but from labour.” 

We have no doubt that every can- 
did man, on reading the preceding, 
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which is substantially true in all its 

rts, will see the erroneousness of the 

eviewer’s reasonirigs, the latter part 
of which are an odd compound of as- 
sertion and syllogism. Because the in- 
surrection in Barbadoes was repressed 
by the activity of Colonel Codd of the 
60th regiment, and by the decisive 
proclamation published by the com- 
mander-in-chief, immediately on his 
return to the island, the Reviewer in- 
fers that there is no danger of negro 
rebellion, and that the restoration of 
tranquillity is not to be ascribed to the 
parliamentary address, &c. The na- 
tural progress of the business was, as 
it would be stated by a candid mind, 
that the rebellion (for such it was) 
was suppressed with an energy that 
appalled the conspirators. Sir James 
Leith’s declaration of the views of the 
British Government deprived them of 
all apology for their expectation of ap- 
proaching freedom ; and while mat- 
ters were nearly settled, the royal pro- 
clamation, founded on the address of 
parliament, arrived, and convinced 
these poor misguided people that their 
hopes were vain, that their passions 
had been acted on by interested indi- 
viduals, and that their best stay was in 
their own masters, whose interests 
were the same as their own. 

The Reviewer contends, that “ the 
conduct of the West Indian Body 
themselves, not only in the mother 
country, but in the colonial assemblies, 
clearly evinces, both that there is no 
such ground of apprehension, and that 
they themselves know there is none.” 
This is the mere reasoning of a plead- 
er—of a pleader too who cares not by 
what means he gains his object, pro- 
vided that it be secured. ‘The West 
Indians may, in some instances, have 
been indiscreet in discussing the ques- 
tions of the abolition and the registry 
bill before their slaves; but the dis- 
cussions on the latter point, into which 
they have been forced, both in the 
British and colonial Parliaments, have 
been owing to the intemperance of 
some of its advocates. The important 
object of abolition has been obtained ; 
the next duty of the abolitionists was 
to see that the law did not become a 
dead letter. If the African Institution 
act from an honest desire to guard 
against evil, they would suggest to the 
British Government all the schemes 
which might be recommended to the 
eolonial legislatures, which would much 





more cheerfully meet such suggesti 
than submit to charges made against 
them without even the means of de. 
fence. If, however, its object be to 
excite clamour without regard to con. 
sequences, they will pursue the same 
system which has already raised the 
standard of revolt. They will ob 
the colonists to vindicate themselves: 
they will thus lead the negroes to a 
knowledge of what they may do; and 
when desolation shall mark our once 
happy and flourishing possessions, they 
will then learn how far their conduct 
has been consistent with their duty as 
men or as Christians. 

Before we conclude our comments 
on the general observations made by 
the Reviewer, we may remark, that 
his proposal of establishing ‘ a dupli. 
cate registry for all the colonies in 
London,” cannot be objected to by the 
planters, unless it be made a source 
of expense to them, which they ought 
not to bear. The statutory provision 
would require much consideration, and 
if resorted to, it should be made appli- 
cable to every possible contingency, o 
therwise it might be converted into an 
engine of gross oppression,—which 
might suit the inclinations of some 
West India consignees, but can never 
promote the ends of justice and human- 
ity. 

‘rhe looseness of the statements 
made by the Reviewer, has necessarily 
introduced a certain want of connex- 
ion in the preceding remarks, which 
can only be obviated by a general 
summary, which, together with these- 
eond part of these observations, must 
be postponed for the present. 

In the order proposed, we should 
now proceed to ascertain the us 
made of Dr Williamson’s Work by 
the Reviewer, in furtherance of his 
general statements. The testimony 
of this gentleman he considers valu- 
able, “ in support of the positions 
maintained by the abolitionists, more 
especially as regards the treatment of 
the slaves, notwithstanding the en- 
forcement of the abolition laws, and 
the large professions of the West 
India body.” We shall endeavour 
to determine, by a comparison of 
the Reviewer's statement with Dr 
Williamson himself, how far the fore 
mer is entitled to the reputation of 
candour and fair dealing ; but this we 
shall defer doing to the next Num- 
ber. 
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ELEGY BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


WE return our best thanks to the Er- 
qRick SHEPHERD for the following very 
peautiful lines, and will, at all times, be 

to receive his communications. He 
ps. be conferring upon us a signal favour, 
were he occasionally to enrich our Work with 
a few of his exquisite Songs: for, in our 
opinion, he is, in that department, little, if 
at all inferior to Burns himself. Why does 
not the Author of ** Kilmeny” show what 
might be made of a regular Pastoral Poem ? 
There a delightful field lies open to his 
genius, ed not with human life alone, 
but also with the aérial creatures whom he 
loves, and has described better than any 
other modern We may quote the 
words of another Scottish bard. 


« Sweet voices! circling all the cloudy tops 
Of the green mountains, and from mossy 


caves 
Piping at midnight ! like the little wren 
At‘times heard singing from some ruin’d 


wall, 
Now like a burst of choral instruments 
Filling with bliss the blue arch of the 
heavens, 
Music fit for the stars! There is he seen, 
The green-robed Hatper, sitting on the 
cairn 
Where sleeps some Chief of Old—or on the 


turt 

Of the lone sheep-fold, where the lambs are 
yin 

All round ne calm as snow,—or the gray 
stone 

Which the hawk, waking from his slumber, 
leaves 

To that sudden Fairy ! And there the Fairy 


YS, 
And sings his wild low tunes unto the soul 
Of some night-wandering man—oftenest to 


Him 
Who found in youth a Harp among the 


hills 

Dropt by the Elfin-people, and while the 
moon 

Entranced hangs o’er still St Mary’s Loch, 

Harps by that charmed water, so that the 
Swan 

Comes floating onwards through the water- 
lilies 


A dreamlike creature listening to a dream ; 

And the Queen of the Fairies, rising si- 
lently ; 

Through the pure mist, stands at the Shep- 
herd’s feet, 

And half forgets her own green paradise, 

Far in the bosom of the Hill,—so wild ! 

So sweet! so sad! flows forth that Shep- 
herd’s Lay !” WILson. 


Such a recommendation as this from the 
pen of a kindred writer, ought, we feel, to 
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weigh more with Mr Hogg than any thing 
we could say to him, cates ho that he 
will tune his harp to the themes thus wildly 
alluded to, in which, both by his habits 
and his native genius, he cannot fail to ex- 
cel. EpiTor.] 


ELEGY. 


Farr was thy blossom, tender flower, 
That opened like the rose in May, 

Though nursed beneath the chilly shower 
Of fell regret for love’s decay ! 


How oft thy mother heaved the sigh 
O’er wreathes of honour early shorn, 
Before thy sweet and guiltless eye 
Had opened on the dawn of morn ! 


How oft above thy lowly bed, 

When all in silence slumbered low, 
The fond and filial tear was shed, 

Thou child of love, of shame, and woe ! 


Her wronged, but gentle bosom burned 
With joy thy opening bloom to see, 

The only breast that o’er thee yearned, 
The only heart that cared for thee. 


Oft her young eye, with tear-drops bright, 
Pleaded with Heaven for her sweet child, 
When faded dreams of past delight 
O’er recollection wandered wild. 


Fair was thy blossom, bonny flower, 
Fair as the softest wreath of spring, 

When late I saw thee seek the bower 
In peace thy morning hymn to sing ! 


Thy little feet across the lawn 

Scarce from the primrose pressed the dew, 
I thought the Spirit of the dawn 

Before me to the greenwood flew. 


Even then the shaft was on the wing, 
Thy spotless soul from earth to sever ; 


A tear of pity wet the — 

That twang’d and sealed thy doom for ever. 
I saw thee late the emblem fair 

Of beauty, innocence, and truth, 


Start tiptoe on the verge of air, 
*T wixt childhood and unstable youth : 


But now I see thee stretched at rest, 
To break that rest shall wake no morrow ; 
Pale as the grave-flower on thy breast ! 
Poor child of love, of shame, and sorrow ¢ 


May thy long sleep be sound and sweet, 
Thy visions fraught with bliss to be ; 
And long the daisy, emblem meet, 
Shall shed its earliest tear o’er thee. 
J. Hoge. 
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Tue weather, in the first part of June, 
and during the greater = of Septem- 
ber, has been warm and dry. During 
the rest of the summer, much rain has 
fallen ; but, although, from the Meteo- 
rological Reports, the temperature does 
not appear to have been higher, there 
has been more sun, and the weather 
has felt warmer than during the same 
period of last year. <A considerable di- 
minution has accordingly taken place 
since our last Report,* in the number 
of catarrhs, rheumatic complaints, and 
the diseases which are usually produc- 
ed by exposure to cold. The weather 
may be considered as having been fa- 
vourable for the production of com- 
plaints of the bowels ; and these have 
been of frequent occurrence duringjthe 
summer, among all classes of the com- 
munity. A bilious diarrhoea coming 
on suddenly, and continuing for a few 
days, has been the most frequent form 
of attack ; but this has been occasion- 
ally accompanied with bilious vomit- 
ing, and severe pain of the stomach 
and bowels, and sometimes, after the 
purging had continued for some time, 
slight dysenteric symptoms have super- 
vened. In general, the exhibition of 
mild laxatives, with diluents, has been 
sufficient for the cure ; but when the 
pain orstraining have been severe, great 
relief has been obtained by alternating 
these with moderate doses of opium. 

Scarlet fever has become rather 
more frequent, and various instances 
of its occurrence, in different parts of 
the town, have come under our obser- 
vation. The disease has occasionally 
passed through different individuals 
of families, but it cannot be said to be 
epidemic. In three instances in which 
it has appeared in families, where 
there were several children liable to 
receive the infection, we have seen it 
prevented from spreading, by confining 
the individual attacked to one room, 
and preventing intercourse with those 
who had not undergone the disease, 
for ten days after the fever had abated ; 
although the separation did not take 
place till the eruption had been out at 
least for a day, and in one instance for 
two days. 

During the summer, the contagious 


— _— 





* See No IV. 
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fever, alluded to in our former 

has been less generally prevalent, but 
—_ cases of it have come under our 
observation, among the poor in certain 
districts of the coe aol in a few 
instances, as must always happen from 
the intercourse which necessarily sub. 
sists between the different classes of 
the community, we have seen the diss 
ease in the families of the richer jp. 
habitants. There is some reason to 
apprehend, also, unless measures be 
taken to prevent it, that the number 
of cases of fever may increase, as ig 
usual when the cold weather shall 
have set in, and when the population 
shal] have become more dense, as it al. 
ways does at the beginning of winter, 
Happily, however, this fever is not in 
general violent or dangerous. The 
mortality from it has been exceedingly 
small ; indeed no case has come me 
our observation during the summer, 
in which death has ‘been the conse. 
quence of the disease. 

The following instances, which have 
fallen under our notice, shew. the man« 
ner in which the progressive commu- 
nication of the disease goes on, and the 
extent to which it proceeds, even with. 
in narrow limits, and from individual 
cases :— 

In February 1816, a family, con- 
sisting of a man and his wife, and four 
children, came to a lodging-house in 
Hastie’s Close, Grassmarket, from 
Glasgow, where they had been expos« 
ed to the contagion of fever. Almost 
immediately after their arrival, the 
man and woman were successively at- 
tacked with fever ; and, after remain- 
ing a few days, were conveyed to the 
Infirmary. During their absence their 
four children were seized with the fever, 
and before they had recovered, a neigh- 
bouring woman who attended them 
during their illness, and afterwards 
two other women who came to | 
in the same house, were attacked. 
disease then extended itself to the 
story above, the inhabitants of which, 
a man and wife, and their four chil- 
dren, all took it. So that in the course 
of about seven weeks, the fever, from 


a ee nl 


* In the practice of the New Town Dis- 
pensary, seventy-seven cases of fever, ap 
parently contagious, occurred from Juneds 
to September Ist. See Report of New 
Town Dispensary, in the Medical and Sut- 
gical Journal for October 1817. 
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is origin, had communicated itself 
thiffreen individuals in this small te- 
nement, consisting only of three rooms. 
Another lodging-house, equally crowd- 
ed and dirty, within a few yards of 
this, remained perfectly free from fe- 
yer. The proprietor ‘of the rooms in 
which the fever had been, had them 
cleaned and whitewashed, and the fur- 
niture purified ; after which, they 
were let to other families, who have 
continued perfectly free fkom the dis- 
ease. It was not ascertaified whether 
the contagion extended itself from this 
source to any other part of the town. 
g. About the end of February 
1817, a young woman, who had been 
visiting a friend lying ill of a fever, 
was seized, in a house containing six 
ms, in the garret story of a large 
and populous /and in Skinner’s Close. 
She was removed to the Infirmary a- 
bout a week after she was taken ill, 
but not before she had infected her 
father, who died of the disease, and 
one of her sisters, by whom the fever 
was communicated to two others of the 
family (the mother only escaping), 
and to eight out of ten other individuals 
inhabiting the same floor. About the 
same time that the disease appeared in 
the second family in the garret story, 
a girl was taken ill in the next story, 
and seven out of sixteen inhabitants of 
this flat were successively attacked, of 
whom five were removed to the Infir- 
mary. On the story beneath, only two 
were affected, and the disease did not 
spread further. In the garret story, 
the rooms were crowded and ill aired ; 
and from the constant intercourse with 
each other, the inhabitants were much 
exposed to the contagion ; and it will 
be observed, that of sixteen persons in- 
habiting this flat, only three escaped 
the fever. In the other flats, the fever 
did not spread so extensively, which 
may be explained, partly by the people 
having been persuaded, by the time it 
arrived at them, to send a considerable 
proportion of the sick to the Infirmary, 
and ‘to keep up a ventilation of the 
rooms, and partly by the circumstance 
of the condition of the inhabitants of 
these flats being better, and their 
rooms larger, and more commodious 
than those of their neighbours in the 
garrets. No fewer, however, than 


twenty-two inhabitants of this build- 

ing were infected from one individual, 

besides two others, residing in other 

< of = town, who caught the fe- 
ou. II, 
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ver by communicating with those sick 
in this house. T'welve of the infected 
were carried to the Infirmary, and 
there can be no doubt that this had a 
material effect in checking the pro- 
gress of the fever ; but several of these 
were not removed till the disease had 
considerably advanced. The poverty 
and distress of the people, aggravated 
as these were by the illness pervading 
their families, and by the fatigue un- 
dergone by those who remained free 
from actual sickness, rendered it im-< 
possible, in this and the following in- 
stance, to accomplish the desirable 
cleaning and purification ; and there 
was reason to think that the infected 
clothes and furniture had as much 
share in propagating the disease, as 
any effluvia from the bodies of those 
affected with it. 

3. In May 1817, a girl, who had 
lately been discharged from Bridewell, 
fell ill of fever when living with her 
father in the second floor of a miser- 
ably dirty and crowded common stair 
in Bell’s Wynd. After remaining 
some days, she was taken to the In- 
firmary. Her father was taken ill 
immediately after; but as he died in 
a few days, without having been seen 
by any medical man, it is impossible 
to say whether his disease was fever. 
There are three other rooms, each con- 
taining an entire family, on the same 
floor with that on which the disease 
thus began. In the course of a fort- 
night the fever had broken out in each 
of these rooms, and it successively af- 
fected three individuals in each,—in 
all ten, perhaps eleven, persons out of 
fifteen who resided on this flat. It 
then appeared in a family of nine per- 
sons, who inhabit the ground-floor of 
the house, every one of whom, except 
the father, went through the disease. 
Before the middle of June, it had also 
appeared in the third floor of the 
house, and has since that time affected 
four out of five persons residing in one 
room, and one out of these residing in 
another, on that floor. 

Besides attacking in this manner, 
within three months, twenty-three in- 
dividuals in this one stair, the disease 
has now extended itself to eleven oth- 
er families in the same wynd, most of 
whom have certainly had intercourse 
with the sick, and all of whom may 
be supposed to have been exposed to 
the contagion, either by going into 
the houses, or by meeting the conva- 

G 
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lescent patients in the narrow wynd ; 
and in this manner it has affected 
twenty-three more individuals in this 
small district, besides two others who 
were fully expased to the contagion in 
Bell’s Wynd, but who fell sick in 
their own residences in distant parts 
of the town, whence they might have 
diffused the contagion in a similar 
manner, if they had not been prevail- 
ed on to go to the Infirmary at a very 
early period of the disease. 

In this manner it has been distinct- 
ly ascertained that fifteen cases of fe- 
ver in one instance, twenty-four in 
another, and forty-eight in a third, 
have proceeded from single individu- 
als affected with the disease. 

In Bell’s Wynd the fever still con- 
tinues to prevail in several houses ; 
and it is consistent with our know- 
ledge, that it at present exists in fami- 
lies among the poor in different parts 
of the town. 

These three instances, which we 
have adduced, sufficiently illustrate the 
certainty with which fever spreads a- 
mong those who are exposed to its con- 
tagion, in circumstances favourable to 
its communication, and shew the pro- 
bability there is of its extending itself, 
from the sources of infection which at 
present exist, unless some means be 
taken to check its progress. From 
these instances, also, the ease with 
which a contagious fever may be pre- 
vented and checked in its progress, 
may be readily understood. For, ac- 
cording to the principles that regulate 
the communication of infection, which 
we have shortly stated in our former 
Report, if the three patients with 
whom the disease, in these three in- 
stances, originated, had been removed 
into the Infirmary by the fourth day 
of their respective illnesses, the fever 
would probably have extended no far- 
ther. Even if they had remained at 
home so long as to infect the persons 
in attendance on them, and the clothes, 
&c. in which they had lain,—yet if 
the former had been removed imme- 
diately on their seizure, and the latter 
had been cleansed and purified, the 
a of the disease would equally 
1ave been stopped. 

As these principles have been de- 
duced from numerous and accurate 
observations made on the same dis- 
ease, generally in a much more malig- 
nant form than that in which it has 


lately prevailed in Edinburgh, it may 
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fairly be said that this truth is exp 
rimentally known. And there is like. 
wise ample experience in the ! 
of other large towns, of the applica. 
tion of these principles to the pre. 
vention of fever.—We shall select the 
following examples :-— 

The first well-regulated fever. 
wards, accompanied with regulations 
to prevent the diffusion of con. 
tagion among the poor, were estab. 
lished in Chester in the year 1784; 
and, in 1798, Dr Haygarth, to whom 
we are indebted for much accurate 
and original information with r 
to contagion, wrote concuaning 
as follows :—*‘ During the war, Ches. 
ter has been unusually exposed to the 
danger of putrid infectious fevers, 
Many new-raised regiments coming 
from Ireland, with numerous recruits 
taken out of jails, remained in Ches- 
ter a few weeks after their voyage. 
Great numbers of these soldiers, and 
their women, were ill of putrid fevers, 
and were immediately received into 
the fever-wards of our Infirmary. _ If 
such contagious patients had been dis« 
tributed in the small public houses 
and poor lodging-houses through the 
city, the consequences to many ofour 
inhabitants must have been dreadful. 
By taking out of a house the first 
person who sickens of a fever, we pre~ 
serve the rest of the family from in- 
fection, together with an indefinite 
number of their neighbours, who 
would otherwise catch the infection. 
At this very time, when the inhabi- 
tants of Manchester and many other 
places are afflicted with a fatal con- 
tagious epidemic, only two patients 


are in our fever-wards, both-convales- : 


cent; and the apothecary to the Infir- 
mary, who attends the outpoor of the 
whole city, informs me that he has 
not now a single fever-patient under 
his care.” * 

The success of the Manchester 
House of Recovery, which was estab- 
lished in imitation of the Chester fe- 
ver-wards, may be judged of from the 
following documents :— 

The number of patients ill of feves 
in the streets in the neighbourhood of 
the House of Recovery in Manches- 
ter, to which the benefits of that in- 
stitution were in the first instance 
confined, from September 1793 to 
May 1796, was 1256, giving more than 





* Haygarth’s letter to Dr Percival. 
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yerage of 400 in the year ; those 
poy district, from July 1796 
till July 1797, a riod commencing 
two months after the establishment of 
the House of Recovery, were only 
twenty-six ; and of these, in the last 
four months, from March to July 
1797, there was only one. The limits 
of the Manchester House of Recovery 
were afterwards “‘ extended, without 
distinction, not only to all Manches- 
ter, but also to all its neighbourhood 
for three miles round ; and yet, with 
all this enlarged scope of benevolence, 
and with the admission of every fever- 
patient to be found in these exten- 
sive limits, the number of patients in 
the House of Recovery was, in August 
1798, nineteen, and in October 1799, 
eleven.”* 

The change which has taken place 
in London, in regard to the prevalence 
of contagious fever, since the com- 
mencement of the Institution for the 
Cure and Prevention of Contagious 
Fever in 1801, is still more striking. 
It was then estimated, that the num- 
ber of persons affected with fever in 
London exceed 40,000 annually, the 
yearly —- of deaths, from infec- 
tious fevers, having been 3188. At pre- 
sent contagious fever is hardly known 
in the practice of any of the London 
Hospitals or Dispensaries; and the 
number of patients a‘fected with it in 
the House of Recovery, which takes 
in from the whole town, is seldom 
more than five or six.t 

We have been induced to enter a- 
gain thus fully into this subject, be- 
cause we are convinced, that if mea- 
sures for preventing the spreading of 
contagion in Edinburgh were judi- 
ciously and promptly employed, they 
would not only have the effect of 
checking the farther progress of fever, 
but in all probability of removing it 
entirely from the town. ‘ 

In order to effect this, it seems ne- 
cessary that, 

Ist, Means should be used to ob- 
tain, either through the medical pro- 
fession, or through the neighbours, 
early intelligence of the existence of 





* Reports of Society for Bettering the 
Condition of the Poor, vol. Ist, p. 98, and 
vol. 2d, p. 224. 

+ See Remarks on the Necessity and 
Means of suppressing Contagious Fever, &c. 
by Dr Stanger.—Also Bateman’s Reports 
of the Carey-street Dispensary.—Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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contagious fever in any part of the 
town. 

2d, That, on the existence of con- 
tagious fever among the poor being 
ascertained, every inducement should 
be held out to those affected with it 
to remove to the Infirmary at an earl 
period of the disease. . 

3d, That funds be provided to clean 
the infected bed-clothes, and to puri- 
fy and white-wash the houses, or to 
reward those among the poor who 
may do this satisfaetorily themselves. 

4th, That bedding and clothes -be 
provided to supply the place of those 
which it becomes necessary to clean 
or to destroy ; or in-the case of chil- 
dren being affected with the disease, 
or it being otherwise impossible to re- 
move the patients to the Infirmary, 
to lend for the use of the sick, in or- 
der to prevent one very frequent source 
of the contagion—the healthy lying 
with the diseased. 

And 5th, That provision be made 
for proper visitation of the infected 
houses, in order to see that the diseas- 
ed are promptly separated from the 
healthy, and that the purifying of 
the houses and bed-clothes is suffi- 
ciently accomplished,—a a of the 
system in which the aid of the medi- 
cal gentlemen of the town, which there 
is every reason to believe might be 
readily obtained, would be of essen- 
tial use. 

We are happy to be able to state, that 
some of the members of the Societ 
for the Relief of the Destitute Sic 
have taken this subject into their 
consideration ; with the active bene- 
volence for which they are distin- 
guished, they have zealously entered 
into a plan for preventing the spread- 
ing of contagious fever in Edinburgh. 
The organized system which this so- 
ciety has long possessed for the regu- 
lar visitation of the sick poor,—the ac- 
curate and minute knowledge of’ their 
state which this must afford,—and the 
influence, over the minds of the poor, 
which this constant intercourse, and 
the beneficent occupation in the relief 
ef their distresses must necessarily 
give them,—in a peculiar manner 
qualify those connected with this so- 
ciety tor conducting this undertaking ; 
and it is to be hoped, that the liberali- 
ty of the public will not fail to enable 
them to render effective their exertions 
to accomplish it. The expense ne- 
cessary to fulfil the different parts of 
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the plan must necessarily be consi- 
derable, particularly at the outset,— 
but there seems every reason to be- 
lieve, that the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh will be fully dis- 
posed to contribute a sum sufficient 
to carry it into effect, when it is con- 
sidered, that it will not only relieve 
and prevent much misery among the 
poor, but that it will do much to se- 
cure the families of the rich them- 
selves from the risk of the contagion 
of fever, and probably, by diminish- 
ing the agp 04 of the fever, will 
ultimately tend to relieve the funds of 
the other charities established in E- 
dinburgh for the relief of the poor 
when afflicted with disease. 
A.—T. 


Edinburgh, October 1st, 1817. 
I 


ACCOUNT OF A MANUSCRIPT OF BISHOP 
LESLEY 'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL 
OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE; 


By Tuomas M‘Caig, D. D. 


Communicated hy Tuomas Tuomson, 
Esquire, Advocate. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 22, 1817. 


DEAR SIR, 
I return you the MS. belonging to 
the Earl of Leven and Melviiie, which 
you were so obliging as to communi- 
cate tome. On the first inspection, I 
was disposed to think that it might be 
a compilation made up from Bishop 
Lesley’s History of Scotland, with ad- 
ditions and alterations, similar to some 
works which I had seen, composed 
during that barren period of Scottish 
literature, the latter part of the 17th 
century. But on examining it nar- 
rowly, I was soon convinced that it 
was the composition of the bishop 
himself. I need not remind you that, 
besides his History in Latin, Lesley 
wrote, in his vernacular language, a 
History of Scotland, from the accession 
of James II. to the return of Queen 
Mary from France; as he informs us in 
the dedication of the second part of his 
printed History, and in his Purenesis 
ad Nobilitatem Populumque Scoticum*. 





® It was finished in 1570, as we learn from 
his dedication to Queen Mary of the three 











You know also that copies of this: are 
ag in the Libraries of Eng- 
and.* I am satisfied that Lord Le. 
ven's MS. is a copy of the same work, 
There is just that agreement be. 
tween it and the printed History, ‘as 
to facts—the selection of these—the 
order in which they are arranged— 
and the opinion given on them, and 
on the characters introduced, which 
one would expect to find on the 
position of oe being the work of 
one author. While at the same time 





—— 


last books of his History, dated, ** Rome 
ix. Kl. Januarii 1577.”—** Res gestas 
teriorum nostrorum Regum, &c.”—* Seven 
years ago, when I was ambassador at the 
court of England, I presented to your Ma. 
jesty the history of our later kings (not be. 
fore treated) written in our own 
That the leisure which I have since enjoy. 
ed might not be altogether unprofitable to 
the commonwealth, I have employed it, not 
only in turning into Latin what I had hast. 
ly composed in the Scottish language, but al- 
so in compendizing the whole of our preced- 
ing history in one volume, for the greater con. 
venience of my countrymen.” —To the same 
purpose he says, in his Parcnesis, “* Qua 
omnia ut Maria Serenissima Scotorum Re. 
gina, &c.”——‘* Both by word and writing 
I had often exhorted Mary, queen of Scots, 
carefully to peruse the history of her ances. 
= And to assist her in prosecuting this 
study, I presented to her Majesty, while | 
acted as her ambassador in England, that 
pertion of our history which had not been 
treated by any of our writers, extending 
from James II. to our times, composed in 
the Scottish language, and not yet printed. 
Many, both foreigners and countrymen of 
my own, knowing this, urged me to tran- 
slate what I had written into Latin, and to 
prefix to it an abridgement of the precedi 
nag of our history, which had been 

y John Major faithfully indeed, but harsh- 
ly ; and by Hector Boece with great ele- 
gance, but, as they complained, in too dif- 
fuse a style. In compliance with their re- 
quest, I have greatly abridged our early 
annals; and for the use of foreigners [ 
have translated into Latin what was for- 
merly intelligible only by the queen and the 
natives of _ 

* ** John Lesly Bishop of Ross his His- 
tory of Scotland from the year 1436 to the 
year 1561.” Catal. Libr. MSS. Oxon. Tom. 
1. Num. 1498.—** History of Scotland from 
1436 to 1561, by John Leslie Bishop of 
Ross.” Ib. tom. 11. Num. 4217.—The 
following article is so generally described, 
(at it is impossible to form a judgment of 
it from the catalogue. ‘* John Lesley Bis- 
hop of Ross’s History of Scotland and S00 


tiae Chronicon per Joannem Forden.” {b 
tom. 11. Numb. 5291. 
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those diversities are found in them 
which were to be looked for in works, 
which, though the production of the 
same individual, and on the same sub- 
ject, were yet composed, by him in 
different languages, and at different 

iods. In compiling the Latin His- 
tory, the author has sometimes abridg- 
ed, and at other times enlarged, the 
narrative which he had given in the 
Scottish. Facts which he had intro- 
duced into the latter he has omitted 
in the former; and the contrary. 
Nor has he in both uniformly pre- 
sented the same facts in exactly the 
same light, and accompanied with the 
same reflections. 

It is evident to me (although it 
would take time to state the reasons 
of my opinion) that the Ms. has not 
been translated or taken from the His- 
tory in Latin. And this agrees with 
the statement of the bisnop, who says, 
that he composed the latter part of 
his work first in his native tongue. 
Phrases which might at first view ap- 
pear to favour a different conclusion, 
are easily accounted for upon another 
principle. For example, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ appearing in proper person,” 
would naturally occur to one who, 
like Lesley, was conversant with the 
technical language of ecclesiastical 
courts ; and upon examination I found, 
that wherever it occurs, the author, 
in the corresponding places of his 
Latin work, has not used the words, 
“in propria persona,” but a more 
classical phrase. 

The MS. answers to the account 
which the bishop has given of his 
Scottish work, as to the period of our 
national history which it embraces. 
Only, from the loose state in which it 
has been allowed to remain, some parts 
of it have fallen aside or been lost. 
It wants, apparently, two leaves at the 
beginning, including nearly all the 
account of transactions from the year 
1436 to 1440. Here and there also a 
leaf is a-missing in the body of the 
MS. And it goes no farther than the 
death of the Queen Regent. It is 
=. however, that it wants very 

leaves at the end ; for I am in- 
clined to think, that the account of 
the disputes between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Divines, and of 
the designs of the Earl of Murray a< 


gainst the Queen, his sister, with which 
the Latin work closes, was not con- 
tained in the Scottish, This may be 
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ascertained by an inspection of the o« 
ther existing copies of the work. 

I will not say that you must be 
struck with the inferiority of the MS. 
to the Latin History of Lesley, in the 
qualities of style. For you are well 
acquainted with the fact, that the 
learned of that age wrote with greater 
correctness and elegance in Latin than 
in their native language. At the same 
time, I do not think that the bishop’s 
Scottish style is more uncultivated or 
more incorrect than that of many of 
his contemporaries. 

You are a better judge than I of the 
age of the MS. It is evidently a 
transcript of an older one; for blanks 
occur in it, owing, there is every rea- 
son for thinking, to the transcriber’s 
not being able to decipher particular 
words, ‘The latter part of it has been 
copied by a different hand from the 
former, and is less correctly executed. 
I should suppose that the first part 
was written towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

Upon the whole, I consider this 
as a curious literary relic, and of 
considerable value. It was originally 
written as a continuation of Bellen- 
den’s Translation of Boethius, and 
would form an appropriate accompani- 
ment to that work, should it be re« 
printed. If such a design should be 
carried into execution, it might not 
perhaps be difficult to complete a series 
of chronicles of Scotland, in the ver- 
nacular language, from the earliest 
period of our history, down to, at 
least, the union of the crowns. Even 
although nothing of this kind should 
be attempted, it would be desirable to 
have the copies of this work which are 
in England inspected and collated. 
Indeed it is rather a matter of sur- 
prise that this has not been already 
done, and that a work which the aue 
thor thought worthy of being presenta 
ed to a princess whom he-served so 
zealously, and which he seems to have 
bequeathed as a legacy to his country- 
men (Scotts solum nostris loquebatur 
Scotice), should have been so little 
attended to as to be almost unknown. 

Along with this I send you a few 
notes and references, which I took in 
going through the MS. They may 
be of some use in abridging your la- 
bour, if you shall think it proper to 
compare it with the printed history, to 


satisfy yourself how far they agree 
and wherein they differ. : 
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It will gratify me much if this ac- 
count shall give any degree of satis- 
faction to one whose friendly aid has 
been of such great utility to me in 
the course of my historical inquiries. 
—I am, dear Sir, yours very faithful- 
ly, Tuo. M‘Caiez. 


y. 
T. Thomson, Esq. 


EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP LESLEY’S 
MS. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


The MS. begins with the follow- 
ing account of the execution of Wil- 
liam, the sixth Earl of Douglas : 

** During all the tyme of thair trubles, 
Williame erle of Douglas, following his 
fatheris tred, wold not obey the governoris 
aucthoritie, nor yet assist the chancellor in 
any his enterprises, qlk moved thame both 
to seik revenge of him. And to the effect 
thay micht the better get thair intent exe- 
cut Immediatelie eftir this concord, the 
governor and chancellor caused warne all 
the nobles of the realme to come to ane 
counsell to be haldin in Edinburgh castell, 
quhair Williame Erle of Douglas come 
amangis the rest, and entred into the cas- 
tell, and eftir he was set doun to the burd 
wt the governor, chancellor, and vtheris 
noblemen present, The meit was sudantlie 
removed, and ane bullis heid presented, 
quhilk in thay daies wes ane signe of exe- 
cutione.* And in continent the said erle 
Dauid his broder, and malcolme fleming of 
cumernauld, wer heidit before the castell 
yet of edinburgh. Thaireftir the estate of 
the realme become moir quiet nor of befoir. 
And succedit to him James douglas barone 
of abircorne, his fader brodir, quha was ane 
man of gryit stature and verrey factt, and 
Levit onely bot the space of three yeiris : 
all his tyme he preissit to nathing bot to life 
quietlie. The said erle Williame had bot 
ane sister quha was callit the fair maidin of 
galloway, and was mareit on williame 





* «¢ The bull's head was in those days a 
token of death, say our historians; but how 
it hath come in use so to be taken, and sig- 
nify, neither do they nor any else tell us 5 
neither is it to be found, that I remember, 
any wherein history, save in this one place ; 
neither can we conceive what affinity it can 
have therewith, unless to exprobrate gross- 
ness, according to the French and our own 
reproaching dull and gross wits, by calling 
him Calves-head (téte de Veau), but not 
Bull’s-head.” Hume’s (of Godscroft) His- 
tory of Douglas and Angus, vol. i. p. 283. 

The same author states, that the popular 
execration of this deed was handed down by 
the following lines ; 

** Edinburgh Castle, Town, and Tower, 

God t thou sink for sin ; 

And that even for the black Dinner 

Earl Douglas got therein.” 





glas sone to James last erle before his 
deceis, that the heretage micht remane to. 
gether becaus his fader succeidit to the erie. 
dome of douglas be tailze. And she to 
toun, balvany, annerdaill and ormond 
lyne.”* Comp. Lesleus de Rebus G, 
Scotorum, p. 284, edit. 1675, 4to. 

The following is the account of the 
battle of Arbroath, fought in 1445, 
between the Earl of Crawfurd and the 
Ogilvies. 

** In the next winter following, the erle 

of craufurd (solicisted by ye erle of 
tuick ane gryit pray of guids fur of the 
landis in fife pertaining to the bishop of 
sainct-andros called James Kennedy sister 
sone to king James the first, and lykwise 
he purposeit to haif spulzeit the abbay of 
arbroth, perteining to the said bischop 
And for defence thairof the ogiluyes of ang. 
us covenit to the abbay, quhair it chansed 
the erle of huntley in his jorney returnig 
north from court, as the vse of hospitalitie 
of the Abbaies was in theis dayis,+ to be 
ludgit, acciipaneit w” his ordiner hous. 
hold servantis only, and some barronis w* 
him, quhen suddantlie the erle of craufurd 
and the ogilvies joynit in battell, qlk was 
verrey crewellie fochin on boith the sydis, 
and the erle of craufurd was slayne and 
mony barronis of angus, sic as Robert max. 
vell laird of telyn W™ gardin of Burrow. 
field, St Johne oliphant of abirdagy. And 
of the erle of huntliejs ciipany war slayne 
Johne forbes of petsligo and alexander bar. 
clay of gartullie. And in the haill aboue 
the nombre of fyve hundrey' men. The 
Mr of craufurd tuik the laird of arley pres. 
oner quha was pricipall of the ogiluyis at 
that tyme, and the erle of huntlie eskapit. 
This field was strickin the 23 day [in the 
Latin it is the 13] of Januar 1445. Thair. 
eftir this Mr of craufurd succidit to his 
Jader, and was called erle beirdy,t quha was 
a verrey awful and rigorus man to all the 
barronis and gentlemen of the cutrey and 
keist doun mony of thair houses in angus, 
quha wald nocht assist to him, quhairof sin- 
drie remains yit on biggit agane in this our 
dayis.”” Comp. De Rebus Gestis, &c. 
p. 286. 

Under the year 1447, the MS. con- 
tains an account of the eldest daughter 





* Where the variations from the Latin 
history are short, they are printed in Italics 
+ In the Latin work the hospitality of 
the Abbeys is passed over, and the grati- 
tude of Scotsmen to those who entertain 
them is celebrated. ‘‘ Nam Scoti eo sunt 
in hospites officio et humanitate ut illius 
oe apud quem diversantur, aut ante ci- 
um concoctum proxime diversati sunt, 
manu sanguineque tueantur.” 
+ See Hume’s (of Godscroft) History of 
Douglas and Angus, vol. i. p. 312. , Edin 
1743. 
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of James I. which is omitted by the 
author in his Latin work. 

«“ The saide Lady Margaret was marriet 
wi ye a aang of fraunce before ye deceis of 
the king her fadir in ye town of towr in ye 

ir of god 1436, and being honorablie in- 
terteneit w” her husband and king charles 
ye sevint his father. She sent for twa of 
hir sisteris to cum in fraunce to remane 
whir quhill thay shold haue bene honor- 
ablie mariet. And quhen thay war cii to 
fignders in thair Jornay, Thay war thair ad- 
yertesed that the quene thair modir was de- 
ceissit in Scotland and madame the dophins 
wif thair sister was deceisit also in the toun 
of chailons in champagny, quhais body was 
erdit in the cathedral kirk thairof, bot 
quhou sone Levis the e'evint her husband 
com to be king after ye deceise of his fadir, 
he causit transport her body to the kirk and 
abbay of Laon of thouars in poytow. alwaies 
the said twa young ladies war convoyeit to 
the king of france quhair thay war honor- 
ablie receivit and intertéit, quhill thay war 
boeth marieit, the ane vpon ye duke of Bri- 
tanye and the vther vpon ye duke of Aus- 


e. 

That part of the MS. which con- 
tains the history from 1455 to the 
death of James II. is wanting. In his 
printed history, the author has wisely 
omitted the verses, which the MS. 
says, were written on the “ doun cast- 
ing” of the castles of Roxburgh and 
Wark : 

“ Quadringentenis decies sex mille sub Anis, 
Roxburt wark solo precipitata lego.” 

Under the year 1474, the MS. states 
the following fact, not contained in 
the printed history. 

“ In the same Parliament it was thoucht 

ient that the king suld send comissione 
to his fadir ye king of Denmark to mak and 
bind confideratioun and allyance w" ye 
Emperot exceptand thair first allyance, 
quhilk wes treatit schortelie thaireftir and 
thair seallis interchenged thairvpon betwix 
the empirour and Scotland.” 

Under the year 1481, an Act of 
Parliament is engrossed in the MS. in 
which the three estates, after narrat- 
ing the injuries received from England, 
promise to stand by their sovereign 
(James III.) in defence of his most 
nobill persoun, &c.* 

After the account of the marriage 
of James IV. with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VII. of England, the follow- 
ing paragraph is added in the MS. 

“ The King & Quene all the rest of this 
yer (1503) past throch the principalle 
townes in ye south partis of ye realme and 





* Printed in the Black Acts, and in the 
= of the Parlts. of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 
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abby placeis quhair gryit Interteynment wes 
aan to ome and sindrie gudely propynels 
and giftis was giffin to the quene in tokin 
of bleithnes. for ye vse obseruit in Scotland 
was at yat tyme as it was mony yeiris befoir, 
That the king the quene & thair trayne Trai- 
vaillit for ye maist part of ye yeir throch ye 
Realme, and loged in ye Abbay placeis, or 
w'> ye bishops and prelats quhair thay war 
weille Intertayneit certane dayis and at thair 
departing the bischop or abbot master of ye 
place gave ane purse to the king and ane 


vther to the quene w' certane quantitie of 
gold contenit thairintill qlk extendit yeirly 


to ane gryit sowm.’” 

The letter sent by James IV. to 
Henry VIII. before engaging in the 
unfortunate expedition which issued 
in the defeat of the Scots at Flodden 
Field, is inserted at large in the MS. 
The printed history gives merely a 
summary of its contents. 

The Bishop, in his printed History 
(pp. 378-9, edit. ut sup.), has passed 
a very high eulogium upon Gawin 
Douglas’s ‘Translation of the A‘neid. 
The MS. speaks of it in more mode- 
rate terms, in noticing the death of 
its author. 

** Maister Gawin dowglas bischop of 
Dunkeild, hering of this extremite begun 
be ye duik, for feir fled into ingland and 
remanit in London in ye place of ye sawoy, 
quhair he deceissit, & is buryit in ye kirk 
yairof he wes ane Learned man and ane 
guid poet translatit ye xii buicks of ye 
zneads of virgill in Scottis metir almost 
ansring in verses to ye Latine, and made 
ye palice of honot w‘ dyuers vyers notable 
werks in o° scottis Language qlks ar extant 
in: thir of dayis.” 

The following character of Boece’s 
History of Scotland, which occurs in 
the MS. under 1530, may be compared 
with the tribute which Lesley has 
paid to that historian in his printed 
work, pp. 413-4. 

** In thir daies a singulare wele learned 
Clark called hecto" Boetius docto" in The 
ologie and principalle of the vniuersitie of 
aberdene a man of gryit erudicione in all 
ye liberall sciences wreit ye hole historie of 
Scotland in ye Latin tongue from th> be- 
ginninge y'of to ye death of king James the 
first in ye yeir of ye natiuite of Christ 1™ 
XXXVI in so eloquent stile so truelie and 
diligently collected yat none of all ye wreit~ 
taries at yat tyme wreitt better as ye wark 
it self bearis record, qik wes eftiruart trans- 
lated in ye scottishe Language be Mt Johne 
ballanden and recited to ye grcit furderance 
and comoune weill of ye hole natione.” 

There is a chasm in the MS. includ 
ing the history from the year 1539 to 
1543. ‘She attentive reader of Lesley’s 
History must have observed, that he 
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embraces every opportunity of speaking 
to the commendation of the House of 
Huntly. After mentioning the gene- 
rosity of the Earl in relieving the pris- 
oners taken at the battle of -Pinkie, 
the MS. records an anecdote descrip- 
tive of the attachment borne to that 
nobleman by his followers. 


* And heir is worthie to be remembred 
the gret favo" qlk ane certane of the said 
erlis friendis and gentill men to the number 
of ane hundreth or thairby bure towart him 
the time of his extremitie, and wald on no 
wyis leave him quha ving ye hoil 
pose d of Scotland toe have gevin backis [at 

ie] aud gret slauchter maid on euerie 
pairt be ye Inglismen in the chase, and ye 
said erle being on fuit charged w' ane weich- 
tie stand of harnes, quhairw‘ he had travel- 
led so far on fuit yat he had no breath, and 
theairfoir gawe frome him his heid pece for 
fear that he should haif bene wt ye hatt 
y’of discomfitte. Quhilk moued one of his 
trustie gentill men called dauid dumbar to 
giue him his owin steill bonet qlk he pat on 
the erlis heid for his sauftye and remaned 
him self bairheidit. but suddentlie the said 
dauid for laik of the samin wes slayne be 
the straik of ane masse apoun the heid. 
The rest faucht stoutlie for sauftie of ye 
erle and slew syndrie of the Inglismen quha 
first did assailye thame, bot in ye end ye 
most pairt of theme all wer slayne, in the 
erlis presence be quhais defence his lyf was 
—_— or my he oo = = way 
row ye gret furie an ie was 
vsed Ape inglismen.” a ee 

The Scottish work is often more 
minute than the Latin in detailing the 
skirmishes and sieges during the war- 
fare which followed the battle of 
Pinkie. For example, the defeat of 
the English in Fife by the Laird of 
Weems, which is referred to in p. 472 
of megemaee History, is very circum- 
stantially described in the MS. 

In relating the journey of the Queen 
Dowager to France, in 1551, the MS. 
gives an account of a conspiracy to 
poison the young Queen of Scots, 
which is not mentioned in the printed 
work, nor, as far as I recollect, in any 
of our histories. 


© Quhill ye quene Regent was in france 
thair was ane treassonable practise devised 
& interprised to be execut for poysoning of 
the quene of scotland in france. qlk was 
tryed furt and reveled be ane scottisman 
callit James hendersoun at that tyme resi- 
dent in Ingland be quhais advertisment the 
princepall auch (author ?) callit stewart being 
ane archear (archer ?) of ye king of france 
gard quha had takin upon /and (hand) to 
execut ye same was pan, wt in ye towne 
of blaisse in france and efter dyvers tor- 

2 
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Coet.. 
mentis was hangit and quarterit for ye 
same.’’ 

To this may be added the follow 
notice respecting a learned native of 
Scotland. 

** During the tyme that ye Quene dou. 
arier and Lordis Thair came ane ye nobilitie 
of scotlande was in france* doctour phisi. 
tiane callit ramsay scottisman furt of turing 
in pyedmount to france being of gret aj 
and guid lerninge and experience 
seruit all the nobill men of scotland and 
thair hoill cumpanye w' sic things as was 
necessar for yame frelie apoun his awin 
charges moved onely for ye zeill he bure 
toward his countrey swa that he wald not 
suffer yame to cum onder ye cuir and medi. 
cine of strangers, in case thay my haif 
hapinit in sum onrecoverabill incdvenient 
ather be euill droggis or onlerned mixtot 
yairof as hapinit to ye nobill men quha 
come to the mariage of the quene in france 
in the fiftie aught yeiris of god thaireftir.” 

There is a marked difference bes 
tween the manner in which the Pro. 
testant opinions are spoken of in the 
Latin and in the Scottish work. We 
are at no loss to perceive that the au- 
thor of the MS. is attached to the 
Roman Catholic religion ; but he pre- 
serves far greater moderation on this 
topic in it than he has done in his 
printed history. ‘To account for this, 
it is perhaps sufficient to recollect, that 
the former was written in Scotland or 
in England, whereas the latter was 
composed and printed at Rome, and 
dedicated to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
This circumstance may also serve, in 
part, to account for the different way 
in which the author has expressed 
himself in the two works, re 
the death of Queen Mary of Englan 
and the succession of Elizabeth. In 
the printed history, after recording the 
deaths of great men, and the poli 
which prognosticated ‘‘ the overthrow 
of every monument of religion in both 
kingdoms, by the audacity and fury of 
the heretics,” the Bishop says, “ On 
the 15th of the calends of December,’ 
Mary Queen of England, a woman 
adorned with every virtue, and every 
way worthy to be admitted to divine 
bliss upon leaving this world, rendered 
her soul to God, to her great advan- 
tage, but to the unspeakable loss of 
the church. Upon this, Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne 


* The transcriber has here repeated some 
words and transposed others. The sentence 
should run thus: ‘* During the tyme that 
the Quene Douarier and Lords of Scotlande 
was in France, thair came ane,” &c. 
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, assumed the “ape ye 3 and 
ing induced many men to 
reco that she was friendly to the 
Catholic religion, was consecrated with 
oil, and. wi the other ceremonies of 
the church, by the hands of Catholic 
bishops. But soon after, contrary to 
what was expected by many, she used 
wrery effort to overthrow Catholic 
igion, and to establish the monstrous 
Lu Calvinian doctrine,” &c. In 
the MS. the Bishop describes the same 
events in the following terms: 
« About ye middis < 7" monethe of 
ber Marie quene of Ingland ie 
poet gret pl. ware for the ee of 
calice and ie throt cosumptione of seik- 
nes endit hir lyf the xvij day of the same 
monethe and in hir place ane beutifull & 
verteous princes Lady Elizabethe was pro- 


clamed quene of Inglande quha Jvyses ye 
same to thir daies.” 
—— 


REMARKS ON THE REVIEW OF MR 
STEWART 'S DISSERTATION IN THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Ir the writings of Mr Stewart be real- 
ly entitled to the kind of approbation 
which is usually bestowed upon them 
in this part of the world, as being not 
merely the best metaphysical works of 
the present day, but almost the only 
works in which the true object of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind is dis- 
tinctly and accurately laid down, and 
the method of attaining it steadily and 
tically pursued,—it may seem 
doubting of the ultimate preval- 
ence of truth over error, to betray any 
anxiety in regard to their fate, or to 
undertake their defence against any 
* to which they may be expos- 


The observations which follow, on 
some of the reasonings contained in 
the Review of his last work in the 
Quarterly Review, are not, however, 
stated with the hope either of strength- 
ening his philosophy, or of converting 
his antagonists, but merely with the 
view of taking off, in some degree, the 
impression which so elaborate, and in 


some able, an article may 
have ment on that portion of the 
public whom inclination or business 


prevent from taking more than a cur- 
ent] view of metaphysical controver- 


The animadversions on Mr Stew- 
= writings, contained in the Re- 
You. II. 
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view, are made with so much cour- 
tesy, and accompanied with so many 
expressions of respect for his talents, 
and good will towards himself, as call 
for a similar return on the part of any 
one who attempts their defence ; and 
in this respect at least, the following 
observations will not, I hope, be 
thought unworthy of a disciple of one 
who represents ‘ unconquerable can- 
dour” as essential to true philosophy. 

I beg leave, in the first place, to say 
two words on the objection so often 
brought against the Philosophy of the 
Mind ; and which, though not urged 
in the article under consideration, is 
discussed at some length in a former 
article, to which reference is made,— 
that it is of little or no practical utili- 
ty. According to Mr Stewart’s prin- 
ciples, the present would not seem to 
be an age in which this question can 
be brought to the test of experience. 
The minds of men are too much oc- 
eupied with active concerns, and ac- 
customed to strong interests ;—meta- 
physicians are too busy in settling the 
foundations of their science, and de- 
fining its appropriate objects; erro- 
neous ideas, on the last subject, have 
still too strong a hold of the public 
mind ; metaphysical controversies, of 
no practical use, are in consequence 
too frequent ; and the mode of in- 
quiry, and kind of knowledge, in re- 
gard to the mind, on which Mr Stewart 
rests his hopes of the ultimate useful- 
ness of the study, are too rare, to al- 
low us the means of judging with con- 
fidence on the subject. 

But I think it may be farther ob- 
served, on this point, that as the mov- 
ing spring of philosophical inquiry is 
not the desire of happiness, but the 
principle of curiosity, so the first ob- 
ject of philosophy is not power, but 
knowledge. Every part of the works 
of nature, which it is in the power of 
the human understanding to explore, 
is an object of rane | to the mind ; 
and when it finds itself unable to gra- 
tify this desire, then the limits of the 
understanding themselves become an 
object of equal interest. In pursuing 
these objects, it is not to be expected, 
and it is surely still less to be wished, 
that the mind. will ultimately be res- 
trained by any consideration whatever, 
save only the consciousness of its own 
imperfection. 

The interest which has in all ages 
been taken, not indeed by the bulk of 
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mankind, but by thoughtful and con- 
templative men, in the Philosophy of 
the Mind, is at once a proof of the 
existence of a strong curiosity upon 
this subject, and a pledge for the dis- 
position of future generations in re- 
to it; and whoever has really 
n instrumental, either in fixing the 
limits, or in extending the range, of 
this department of science, however 
much his labours may be obscured by 
the clouds of ancient prejudice, or ne- 
glected amid the splendour of passing 
events, acts under the assurance that 
the value of these labours will be duly 
appreciated by after ages, when the 
progress of time and of knowledge 
shall have brought them into view. 
The sublime sentiment of Kepler,—I 
may well be an age without a reader, 
since God Almighty has been six thou- 
sand years without an observer like 
me—was uttered by almost the only 
individual of the human race who 
could utter it without unpardonable 
presumption ; but enough of the spirit 
which dictated those words remains, 
to animate, in all time to come, the 
exertions of those philosophers who 
outstrip their contemporaries, and leave 
their fame to posterity. 

The first and heaviest charge which 
is brought against Mr Stewart, in the 
article in question, relates to the 
“* errors which are conceived to be 
mixed up in his very conception of 
the proper aim of metaphysical philo- 
sophy.” In proof of this, we are re- 
ferred, first, to a former article in the 
same Review,—and next, to a subse- 

uent passage in the same article. In 
the Review of the 2d Volume of Mr 
Stewart’s Elements, there are many 
objections stated to particular doctrines 
contained in that work ; but the only 
arguments which can be considered as 
directed against the object, and the 
method of his phi'osophy in general, 
7 a th. iS” « -t 
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2Si Gf the i2th Volume of tite Ke- 
view, and these I shali now consider.* 

** In any inquiry into the Natural His- 
tory of the Human Understanding,” it is 
said, ‘* it is plain that two paths present 





* In order to abridge this article as much 
as possible, I quote only those sentences 
from the Review which seem to me to con- 
tain the substance of the arguments; but 
as I refer to the places where the arguments 
are contained at length, it isin the power 
of the reader to judge whether in any point 
I have mi them. 
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themselves to our choice: Either we ms 
consider the mind as it is in itself, or ag 
is in the objects about which it is . 
ant. ce ieee tang Uo ee 
by inquiry into the subjects of our conscious, 
m Ae ie latter, the methad by 


into the objects of it. In the one case, 
use the phraseology of Mr Stewart,.our aim 
is, to ascertain the ‘ simple and uncom, 
pounded faculties, or the simple and up. 
compounded principles,’ of which the mind 
consists; in the other case, it is to ascertaia 
the nature, the certainty, and the limits of 
As 


the knowledge which it possesses. the 
object of our inquiry, in the first of the 
instances, is real existence, it would seem g 
first ow to be a proper subject for experi. 
mental or inductive reasoning. In the other 
instance, however, the immediate end which 
we pi to ourselves is not real exis. 
ence, but abstract truth ; and ae 
it is evident that our investigations in 
direction must be carried on, not by obser. 
vation of facts, but by tracing the various 
relations in whieh all the objects of human 
knowledge stand to us and to each other, 
In both cases, real existence may be con. 
sidered as the basis of our reasoning, but in 
other respects they are extremely di ; 
in the one, our inquiry terminates with the 
establishment of a fact, whereas it is pre. 
cisely at this point that it commences in the 
other. For example, when we have ascer. 
tained that all persons possess the notions 
of solidity, extension, motion, and so forth, 
the object of philosophy is so far accom. 
plished, canine to Mr Stewart ; but ac. 
cording to Mr Locke, the existence of these 
notions is taken for granted, and the nature 
of them, the origin of them, and so forth, 
is the point at which metaphysical philoso. 
phy would here begin. Which of thes 
views may be the more correct, is another 
uestion; our aim at present is to shew, 
at the idea of applying the inductive logic 
to this science depends entirely upon a par- 
ticular theory as to the proper objects of it” 


I have quoted this paragraph entire, 
because, after all the attention I have 
been able to bestow on it, I am not 
satisfied that I understand the nature 
of the distinction here stated between 


a 2? .ts aff ag ‘62 


the err hiante ann ar = 
sciousness, By the former term, i 
conclude, from some subsequent pas- 
sages, that we are to understand the 
powers or faculties which have been 
ascribed to the mind. But the precise 
meaning of the term, Objects of Con- 
sciousness, I do not comprehend ; and 
the difficulty is much increased by 
the account given in another passage, 
of the “ objects about which the un- 
derstanding is conversant,” which term 
oe to be used as synonimous with 
the other. : 
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« It is obvious that these are not like the mankind, expressed in the structure of all 
objects of sense: they cannot be put, like ” Ibid. p. 184. 
ieces of gold, into a crucible: whether they If the Reviewer assent to these re- 
Pitas, — sah yay ag a ai marks, — is a manifest inconsist- 
stractions (it matters y e ency in his speaking of notions, or 
call them), 3 is plain they are ¥ ra sa pone Mier Mag or ihulesitione, as “ ob- 
ible ~ bm acorn 12 arrive at, con. Jects about which the mind is conver- 
sare the various metaphysical peculiari- ®#nt- And whether he assent to them 
ties and relations by which they are distin. OF not, if the remarks be true, as I 
guished from each other, must be acquired, think they are, there is a manifest ab- 
most assuredly, by general seasoning, and surdity in such language; and this 
not, as Mr Stewart supposes, by inductive error obviously infects almost all his 
is.” : . subsequent reasoning. 

It is here plain, that by thisterm = [t is not my object, however, to 
the Reviewer means ideas, or notions, examine the kind of metaphysics 
or conceptions, or abstractions, but in which this writer would substitute 
no case objects of sense. for the philosophy of Mr Stewart, but 

Now it must be remembered, that merely be grounds on which he would 
the Reviewer has expressly renounced reject that philosophy, and “ follow 
the Ideal Theory, according to which, up the study of Hs mind by some 
“ ideas in the mind are the objects of other organ than that which he pro- 
our thoughts in every operation of the poses.” 
understanding.” ‘‘ This theory,” he I. He tells us, in the /irst place, 
says, in the same article, p. 293, “ it that “ as the mind is not conscious of 
is the great praise of Dr Reid to have its own existence, so neither is it con- 
most ably and mest successfully refut- scious of those separate and indepen- 
ed.” He must therefore, one should dent faculties with which it is con- 
think, assent to the observations in sidered as being endowed ;” that we 
the following passages from Reid, cannot infer, from our internal feel- 
which contain nearly the whole sub- ings, the separate existence of those 
stance of his doctrine on this subject. _ particular attributes, in the same man- 

“ When I imagine a lion or an elephant, er that we infer the existence of some 
o lion ~ wos oe ml the object a thinking substance in general; that 
jee, ae pn mage prone cog : imagi. whether the mental operations be per- 
nation of the object. If, besides the object, formed by the distinct agency of va- 

rious simple and uncompounded facul- 


and the act of the mind about it, there be ** . ae 
ing called the idea of the object, I ties, or whether it be only one indi- 


know not what it is.” Essays, p. 183. visible and homogeneous power, ope- 

“In perception, in remembrance, and in rating merely on different objects, 

conception or imagination, I distinguish <‘ this is a point on which Conscious- 

three things—the mind that operates, the ness is able to afford no information 

= of the mind, and the objectof whatever.” 

operation. That the object perceived : 

is one thing, and the perception of that ob- m4 by f spre a t would api 

ject another, I am as certain as I can be of Jirst, 5 er ph eg 
misconception in regard to the mean- 


any thing. The same be said of con- 
sain. of Bis ead. ate tee ing of the term, Faculties of the Mind. 
desire and aversion. In all these, the act When it is said that the mind pos- 


of the mind about its object is one thing, sesses the faculties of Memory, Judg- 


the object is another thing. There must ment, or Voliticn, all that is meant is, 
ne an object, real or imaginary, distim~* thst, under ©s-in circumstances, i 
sil wae opotheves The Pett Shoe! + remeéeinin >: ae mwille T iw 
Now if in tiiese operations the nies we 4 te age ne ¥ on aiig: 
fourth thing, different from the three I eee Sy 2 te Oe. Sa een 
have mentioned, I know not what it is, nor 1 the mind, but to distinct modes in 
have been able to learn from all that has Which the mind acts on different occa- 
been written about ideas. Andifthe doc- SIONS. : an 
trine of philosophers about ideas confounds __‘* By the operations of the mind,” says 


any two of these things which I have men- Reid, ** we understand every mode of think- 
tioned as distinct ; if, for example, it con- ing of which we are conscious.” 

founds the object perceived with the per- And again: 

ception of that object, such doctrine is alto- “* The words Power and Faculty, often 
gether repugnant to all that I am able to used in speaking of the mind, need little 
discover of the operations of my own mind; explication. Every operation supposes a 
and it is repugnant to the common sense of power in the being that operates; for to 
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suppose any thing to operate which has no 

power to pm is absurd. But there is 
no absurdity in supposing a being to have 
the power to operate, when it does not ope- 
rate. Thus I may have the power to walk 
when I sit, or to speak when I am silent. 
Every operation, therefore, implies power, 
but the power does not imply the operation.” 
Essays, p. 14. 

- When Mr Stewart uses the term 
** simple and uncompounded facul- 
ties,” his language, like almost all the 
language that can be used in speaking 
of the mind, is metaphorical ; but he 
is careful here, as in many other parts 
of his writings, to “ vary from time to 
time the metaphors he employs, so as 
to prevent any one of them from ac- 
quiring an undue ascendant over the 
others, either in hisown mind or those 
of his readers.” And he accordingly 
Observes, in the very next sentence, 
“* These faculties and principles are 
the laws of our constitution.” 

But, secondly, in fulfilling the eb- 

i which Mr Stewart. proposes to 
imself, in “‘ ascertaining the laws of 
our constitution, so far as they can be 
discovered by attention to the subjects 
of our consciousness, and afterwards 
applying these laws as principles for 

e synthetical explanation of the more 
complicated phenomena of the under- 
standing,” it is surely quite immate- 
rial, whether the “ thinking sub- 
stance,” which acts according to these 
laws, be considered as one indivisible 
and homogeneous power, or as com- 
posed of various indenendent nowers 
provided vnly that the iaws themselves 
are uniform. All that is obtained in 
generalizing the properties of matter, 
is merely a knowledge of the general 
laws, according to which that un- 
known thing which we call matter 
exhibits certain phenomena to our 
senses; and all that is obtained in 
generalizing the operations of mind is, 
in like manner, only a knowledge of 
the general laws, according to which 
the unknown thing which we call 
mind exhibits phenomena to our con- 
sciousness. Whether the unknown 
substance in either case be indivisible 
and homogeneous, or consist of various 

Separate existences, is a question which 

we have no means of deciding; but 

the decision of which, either way, 
cannot affect the validity of the laws 
according to which it is found that 
the phenomena are exhibited. It is, 


in fact, one of those questions concern- 
ing the nature of the mind, on which 





Mr Stewart set out with o 

‘* that they are as widely ar 
ously different from the view which | 
propose to take of the human mind jp 
the following work, as the reveries of 
Berkeley concerning the non-existence 
of the material world are from the 
conclusions of Newton and his follow. 
ers.” Elements, Introduction. 

It is neat stated by the Reviewer, 
with regard to Mr Stewart’s method 
of Philosophy, 

** Should we be curious to know why 
the same prowerty in the sun occasions so 
many dissim. © effects as we are daily wit. 
nesses, t9, it wovtld surely be in vain, like 
the schocimen of old, to institute inquiries 
into the nature and essence of heat, consider. 
ed as it is in itself; all that we can learn of 
it, is from the specific differences which we 
may observe among the objects themselves 
on which heat is seen to operate. It is pre. 
Coty Oe eee Oe oe See 
we should be desirous of investigating the 
nature of our understanding, and of our in. 
tellectual operations, it is not to them that 
analogy would direct our attention, but 
solely to the objects about which they are 
conversant.” 

And again : 

‘* In the same manner, as all that Philo. 
sophy can teach us concerning heat is from 
the objects which it acts upon, so all that 
it can teach us concerning the human un. 
derstanding, is from the objects about which 
it is conversant.” 

The word objects, as formerly notic- 
ed, is obscure ; and investigating the 
nature of our understanding is not the 
end of the Philnsonhy of the Bind: 
but making allowance for these inac- 
curacies, the only meaning that I can 
annex to this passage is so far from 
being any argument against the appli- 
cation of induction to the science of 
mind, that it refers to the very cir- 
cumstance,—the relative nature of our 
notions of mind, as well as of matter, 

—on which the necessity of employ- 
ing that mode of inquiry depends. If 
we knew the nature of the mind, we 
might be able to deduce from that, by 
general reasoning, the laws according 
to which it acts ; and our ignorance of 
its nature is the very reason why we 
must have recourse to another mode of 
inquiry. To take the illustration that 
is offered, what is it that makes heat 
a proper subject for inductive inquiry ? 
Is it not the circumstance, that it is 
the unknown cause of known effects ? 
What is it, in fact, that makes the 
material world, in general, a proper 
subject for inductive inquiry? Is it 
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not the circumstance, that we are fit- 
ted by nature for perceiving the pro- 
perties of matter, by the oc- 
casions on which these properties affect 
our'senses, and are yet kept in ignor- 
ance of its essential nature? And are 
we not in like manner capable of ac- 
iring the knowledge of the faculties 
of our minds, by reflecting on the oc- 
casions on which we are conscious of 
ising them, and yet ignorant of 

any thing farther concerning the mind, 
than its merely being that which 
thinks and feels. To what, in fact, 
but to an acknowledgment of this si- 


milarity, does the fovegoing passage 


amount ? 

It is true that it ee oy cor- 
rect language, to of being con- 
scious of mental faculties, such as Per- 
ception or Memory, because we are 
conscious only of perceiving or remem- 
bering individual things. But from 
this we are entitled to conclude, Ist, 
That there is a mind which perceives 
and remembers ; and, 2dly, That it 
possesses the powers of perception and 
memory ; just as we are entitled to 
conclude from seeing extended and 
coloured objects, 1st, That there is 
matter which is extended and colour- 
ed; and, 2dly, That it possesses the 

ies of extension and colour. 
if we are to give up the inductive 
science of mind, because we are con- 
scious only of individual actsof thought, 
we ~-v as well reject the Newtonian 
} a Sr pucuumena vr the 
ave...  ause the law ot gravitation 
and the first law of motion were made 
known to us by observations, not up- 
on themselves, but upon individual 
objects of sense. 

What should we think of an inquir- 
er in physics, who should object to the 
pan ad Gravitation, that when a 
stone to the ground, and when it 
is thrown from the hand, he cannot 
observe it taking on any different ac- 
tions: and that the only distinction 
he is able to observe, consists in the 
simple fact of its having moved from 
the same point, first in one direction, 
and then in another. And when we 
find this writer objecting to the in- 
ductive science of mind, after stating 
4 case in which various faculties are 
exerted, that “‘ the mind is altogether 
Weonscious in these different cases, 
of putting forth different exertions ;” 
ind that “ the only distinction which 
tis able to observe, among all these 





erations, oo. Sa eS" 


various 0 
ple fact of its having conse... “Ss 
ticular object under differes: . “Sp 


tions,” are we not forcibly remiteo 


of the sentence which Mr Stewart has 
himself on “ the objections 
which have been stated by some writers 
of the present age, to the conclusions 
of those metaphysicians who have at- 
tempted to apply the method of in- 
duction to the science of mind ;” that 
they are “ perfectly similar to the 
change which was at first brought a- 
gainst the Newtonian doctrine of gra- 
vitation, as being a revival of the oc« 
cult qualities of the Aristotelians.” 
en, therefore, it is farther stated 
by the Reviewer, that no proof is giv~ 
en of the real existence of the many 
simple and uncompounded faculties 
which the human understanding is 
supposed to ss; and that “ upon 
the objects of our consciousness, we are 
able to reflect as much, and as long as 
we please; but as for the subjects-of 
them, we ——- that they have elud- 
ed our search ;” it is only necessary, 
in — to this observation, in the 
rst place, to repeat, that it appears, 
— ye passage ‘emery quoted, that 
among objects of consciousness, or ob- 
jects about which the mind is conver- 
sant, this writer enumerates “ ideas, 
notions, conceptions, and abstractions,” 
which, in the of Mr Stewart, 
are not objects of thought, but acts of 
thought, and there%r4 =rae’s of the 
existence of the powers by which the 
mind purforms these acts; and, <a.y, 
To advert to the misconception y 
noticed, in regard to the meaning of 
the term mental power or faculty. 
According to the explanation of this 
term, quoted from Reid, the simple 
circumstance of a man’s being con- 
scious that he can remember, judge, 
or will, is not only a sufficient proof 
of his possessing the powers of memo- 
ry, judgment, and volition ; but the 
only proof which the nature of the 
subject allows us to require. d 
II. I have thus me poms in —_ 
the arguments brought against what is 
here called “‘ The Particular Theory, 
on which the idea of applying the in- 
ductive logic to the science of mind de- 
pends ;” but it seems to me, that there 
is a much shorter way of settling this 
question. It seems to me, that it is 
too late in the day to assert, that 
‘‘ either the study of the mind must 
be abandoned, or it must be followed 
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by some other organ of investiga- 
tion Snan that which Mr Stewart pro- 
poses.” Nobody who reads the works 
of Dr Reid and Mr Stewart with at- 
tention can deny, that a great number 
of facts regarding the mind are contain- 
ed in them, and many general laws laid 
down and illustrated, to which parti- 
cular facts, occurring to the conscious- 
ness of any individual, may be referred. 
Some of these are the results of their 
own reflection ; others are taken from 
the writings of former philosophers, 
and verified by this test. Of the phe- 
nomena made known to us, by reflection 
on the operations of our own minds, 
therefore, a collection has been made, 
and to a certain degree generalized. 
This collection of facts, our knowledge 
of which rests on the evidence of con- 
sciousness, has received the name of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
If any one sup that he can give 
information on the subject of the mind 
resting on other evidence, and obtain- 
ed in a different manner, it is for him, 
first to establish the authority of the 
evidence on which he proceeds ; and 
next, to communicate his knowledge. 
Whether there is any probability of 
this being done, and of a body of in- 
formation concerning the mind, differ- 
ing in kind from that contained in the 
works of Reid and Stewart, being col- 
lected or not, is a question which it 
would be quite superfluous to discuss 
here ; because, if it were done to-mor- 
row, it would not in the slightest de- 
gree affect either the validity or the 
importance of the generalizations con- 
tained in their writings. 


The only e in the article im- 
mediately under consideration, in which 
the author delivers his opinion at any 
length, in regard to the object of 
the philosophy of the mind in gene- 
ral, is that at page 62, where he is 
discussing the merits of Des Cartes. 
His opinions, as delivered in this pass- 
age, I shall now proceed te consider, 
separating them, Leute, as much as 
possible, from the discussion regarding 
Des Cartes, with which they are con- 
nected in the Review. They are pro- 
fessedly op to the philosophy of 
Reid, to which he says, by way of pre- 
face to them, he doubts if the name 
of true philosophy can be applied ; and 
as they are the only opinions stated in 
this article to which the author can be 
supposed to refer, when he promises 
to give his reasons for thinking that 
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metaphysical philosophy, 
vious, that they are di 
against his writings. 
“* The business of Natural History,” he 
says, ‘* is to record particular facts ; and the 
business of philosophy, it is now well uy. 
derstood, is simply to explain them by others 
more general. A ingly, in the same 
manner as the proper object of that part of 
the science of mind, which is usually called 
moral philosophy, is to ascertain the general 
on upon which our particular fee 
» 80 it is the business of what oa 
ed logic (taking the word in the comprehen. 
sive sense in which it was used by the an. 
cients) to give a similar account of ou 
opinions.. When metaphysicians shall haye 
accomplished this, so as to give a satisfacto. 
ry ex tion of the nature and degree of 
evidence which naturally belong to thege 
last, according to the different circumstances 
connected with the respective sources from 
which our various opinions proceed, they 
will have fulfilled every thing which 
ought to engage themselves to perform.” 
On this passage I would observe, 
Jirst, that it appears to me to be in di- 
rect contradiction to the passage in the 
former article in the same Review, on 
which I have been commenting, and 
with which, according to the expres 
sions used in the former part of the 
present article (p. 40), it would appear 
that it was intended to co-operate, in 
order to shew that “ errors are mixed 
up in the very conceptions which Mr 
Stewart has formed of the proper aim 
of Metaphysical Philosophy.” The 
business of Natural History, it is said, 
is to record facts, the business of Phi- 
losophy is to explain particular facts 
by others more general ; accordingly, 
the business of Moral Philosophy, in 
its strictest sense, is to ascertain the 
general principles on which our feelings 
depend ; and the business of Logic, in 
its widest sense, is to ascertain thos 
on which our particular opinions de 
pend. It seems to me impossible to 
conceive how these objects are to beat 
tained, except by the method of induc. 
tion ; and the reference which is made, 
of Moral Philosophy and Logic, to Phi- 
losophy in general, of: which they ar 
branches, and the mention of 
Natural History, as furnishing the m» 
terials of philosophy, seem to place it 
beyond a doubt that the meaning 
the author is, that particular feeling 
and opinions are to be referred to gel 
eral principles in the science of mind; 
accordingly as particular facts in I 
tural history are referred to laws it 
philosophy,—that is, by the methol 


it seems Obs 
likewise 


Coes 
Mr Stewart has mistaken the aim of 
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induction. How is this to be re- 
le to the opinion already quoted 
from the former Review, where it is 
at considerable length,— 
«That the idea of applying the induc- 
tive logic to this science, depends en- 
tirely upon a particular theory, in re- 
to the proper objects of it ;’—and 
a “ either the study of the mind 
should be abandoned altogether, or we 
must follow it up by some other organ 
of investigation than that which Mr 
Stewart proposes ?” 

Secondly, I would remark, a ag 
to this passage, its great similarity to 
the account given by Mr Stewart him- 
self, and adhered to in all his specula~ 
tions, of the object of the science of 
mind. There are, indeed, many phe- 
nomena of which we are conscious in 
ourselves, and to which Mr Stewart 
has directed his attention, which it 
would be very difficult to comprehend 
under the heads of “ feelings and 
opinions,” unless one or both of these 
terms are to be used in a much wider 
sense than 3 usual, either 3 ee 
life, or in the language of philosophy. 
But in the limited canis to which 
this author would seem disposed to 
confine his researches concerning the 
mind, the objects which he proposes 
toaccomplish are very exactly, as far 
as I can understand them, the same as 
Mr Stewart has in view. I do not re- 
collect any es, inwhich Mr Stew- 
art has explained the object of his in- 
quiries regarding the mind, more con- 
cisely than the following : 

“ Upon a slight attention to the opera- 
tions of our own minds, they ap to be 
so complicated, and so infinitely diversified, 
that it seems to be impossible to reduce them 
to any general laws. In consequence, how- 
ever, of a more accurate examination, the 

clears up; and the phenomena, 

ich appeared at first to be too various for 
our comprehension, are found to be the re- 
sult of a comparatively small number of 
simple and uncompounded faculties, or of 
simple and uncompounded — of ac- 
tion. These faculties and principles are 
the general laws of our constitution, and 
hold the same place in the philosophy of 
mind, that the general laws we investigate 
in physics hold in that branch of science. 
In both cases, the laws which nature has 
established are to be investigated only by 
an examination of facts, and in both cases, 
aknowledge of these laws leads to an ex- 
planation of an infinite number of phenome- 
na.* In all our inquiries, whether they re- 
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late to matter or mind, the business of phi- 
peg | is confined to a reference <- 
cular facts to others more general ; our 
most successful researches must always ter- 
minate in the discovery of some law of na- 
ture, of which no explanation can be giv- 
en.” 

I ought to apologise for quoting pas- 
sages, taken almost at random, and the 
substance of which must be so per- 
fectly familiar to all who have any re- 
collection either of the writings or the- 
lectures of Mr Stewart. I do so, 
however, merely to institute a com- 
parison between them and the e 
just quoted from the Review. T 
similarity of opinion (excepting on 
in the circumstance of Mr Stewart's 
view of the subject comprehendi 
more pry ape the Reviewer's 
is such as to render it, in my opinion, 
exceedingly difficult to conceive what 
it is that can have induced this au- 
thor to think that he understands, 
and that Mr Stewart does not under- 
stand, the “‘ aim of Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy.” 

the mare ash ¥ ———- 
which immediately follow the passage 
last quoted from the Review, seems 
to be contained in the following sen- 
tence : 

** If it be asked, how do we know that 
there is an earth and heaven,—that we have 
eyes and ears,—that two and two make 
four,—and that the whole is greater than 
its part ? it belongs to the province of the 
metaphysician to furnish the information 
that is required ; but if the inquiry be con- 
tinued, and it be asked, according to Des 
Cartes, but how-do we know that neither 
our reason nor our senses deceive us? he 
may, we think, very fairly reply, that these 
are questions which he is not called upon 
to answer, and that those who interrogate 
him concerning them have misunderstood 
the real object of the science which he pro- 
fesses.”” 

The author seems here to have for- 
gotten, that the belief we repose in 
the evidences of reason and of our 
senses, is a part of our mental consti- 
tution ; and although, in investigating 
this and all other parts of our consti- 
tution, we must arrive at ultimate 
facts of which we can give no account, 
yet there is no reason why the inquiry 
should be in limine abandoned. He 
has himself just declared it to be a 
part of the object of metaphysicians 
*€ to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the nature and degree of evidence 





* Elements,—Introduction, p. 10. 


* Outlines, p. 8. 
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which naturally belong to our opinions 
according to the different circumstances 
connected with the respective sources 
from which our various opinions pro- 
ceed.” To accomplish this object, b 
an analysis of what is here called, 
somewhat vaguely, the evidence of 
our reason and our senses,—to which 
Mr Stewart has given the name of 
Fundamental Laws of Human Be- 
lief,—and by stating the proper appli- 
cation of these, was a t part of the 
design of Dr Reid in all his works, and 
of Mr Stewart in his later works ; but it 
is the great praise of these authors to 
nave confined themselves strictly, in 
this undertaking, to an accurate exa- 
mination, and distinct statement, of 
the facts, and to have kept constantly 
in view the impessibility of adding to 
the authority of these laws by any ef- 
fort of human reasoning. 

** Now that the controversy about the 
explanation given by the ideal theory of 
the phenomena of ion,” says Mr 
Stewart, ‘‘ is brought to a conclusion (as I 
think all men of candour must confess it to 
have been by Dr Reid), it will be found 
ihat his doctrine on the subject throws no 
ight whatever on what was generally un- 
derstood to be the t object of our in- 
quiry ; I mean on the mode of communica- 
tion between the mind and the material 
ar in oy only ge 
precise description e stri 
all hypothesis, and stated in such es 
as to give us a distinct view of the insur- 
mountable limits which Nature has, in this 
instance, prescribed to our curiosity.””* 

This kind of contribution to the 
science of mind is, however, held very 
cheap by the Reviewer, who “ cannot 
but Pink it to be an imputation on 
the good sense of any man of mature 
age, ever to have been really and se- 
riously bewildered by such insipid 

tions,” as doubts concerning 
the ** evidence of our senses and of 
our reason.” He then enlarges on the 
pernicious effects of such questions be- 
ing “ promulgated from authority, as 
questions of great importance to de- 
termine in’ morals and philosophy, 
and debated as such, with seriousness 
and gravity, by men who are well 
known to be really zealous for truth.” 
His observations on this point are not 
directed, by name, against any author 
except Des Cartes, but they will no 
doubt be considered by many general 
readers as equally applicable to the 
writings of Reid and Stewart,—so 





* Elements,—Introduction, p. 45. 
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t a part of which is well known, 
Caerdare subjects intimately Ag 
nected with the “ evidence of op 
senses and our reason.” To such 
readers, it may be of importance j 
remark, that those observations do not 
at all apply to these writings. 
men have a clear “ view of the iq. 
surmountable limits which nature hy 
presented to our curiosity,” and yet 
wish to overstep these, it is uselesst 
reason with them, and Mr Stewart 
would dismiss them as he does thog 
who, after the grounds of the con. 
clusion of our personal identity ar 
explained to them, still hesitate about 
trusting to it. 

o-9 po one should bring himself by 
this and other scholastic subtleties to om. 
clude, that he has no interest in 
provision for to-morrow, because 
ity is not a permanent but a transient thi 
I can think of no argument to convince him 
of his error.” 

But before the- time of Reid and 
Stewart, men had not a clear view of 
those limits; and what is yet mor 
material, they were bewildered by 
doctrines which were sanctioned 
the greatest names in philosophy, 
which yet led to conclusions at onc 
directly adverse to the evidence of ow 
senses and our reason, and unfavout. 
able to religion and morality. If we 
are asked simply, how do we know 
that neither our senses nor our reason 
deceive us? the answer should co- 
sist in a reference to the fundamental 
—— of reasoning, and to ‘th 

ws of our constitution; and the 

uestion, thus stated, alth it 
should not be passed over in 

in any account of the human mind, 
need not form any very considerable 
part of such an account. But if w 
are told positively, that our reason and 
our senses do deceive us, it become 
us to consider well the grounds both 
of that assertion and of our own be 
lief, “ so as to give a satisfactory e- 
planation of the nature and degree of 
evidence which naturally belongs 
our opinions.” 

The bold spirit of inquiry into these 
subjects which Des Cartes in 
much as it has been blamed by the 
Reviewer, could not have led to mitch 
troublesome discussion, if its i 
had not been combined with that of 
ideal theory, descending from an éal 
lier age. ‘As it is, it has led to the 
overthrow of that theory, and tos 
luminous exposition of the fundamet- 
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ta] laws of human belief. The ac- 
complishment of these objects was 
iously eo gee to ro ee 
of the philosophy of the 
mind, at the time that Reid began to 
write; and, if they have been accom- 
ished, as it is professed that they 
ve, in the writings of Reid and 
Stewart, we have every reason to hope, 
that when these shall have become 
more generally and more thoroughly 
understood, we shall hear little more 
of “ the doubts and difficulties that 
are still supposed to hang over the 
tions to which we are now allud- 
ing.” The truth of the estimate, which 
Mr Stewart has himself formed of the 
yalue of that part of his labour which 
consists of the correction of the errors 
of others, will then be felt and ac- 
knowledged. 

« | would not be understood to magni- 
fy, beyond their just value, the inquiries 
in which we have been now engaged, or 
those which are immediately to follow. 
Their utility is altogether accidental, aris- 
ing, not from the positive accession they 
bring to our stock of scientific truths, but 
from the pernicious tendency of the doc- 
trines to which they are opposed. On this 
oceasion, therefore, I am perfectly willing 
to acquiesce in the estimate formed by Mr 
Tucker of the limited importance of meta- 
physical studies, however much I may be 
inclined to dispute the universality of its 

ication to all the different branches of 

intellectual philosophy. Indeed I shall 
‘@teem myself fortunate (considering the 
magnitude of the errors which I have been 
attempting to correct) if I shall be found to 
have merited, in any degree, the praise of 
that humble usefulness which he has so 
beautifully described in the following words : 

“* The science of abstruse learning, when 
completely attained, is like Achilles’s spear, 
that healed the wounds it had made before. 
It casts no additional light on the paths of 
life, but disperses the clouds with which it 
had overspread them ; it advances not the 
traveller one step on his journey, but con- 
ducts him back again to the spot from 
whence he had wandered.” ”* 

I have now considered the only pas- 
sages, in these two articles of the Re- 
view, which seem to have an immedi- 
ate reference to the “ errors mixed 
up in Mr Stewart’s conception of me- 
taphysical philosophy ;” and, if the 
foregoing observations upon them be 
Just, it will iy that this charge is 
rested, in the former article, on erro- 
neous grounds ; in the present article, 
on inconclusive grounds ; and, in the 








* Phil. Essays, p. 50. 
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two, on grounds that are inconsistent 
with each other. 
(To be continued.) 


a 


VINDICATION OF MR WORDSWORTH’S 
LETTER TO MR GRAY, ON A NEW 
EDITION OF BURNS. 


MR EDITOR, 
I Bec leave to make a few remarks on 
a Paper which appeared in the Third 
Number of the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine, respecting Mr Words- 
worth’s Letter to Mr Gray, on the 
best mode of composing a memoir of 
the life of Robert Burns. Had the 
writer of that Paper confined himself 
to the question under discussion, I 
should not have thought it necessary 
to oppose his opinions, however erro-~ 
neous they may be; but as he has en- 
deavoured to represent Mr Words- 
worth’s feelings and motives in an 
odious and contemptible light, and 
has shewn greater anxiety to vitupe- 
rate that truly great Man than to vin- 
dicate the character of Burns, I shall, 
in a few words, expose the weakness 
and the malignity of this anonymous 
Calumniator. It is, indeed, of small 
importance to the interests of Poetry, 
what such a person may happen to 
think or say of Mr Wordsworth’s 
genius ; for it can be with the weakest 
of the weak alone that the mere unsup- 
ported opinion of an unknown scribbler 
can have any weight: but there is some 
danger, lest his bold and seemingly sin- 
cere asseverations of the unworthiness 
of Mr Wordsworth’s moral dispositions, 
as exhibited in this discussion, may 
seduce the unwary and unsuspecting 
mind into the belief that that gentle- 
man has been actuated by paltry feel- 
ings, in place of a noble, enthusiastic, 
and disinterested regard for the cause 
of Truth. It is but too obvious, that 
the heart of the “ Observer” is full 
of spite and rancour towards Mr 
Wordsworth ; and, to gratify these 
pitiful and despicable feelings, he has 
not scrupled to give a false colouring 
to the little truth he accidentally may 
have spoken,—to misrepresent every 
fact he has touched upon,—and, when 
such paltry artifices failed, to make 
assertions which he at the time must 
have known were gross violations of 
veracity. 

Before venturing to attack the 
“< Letter” itself, the Observer “‘ has 

I 
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cleared his way a little” by some pre- 
liminary remarks, the minute and 
captious nature of which, even if they 
had been true, must have prejudiced 
every candid mind against him, as the 

too clearly prove his anxiety to attac 

blame to Mr Wordsworth, and the 
miserable satisfaction he enjoys in any 
imaginary triumph. over that distin- 

ished Person. He says, 

** In the first place, we conceive that Mr 
Wordsworth has made a slight mistake, in 
saying that Gilbert Burns has done him the 
honour of requesting his advice. This does 
not appear to have been the case. The 

‘was made by Mr Gray, and not by 
Mr Burns, whe, we have good reason to 
know, was scarcely aware of Mr Words- 
werth’s existence, had never read a single 
line of his Poetry, and had formed no idea 
good, bad, or indifferent, of his character.” 

All this is an audacious talsehood. 
Mr Gilbert Burns requested Mr Gray 
to learn the sentiments of Mr Words- 
worth respecting the subject in ques- 
tion. Mr Gray accordingly wrote to 


Mr Wordsworth, and the published 
“* Letter” was his valuable reply. It 
is of no importance whether Mr Gil- 
bert Burns be or be not familiar with 
Mr Wordsworth’s Poetry. A man of 
his intelligence must know, that Mr 


Wordsworth is a person of great talents 
and great virtues, and has long occu- 
pied a high station in English litera- 
ture; and the fact is, that he was not 
only desirous of knowing the Poet's 
sentiments, but that, when communi- 
cated to him, they were received with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

The Observer then says, 

‘* In the second place, it appears that 
this ‘ Letter’ was originally a ptivate com- 
munication to Mr Gray, and it is a pity 
that it did not remain so; for we think that 
there is great indelicacy, vanity, and ‘pre- 
sumption, in thus coming forward with 
printed and published advice to a man who 
most ly stands in no need of it, but 
who is infinitely better acquainted with all 
the bearings of the subject than his officious 
and egotistical adviser.” : 

Your readers will judge for them- 
selves with r to Mr Words- 
worth’s indelicacy, from the following 
sentences in the beginning of his most 
admirable Letter. 

** From the respect which I have long 
felt for the character of the person who has 
thus honoured me, and from the gratitude 
which, as a lover of » I owe to the 
genius of his d ive, I should 
most gladly comply with this wish, if I could 
hope that any suggestions of mine would be 
of service tothe cause. But really J feel it 


is a thing of much delicacy to give sayy 
upon this occasion, as it appears to me, 
mainly, not a question of opinion oy ¢ 
resin but a et . eee Mr Gi, 

rt Burns knows, if any man livi . 
what his brother was,” - wnat 

Itappears, therefore, that Mr Words. 
worth was respectfully requested 
Mr Gilbert Burns, through the ma 
dium of a common friend, to give his 
opinion on the best mode of conduc 
ing the defence of the injured reputy. 
tiun of Robert Burns ; and that he 
complied with that request, by writing 
a letter, full of sentiments of r 
and delicacy towards Mr Gilber 
Burns—of love, delight, and admir,. 
tion, towards his illustricus brother; 
and for this the Observer accuses him 
of vanity, indelicacy, and presump, 
tion ! 

The Observer “ wishes, in the third 
place, to ask Mr Wordsworth whoad- 
vised the publication of his Letter? 
Yo this impertinent question I haye 
to reply (and as all his questions ar 
impertinent, I shall not on that a 
count allow him to escape without a 
answer), Mr Wordsworth himself, Mr 
Gray, and every other person whose 
feelings were interested in the publis 
cation. Will the Observer tell what 
false or injudicious friend advised the 
publication of his ‘‘ Observations?” 
Or was it his own malignity alone? © 

The Observer says, 

‘* In the fourth place, it is natural » 
ask, what peculiarly fits Mr Wordsworthto 
give advice on this subject? He has neve 
lived in Scotland,—he knows nothing about 
Burns,—he very imperfectly understands 
the language in which Burns writes;—he 
has not even read those publications which 
- supposed to be unjust to his memory,” 


Here we have assertion without 
proof, and the crafty confusion of 
things totally opposite in their nature. 
Suppeze Mr Wordsworth does but 
impertectly understand the Scottish 
dialect, is that to prevent him from 
forming a just opinion of the moral 
character of Burns? The opinion he 
offers is not so much concerning Burns 
as a Poet, as a Man; and this opinion 
he might have been qualified to give, 
had Burns written ina foreign language. 
But the truth is, that though there 
may be some peculiar idioms, of which 
the full beauty or vigour can be felt 
by a native alone, the general spirit 
and soul of the Scottish dialect is pet+ 


fectly understood by Mr Wordsworth. 
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advie nd here it may be noticed, that the 
1 me, BH observer seems to forget that he 
ae | himself is an Englishman ; and there- 
ce fore, if there be any sense in his 
°6 dows, ‘ection, that he commits the same 
as the Poet, and to a much more 
von hutive extent. Mr Wordsworth, 
* by however, has frequently been in Scot- 
ve he jand,—has studied, with love and re- 
, the character of her peasantry ,— 
has conversed repeatedly with persons 
i who knew Burns,—is familiar with all 
rriti his writings,—and has meditated long 
rriting and deeply on his most qin 
‘hen character. It is demanding too muc 
mira. of Mr Wordsworth, that he shall have 
‘ther |. radall the publications unjust to the 
. hin memory of Burns; but that he has 
read the passages which he attacks is 
— certain, for they are quoted in his 
third “ Letter.” ‘ 
no ads The Observer says, “‘in the fifth 
ter” , what could have kept Mr Words- 
have worth silent for twenty years?” Mark 
S are this man’s gross inconsistency. He 
t aw. first abuses Mr Wordsworth for the 
it ag P indelicacy and presumption of having 
FM; f given an opinion when it was asked, 
sho | md then abuses him for not having 
ub, | given it when it was not asked. But 
wha, | ‘Mr Wordsworth did not keep silent for 
“the twenty years ; for in his very earliest 
ns?” production, his ‘‘ Walks through Swis- 
> serland,” he quotes Burns’ writings, 
; when in England they were compara- 
ae tively little known. He afterwards 
thto addressed a poem to his sons ; and in 
oe another composition he thus finely de- 
bout nominates Burns, © 
ands “ Him who walked in glory and in joy, 
a-he Following his plough upon the mountain- 
hich side.” 
ry,” ora would have his hands full of 
employment, who tried to expose all 
ont the > and absurdities which he 
of saw prevailing in the world ; and Mr 
ane. Wordsworth has done his duty, in 
rc coming forward to vindicate the char- 
acter of a brother Poet, soon as he 
7 was furnished with a good opportu- 
ml F nity. 
he I have thus, as concisely as i- 
ia ble, refuted every syllable that the 
“1 Observer has uttered in his prelimin- 
ve, ary remarks, and beg leave to call the 
pe. attention of your readers to the base- 
i ness of thus endeavouring, in an un- 
it derhand way, to —— the public 
it mind against a Man, no less admir- 





able for the purity and sanctity of his 


life, than the originality and splen- 
dour of his genius. ” . 
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The Observer then comes to the 
Letter itself, and after having read 
Mr Wordsworth a lecture on can+ 
dour, delicacy, aud impartiality," sets 
himself forthwith to every kind of 
misrepresentation, impertinence, and 
falsehood. He first calls “ the ad-« 
vice to Gilbert Burns dull, trite, and 
absurd,” and says, that in Mr Words- 
worth’s case, “ vanity, self-conceit, 
arrogance, and presumption, finally 
undermine the intellect, and can re- 
duce a tolerably strong understand- 
ing to the very lowest level.” ‘This 
wretched sarcasm shall be rebutted 
by one quotation from Mr Words- 
= a 

“ The obligation which I 
have insisted, is especially binding upon 
those who undertake the biography ef au- 
thors. Assuredly, there is no cause why the 
lives of that class of men should he pried 
into with the same re, curiosity, and 
laid open with the same disregard of reserve, 
which may sometimes be ient in com- 
posing the history of men who have borne 
an active part in the world. Such 
knowledge of the good and bad qualities of 
these latter, as can only be obtained by a 
scrutiny of their private lives, conduces to 
explain, not only their own public conduct, 
but that of those with whom they have 
acted. Nothing of this applies to authors, 
considered merely as authors. Our business 
is bata books, — to understand and to 
en, em. ’ more especiall > 
it Sf true—«that, if their works be goo, 
they Sey os Gale sole enamgi all ao 
necessary to their com ended 
relished. {It should pS that the ancients 
thought in this manner ; for, of the eminent 
Greek and Roman poets, few and scan 
memorials were, I believe, ever p 4 
and fewer still are ed. It is delight- 
ful to read what, in the happy exercise of 
his own genius, Horace chooses to commu- 


nicate of himself and his friends; but I 
confess I am not so meh redder: = 
ledge, ind dent of its quality, as to m 

it Ekely that it would Dios rejoice me, 
were 1 to hear that records of the Sabine 


poet and his contem ies, com u 
on the Boswellian plan, had been cee § 
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ing too much ; and it is, I own, compara- 
tlvely of little im . while we are 


engaged in reading the Iliad, the Eneid, 
the tragedies of Othello and King Lear, 
whether the authors of these poems were 
good or bad men; whether they lived hap- 
pily or miserably. Should a thought of 
the kind cross our minds, there would be 
no doubt, if irresistible external evidence 
did not decide the question unfavourably, 
that men of such transcendent genius were 
both good and happy; and if, unfortun- 
ately, it had been on record that they were 
otherwise, sympathy with the fate of their 
fictitious personages would banish the un- 
welcome truth whenever it obtruded it- 
self, so that it would but slightly disturb 
our Far otherwise is it with that 
class of poets, the principal charm of whose 
writings depends upon the familiar know- 
which they convey of the personal 
fe of their authors. This is eminent- 
ly the case with the effusions of Burns ;— 
in the small quantity of narrative that he 
has given, he hi bears no inconsider- 
able part ; and he has produced no drama. 
Neither the subjects of his » nor his 
manner of handling them, allow us long to 
forget their author. On the basis of his 
human he has reared a poetic 
one, which, with more or less distinctness, 
presents itself to view in almost every part 
of his earlier, and, in my estimation, his 
most valuable verses. This poetic fabric, 
dug out of the quarry of genuine humani- 
ty, is airy and spiritual ;—and though the 
ials, in some parts, are coarse, and the 
disposition is often fantastic and irregular, 
yet the whole is agreeable and strikingly 
attractive. Plague, then, upon your re- 
morseless hunters after matter of fact (who, 
after all, rank among the blindest of hu- 
man beings) when they would convince you 
that the foundations of this admirable edi- 
fice are hollow, and that its frame is un- 
sound ! Granting that all which has been 
raked up to the prejudice of Burns were 
literally true ; and that it added, which it 
does not, to our better understanding of 
human nature and human life (for that 
ius is not incompatible with vice, and 
Sat vice leads to misery—the more acute 
from the sensibilities, which are the elements 
of genius—we needed not those communi- 
cations to inform us), how poor would have 
been the compensation for the deduction 
made, by this extrinsic knowledge, from 
the intrinsic efficacy of his poetry—to please 
and to instruct !” 

There is a strain of philosophical 
thought and philosophical feeling in 
this fine passage, utterly above the 
comprehension and the sympathy of 
the Observer ; and, I am sure that all 
your readers, whatever may be their 
opinions of Mr Wordsworth’s poetry, 
will peruse such sentiments with a 


true admiration of the soul from which 
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they flowed, and a full conviction 
that such a man can utter 


derogatory to Burns, or unworth 
his own dign ge: 


Mr Wordswerth is, that after holdi 
the opinion “ that Burns was not ad. 
dicted to dissipatiori—that he wag 
most exemplary family-man,—and that 
all stories to the contrary are e 4 
ations, fabrications, and falsehoods” 
he has elsewhere maintained an opi- 
nion diametrically opposite, “ and-ex. 
pressed, in miserable doggerel, what 
Dr Currie has said in elegant prose.” 


whole Letter, so far from maintain. 
ing any such opinion as is here false. 
ly attributed to him, laments, with 
a lofty and compassionate forgive. 
ness, the errors and failings of the 
great Scottish Poet. 
occasionally betrayed by the vehe 
mence of his passions—by the burn. 
ing energy of his character—intor 
hensible conduct, is admitted and be- 
wailed ; but it is the bitterness of tone 
with which his Biographers and Cri- 
tics have spoken of h 

and the cruel, unnatural, unphiloso- 
phical, inhuman, and unchristian ex. 
posure of all his most secret thoughts, 
feelings, and actions, that Mr Words. 
worth reprobates with a noble flow 
of impassioned eloquence,—an expos- 
ure to which it would not be fitting 
that the purest and most spotless of 
human Beings should ever be sub« 
jected. The “‘ Poem addressed to the 
Sons of Burns,” which the Observer 
calls “‘ miserable doggrel,” has, I know, 
appeared in a very different light to 
some of the best Poets of this age. 
The Observer needs to be informed, 
that it was not Mr Wordsworth’s 
business, on such an occasion, to in- 
dulge in high poetical reveries ; but 
that, impressed with a mournful re- 
collection of the evils and sorrows to 
which a highly-gifted Being had 
through life been exposed by the im- 
petuosity of his passions, and even by 
some 0 
ties of his fervid mind, a good and 
a wise man had only to address him- 
self with solemn earnestness and affec- 
tionate forewarning to the youthful 
sons of the mighty dead, and to point 
to his grave, as at once breathing the 
most. awful dissuasion from vice, and 
the noblest encouragement to virtue. 





ified character. 
The second charge brought againgt 


Mr Wordsworth, throughout his 


That Burns was 


is frailties,— 


the most admirable quali- 


The third charge which the Ob- 
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severer brings against Mr Wordswort 
that he “‘ has made a most furious 

and most unfair attack upon Dr Currie’s 








‘f of Burns.” Here, again, I shall 
oe Mr Wordsworth speak for himself. 
« J well remember the acute sorrow 
with which, by my own fire-side, I first 
perused Dr Currie’s Narrative, and some of 
the Letters, particularly of those composed 
in the latter part of the poet’s life. If my 
ity for Burns was extreme, this pity did 
not preclude a strong indignation, of which 
he was not the object. If, said I, it were 
in the power of a biographer to relate the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, the friends and surviving kindred of 
the deceased, for the sake of general benefit 
tomankind, might endure that such heart- 
rending communication should be made to 
the world. But in no case is this possible ; 
and, in the present, the opportunities of di- 
rectly acquiring other than superficial know- 
ledge have been most scanty ; for the writer 
has barely seen the who is the sub- 
ject of his tale ; nor did his avocations allow 
him to take the pains n for ascer- 
taining what portion of the information con- 
to him was authentic. So much for 
facts and actions ; and to what purpose re- 
late them even were they true, if the narra- 
tive cannot be heard without extreme pain ; 
unless they are placed in such a light, and 
brought forward in such order, that they 
shall explain their own laws, and leave the 
reader in as little uncertainty as the myste- 
ries of our nature will allow, ont the 
gpirit from which they derived their exist- 
ence, and which governed the agent ? But 
hear, on this pathetic and awful subject, the 
poet himself, pleading for those who have 
transgressed ! 


‘ One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they ru it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 

Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.’ 

How happened it that the recollection of 
this affecting passage did not check so ami- 
able a man as Dr Currie, while he was re- 
vealing to the world the infirmities of its 
author 2” 

Your readers will judge whether 
there be any thing furious or unfair in 
this passage, which is the strongest a- 
gainst Dr Currie in the whole Letter. 
I for myself have no scruple in saying, 
that my opinion does not exactly coin- 
cide with that of Mr Wordsworth, on 
the merits of Dr Currie’s Edition of 
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Burns. I am strongly inclined to 
think, that from the Letters of Burns, 
&e. all arranged chronologically, as 
they are in that Edition, a candid and 
thoughtful reader may perceive the 
steps by which Burns was led to form 
habits of life not altogether defensible, 
and may trace his sorrows, anxieties, 
trials, temptations, and resistance, as 
far as it is possible for one man to 
judge of the feelings and conduct of 
another. But, though in this one point 
I differ from Mr Wordsworth, I per- 
fectly agree with him in thinking, and 
I feel confident that every reflecting 
mind will be of the same opinion, 
Jirst, That Dr Currie, incautiously and: 
rashly, applied expressions to the moral 
conduct of Burns, which are altogether 
unjustified by any thing contained in 
his Letters or his History ;* and, 
secondly, That much more has been 
laid open to the Public concerning the 
Private Life of Burns, than was con- 
sistent either with the justice due to 
the dead, or the delicacy due to the 
living. It is upon this ground that Mr 
Wordsworth stands triumphant ; and 
I conceive he has done an important 
service to Literature, by his eloquent 
and original exposition of the Phi- 
losophy of Biography. 

It ought to be borne in mind, that 
it is not Dr Currie alone who has 
spoken injuriously of Burns’ character. 
A whole host of paltry scribblers have 
trampled irreverently over his ashes, 
and by a culpable expression of that ex- 
cellent man, sought to justify their own 
malignant aspersions. It is on this ac- 
count that Mr Wordsworth has thought 
it his duty to reprehend Dr Currie’s 
errors ; which he has done with great 
tenderness and moderation. It is per- 
fectly true (as Mr Wordsworth re- 
marks), that the difference of their so- 
cial conditions caused Dr Currie, un- 
known to himself, to speak of Burns 
with an indelicate freedom, and an air 
of superiority. He felt that Burns was 
a Poet, but he also knew that he had 
been a ploughman. Had he been on 
the same level with himself in rank, 
and had his surviving relations beey 
gentlefolks, he would never have dared 
to enter into so detailed an exposition 
of his habits and qualities, nor indeed 





* The assertion, for example, that dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, Burns was per- 
petually ‘* under the influence of alcohol,” — 
a most pedantic mode of uttering an un- 
truth. 
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would such an idea have entered into 
his mind. Without doubt, most of 
the foolish and unmeaning anecdotes 
of Burns, on which the charge of im- 
morality or dissipation is founded, are 
either the ? wales or me ge exag- 
gerations of minds, eager to 
claim an acquaintance with the wond- 
erful Man, or, what is worse, they are 
the revealed secrets of those unguarded 
hours, from which, who shall dare to 
say that he has always been free, and 
which, nearly harmless in themselves, 
become objects of blame, only when 
bruited abroad with all the vile accom- 
paniments of misrepresentation, de- 
traction, and scandal. But as it is the 
doom of genius to be exposed to such 
evils, so also is it the power and privi- 
lege of genius, finally to triumph over 
them with a perfect triumph. 

The Observer’s fourth charge against 
Mr Wordsworth is, that he has pen- 
ned “ a Philippic against the Edin- 
burgh Review ;” and this Philippic is 
said to be ‘‘ so low and vulgar,” that 
it must not be permitted to sully the 
immaculate pages of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine. ‘Ihe Observer's 
tender and trembling sensibility is 
quite shocked with Mr Wordsworth’s 
rudeness and want of punctilio towards 
Mr Jeffrey. He tries to sooth that in- 
genious gentleman’s supposed irrita- 
tion by the most fulsome and extrava- 
gant flattery ; and informs the world, 
that, “ as an intellectual being, he is in 
all respects immeasurably superior to 
Mr Wordsworth.” The world have 
ample opportunities of forming their 
judgment of this matter, and probably 
the Observer's mere assertion will have 
small weight on the decision. But he 
is wofully ignorant of the character of 
these gentlemen, if he imagines that 
any thing he can say will elevate the 
one or depress the other, or that his 
observations can meet with any other 
feeling than the contempt of both. Mr 
Jeffrey has long been, in Criticism and 
Poetry, the antagonist of Mr Words- 
worth ; he has, in the opinion of that 
gentleman, treated his productions un- 
candidly, unfairiy, and et 
and, accordingly, Mr Wordsworth, 
both in his Letter, and in the notes 
to the collected Edition of his Works, 
has told him, in plain terms, that he 
despises him as a Critic, and all his 
Criticism. ‘The Poet will have his 
adherents, and the Critic will have his 
—but all men who respect boldness, 








independence, and the freedom of cons: 
scious power, will, whatever be their 
opinion on the merits of the controw 
versy, admire and applaud the fearless 
defiance thus thrown out to the ad. 
versary, and contrast it with the sneak. 
ing baseness of this anonymous calums 
niator, who, with a peculiar refinement 
of cowardice, seems equally afraid to 
acknowledge the praises he heaps on 
his friend, and the abuses he scatters 
upon his enemy. 

But, in the Aith place, the Observer 
goes a step farther, and declares his 
belief that Mr Wordsworth is wh 
indifferent to the character of Burns, 
and that he has written the whele of 
his long Letter to Mr Gray out of pure 
spite to Mr Jeffrey ! I shal) not insult 
your readers by exposing the folly of 
this malignant insinuation ; but as I 
fear I have already exceeded my limits, 
I must beg leave to say a very few 


words ee those passages in the 
Edinburgh Review, which has called 
forth Mr Wordsworth’s just reprehen- 
sion. 

The Observer has quoted a pretty 
long passage from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, to show that Mr Wordsworth 
had unjustly accused Mr Jeffrey of de- 
preciating Burns ; but, with his usual 
stupidity or duplicity, he talks of the 
Reviewer's opinion of Burns’ genius, 
as if it were of his moral character. 
But about the genius of Burns there is 
no controversy. The passages of which 
Mr Wordsworth speaks indignantly are 
the following : 

“© The leading vice of Burns’ character, 
and the cardinal deformity of all his pro- 
ductions, was his contempt, or affectation of 
contempt, for prudence, decency, and regu- 
larity, and his admiration of thoughtlessness, 
oddity, and vehement sensibility ; his belief, 
in short, in the dispensing power of genius 
and social feeling in all matters of morality 
and common sense ;” adding, that these vices 
and erroneous notions ‘* have communicated 
to a great part of his productions a character 
of by at at once contemptible and hate- 
Su ” 

Now, every impartial person must 
allow that this charge against Burns is 
so general, sweeping, and comprehen- 
sive, as to be most untrue and most un- 
just. Burns, it is true, in many of his 
letters, which for the most part seem 
to me very unnatural, inflated, and 
bombastical, though often beautified 
by touches of spirit, nature, and pa- 
thos, indulged himself in a sort of rant 
about independence and so forth, till 
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it became a habit, and a very offensive 
one; but this bad taste is rarely to be 
found in his Poetry, and generally 
ing, it occurs in those letters ad- 
to persons who, from their ig- 
norance and low feelings, were likely 
to enjoy such rhodomontade, and to 
eit. When he writes with 
all his heart and all his soul, and obeys 
the impulses of his own noble nature, 
the strain of his moral feelings is sim- 
ple, pure,—even sublime. And when 
it is considered how great a proportion 
of his Poetry is of this character,—how 
beautifully hhe has painted the man- 
ners, feelings, and domestic enjoy- 
ments of the Peasantry of Scotland,— 
with what an affectionate enthusiasm 
the name of Burns is uttered daily and 
hourly throughout the ae of a 
thousand i al may we ate 
a stronger feeling surprise, to hear 
a a af talents - virtues like —, 
Jeffrey assert, “ that a great part o: 
his pvodnstions have a character of 
immorality at once contemptible and 
hateful.” 

But even allowing for a moment 
that these faults attach to the writings 
of Burns to a far greater extent than 
I believe they do, it was most rash and 
unadvised to say that the leading vice 
of Burns’ character was a contempt 
for prudence, decency, and regularity. 
At all events, so grievous a charge 
ought to have been accompanied with 
a free and joyful admission of his many 
great virtues. This does not appear to 
have been the case ; and though, there- 
fore, the article in question contains 
much good criticism both on the Letters 
and the Poetry of Burns, I think that 
Mr Jeffrey has been so unrestrained in 
the expressions of his dislike and aver- 
sion to what may have been reprehen- 
sible, and so chary of his admiration 
and delight in all that was noble in the 
character of that illustrious man, as to 
have rendered his account of him not 
only imperfect and unsatisfactory, but 
erroneous and unjust. 

Of Burns’ character as a man, it yet 
remains for some mind of power to 
speak as it ought to be spoken of. To 
me it seems that he was a sublime Be- 
ing. While yet a Boy,—before his very 
sinews were knit, we behold in him 
the prop and the pillar of his Father's 
house. We see him not walking only 
on the mountain-tops, breathing in the 
Inspiration of nature, as other great 
Poets have by the benign indulgence 
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of Providence been allowed in their 
youth to walk,—but we see him laden 
with incessant toil,—I might almost 
say, working the work of a slave. He 
arose with the lark, but it was not to 
the life of the lark, a day of song and 
of a in the happy brightness of 
per 9 Severe and painful duties 
iled him and enveloped him: the 
fields and the hills were first known to 
his soul as the scenes of bodily labour 
and endurance, and the very clouds of 
heaven agitated him with the hopes 
and fears connected even with the bare 
means of existence. But “ chill Pen- 
ury represt not his noble rage,” —Free- 
dom sprung out of slavery,—Glory out 
of gloom,—Light out of darkness. 
Like an Alpine flower, he grew in 
beauty and in grace, amid the hail, the 
snow, and the tempest. Like a storm- 
loving bird, he “ beat up against the 
wind.” As Wordsworth himself says 
finely of young Clifford, there was 
** Among the shepherd no mate 
For ~~ child of strength and state.” 

When the day closed in upon him, 
** and the weary cotter to his cottage 
went,” he sat not down in dim despon- 
dency by the smokeof his lowly hearth. 
He sat there like a Spirit or a God— 
in a sublime contentment inspired by 
the inward power of genius and of vir- 
tue. His Father’s gray hairs blessed 
him; and now that human duties were 
nobly performed, came the hour of his 
triumph. His Country’s genius ape 

ared before him, and bound the hol- 

y round his head,—not the Phantom 

of a mere heated Fancy, but the living 
Genius who had watched over him 
from his cradle, who loved her moun- 
tains and her valleys more dearly for 
his sake, and from whose kindled eyes 
there shot into his heart the assurance 
of immortal fame. 

There is no need to shrink from the 
contemplation of his manhood, or of 
his death. He did not talk only of in- 
dependence—if ever man did, he prac- 
tised it. We hear of the munificence 
of the rich, and we praise them: but 
what is it to the life-giving generosity 
of Robert Burns? It fell like dew from 
heaven upon the hoary temples of his 
Parents—he was a noble Friend to a 
noble Brother—and though neglected 
by the Great, whose mean existence 
he has immortalized, there is, to my 
mind, something delightful in that 
very neglect, for it leaves Burns unpa- 


tronized and unpensioned,—his body 
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possessed in equal freedom with his 
soul, and standing aloof from the world- 
lings, none daring to impeach his in- 
ity, nor to tear one leaf from that 
en branch which Independence 
bound round his forehead, among the 
immortal laurels of Genius. 

Burns is in his grave,—but let no 
good man ever behold that splendid 
monument which now rightly covers 
his ashes, without feeling, ina profound 
trance of love, pity, and veneration, that 
his errors and his frailties were but as 
passing clouds that sometimes marred 
the beauty of his radiant soul,—that 
all the primal duties of human life 
were gloriously performed “‘ by the 
poor inhabitant below,”—and that if 
the Ghosts of the dead were permitted 
to join in the affectionate devotion of 
the living, that the Father of Burns 
would, with his aged Mother, and his 
Widow, and his Sons, and his Brother, 
kneel beside his grave, and bathe it with 
the tears of love, gratitude, and nature. 

Such are some of the feelings which 
rise up in my mind when I think of 
that great Man ; and if there be any 
truth in them, it is not to be wondered 
at that Mr Wordsworth, himself a 
Poet, should be indignant with any 
person who has spoken slightingly or 
severely of such a Being. At the same 
time, Mr Wordsworth is more indig- 
nant with, and less inclined to make 
allowance for Mr Jeffrey than I am, 
and than what seems to me reasonable. 
I conceive that Mr Jeffrey, having in 
his recollection some of those offences 

of Burns against good taste and feeling 
before alluded to, wrote of them with 
the severity they deserved, but that, in 
the omni and zeal of composition, 
he came to view them as of more fre- 
quent occurrence than they really are, 
and thus to consider as a cardinal vice 
of Burns’ character what was only an 
acquired habit. I see no reason to be- 
lieve that he was actuated by any other 
motive than a regard for morality and 
virtue ; nor is it credible, on any sup- 
position, that he strove purposely to 
depreciate the character of Burns. All 
his critical writings are distinguished 
by a pure and hich moral feeling ; and 
it is to be regretted that in this case 
he has looked only at the darker side 
of the picture, and blamed too severely 
what was reprehensible, without at 
all eulogising what was truly sublime. 
But though Mr Jeffrey may in this way 
be excused, no excuse should be offered 
3 
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for the criticism itself ; and I willi 
deliver up the offensive passages 
the full tempest of Mr Wordsworth’ 
indignation. 

In addressing to you these remarks, 
I have no other object than the defence 
of truth ; and I therefore must say, 
that while I sympathize with all the 
noble and exalted sentiments contained 
in Mr Wordsworth’s Letter, as 
respect Burns and the Biography of 
Poets and literary Men, I cannot by 
any means admire his efforts at wit 
and sarcasm, which seem to me y 
clumsy and ineffectual ; and when he 
calls Mr Jeffrey “‘ an infatuated slan- 
derer,” he certainly transgresses the 
limits of a righteous anger, and affords 
some shadow of pretence to such poor 
creatures as the Observer, when they 
accuse him of undue irritation tow 
that gentleman. 

There is here no call upon me to 
deviate into any discussion on the 
merits or demerits of Mr Jeffrey as a 
Critic. He probably would care as 
little for my opinion as I do for his; 
yet it is right that all liberal-minded 
men should, toa certain degree, re. 
spect each other’s opinions. I there- 
fore declare it to be my conviction, in 
direct opposition to that of Mr Words- 
worth, that Mr Jeffrey is the best 
Professional Critic* we now have, 
and that, so far from shewing gross 
incapacity when writing of works of 
original genius, that he has never, in 
one instance, withheld the praise of 
originality when it was due. Of Mr 
Wordsworth himself he has uniformly 
written in terms of far loftier com- 
mendation than any other contem- 
porary Critic, and has placed him at 
all times in'the first rank of Genius. 
It is true that he has committed in- 
numerable mistakes, and occasionally 
exhibited a very perplexing ignorance, 
both when discussing the general ques- 
tion of Poetry in reference to’ Mr 
Wordsworth’s system, and when ana- 
lysing individual poems and passages ; 
but of many of the most striking and 
most admirable qualities of Mr Words- 
worth’s poetical character, he has shewn 
an acute and fine discernment, and 
poured himself out in praise of them 


* Our readers will find, in an early Num- 
ber, the character of this celebrated Person 
discussed by Schlegel. 
Periodical Criticism of England has been 
translated for us by one well qualified for 
the task. EpiTorR. 
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with the most unrestrained and glow- 
enthusiasm. Those unmeaning 
sarcasms fitting the lively and ingeni- 
ous turn of his mind, accustomed in 
his profession to a mode of ropa | 
and feeling not very congenial wit 


the simple and stately emotions of 
Poetry, can have no influence upon 
girits capable and worthy of enjoying 
such Poems as the Lyrical Ballads, 
and such a Poem as the Excursion,— 
while they may afford a suitable amuse- 
ment to those pert and presuming 

ns, or those dull and obtuse ones, 
with whom genius holds no alliance, 
and to whom she can speak no an 
igible lan e; but it is surely 
» lem co such small folk con- 
tentedly swallowing the dole dealt 
out to them, in a moment of spright- 
liness, by a facetious Critic, than to 
see them laying their unprivileged 
hands on the viands of that Table 
which Wordsworth has spread for the 
rich and wealthy men in the Land of 
Intellect. 

It should, however, be held in 
mind by Mr Wordsworth’s admirers, 
among whom are to be found every 
living Poet of any eminence, that, 
with all the fearlessness of original 
genius, he has burst and cast away 
the bonds which were worn very con- 
tentedly by many great writers. Mr 
Wordsworth is a man of too much 
original power not to have very often 
written ill; and it is incredible that, 
‘mid all his gigantic efforts to establish 
asystem (even allowing that system 
tobe a right one), he has never vio- 
lated the principles of taste or reason. 
He has brought about a revolution in 
Poetry ; and a revolution can no more 
be brought about in Poetry than in 
the Constitution, without the destruc- 
tion or injury of many excellent and 
time-hallowed establishments. I have 
no doubt that, when all the rubbish 
isremoved, and free and open space 
given to behold the structures which 
Mr Wordsworth has reared in all 
the grandeur of their proportions, that 
Posterity will hail him as a regenerator 
and a creator. But meanwhile some 
allowance must be made for them who, 
however ignorantly, adhere to their an- 
cient idols ; and for my own part, I can 
bear all manner of silly nonsense to be 
spoken about Wordsworth with the 
most unmoved tranquillity. I knov 


that if he has often written ill, Milton 
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and Shakspeare have done so before 
him. Johnson has said, that we can- 
not read many pages of Shakspeare 
‘* without contempt and indignation ;” 
and Hume says, that the same divine 
Poet cannot, for two pages together, 
‘* preserve a reasonable propriety.” 
The same critic says, that at least a 
third of Paradise Lost is “ almost 
wholly devoid of harmony and ele- 
gance—nay, of all vigour of imagina« 
tion.” Now, neither Samuel Johnson 
nor David Hume were dunces. Let 
us therefore believe that neither is 
Mr Francis Jeffrey a dunce,—and let 
Mr Wordsworth be contented with 
sharing the fate of Milton and Shak 
speare. 

But in a subject of this nature, why 
should we dwell on any disagreeable 
or painful altercations between men of 
Power. Here there is a noble pros 
pect, without any drawback or alloy, 
to delight our souls and our imagi- 
nation. A Poet distinguished for the 
originality of his genius,—for his pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, 
—for his spiritual insight into all the 
grandeur and magnificence of the ex- 
ternal world,—for a strain of the most 
serene, undisturbed, and lofty morali- 
ty, within whose control no mind can 
come without being elevated, purified, 
and enlightened,—for a religion par- 
taking at once of all the solemnity of 
faith, and all the enthusiasm of poet- 
ry,—and, to crown all with a perfect 
consummation, a Poet who has realiz~ 
ed, in a life of sublime solitude, the 
visions that have blessed the dreams 
of his inspiration,—He comes forward 
with a countenance and a voice worthy 
of himself and the Being of whom he 
speaks,—and vindicates, from the con- 
fused admiration, or the vulgar re 
proaches of ordinary minds, a Bard 
who is the pride of his native land, 
and a glory to human nature,—while 
he speaks of his failings with such 
reverential pity—of his virtues with 
such noble praise, that we see Burns 
standing before us in all his weakness 
and all his strength,—the same warm- 
hearted, affectionate, headstrong, fer 
vid, impassioned, imprudent, erring, 
independent, noble, high-minded, and 
inspired Man, that won or commanded 
every soul, and whose voice, omnipo- 
tent in life, speaks with a yet more 
overpowering sound from the silence 
of the grave. N. 


VERSES, 


By WauTER PaTERSON. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue two following little pieces are 
the composition of Mr Walter Pater- 
son, author of the Legend of Iona, a 
. beautiful though neglected Poem, of 
which I should wish to see some no- 
tice taken in your review department.* 
He is now abroad ; but I can venture 
to send you these elegant trifles with- 
out his express permission. 
Cc. C. 


LINES WRITTEs« YA LADY’S ALBUM. 
I CANNOT stain this snowy leaf 
Without a sigh of pensive grief, 
As, musing on my days gone by, 
And those that still before me lie, 
I read a mournful emblem here 
That few could read without a tear ! 
ted med musing eyes I cast 

pon the pages that are ’ 
I search them all, but psa in vain, 
To find a page without a stain ! 
But what has been is not to be: 
The happy Future yet is free ; 
Far as my forward eye can go, 
The Future still is white as snow, 
So free from stains, so free from cares, 
The tainted Past it half repairs ! 
It is a goodly sight ! but oh! 
Too well within my heart I know, 
That this fair Future, at the last, 
Shall be itself the tainted Past. 


A THOUGHT. 


O couLD we step into the Grave, 
And lift the coffin-lid, 

And look upon the greedy worms 
That eat away the dead ! 

It well might change the reddest cheek 
Into a lily-white ; 

And freeze the warmest blood to look 
Upon so sad a sight ! 

Yet still it were a sadder sight, 
If in that lump of clay 

There were a — to fee] the worms 
So busy wi eir ° 

O pity on the living beart _ 
The lump of living clay, 

On whom the canker-worms of care 
For ever, ever prey ! 





* We shall, in due time, attend to this 
EDITOR. 


recommendation. 
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(Oct. 
ROB ROY, 

[As the whole world is now: anxi 
expecting the appearance of Ros Roy, and 
his history is nevertheless known to but few, 
we are happy to present our readers with 
some account of that extraordinary charag. 
ter, drawn up by a Gentleman long regj. 
dent in that quarter of the Highlands where 
many of Rob’s exploits were performed. Al] 
the anecdotes contained in this article are 
traditional, and, it is believed, authentic. It 
cannot but be interesting to peruse a nar. 
rative of those plain facts on which the 
“Mighty UNKNOWN” has doubtless 
erected a glorioussuperstructure. EDITOR.] 





MEMOIR OF ROB ROY MACGREGOR, 
AND SOME BRANCHES OF HIS Fas 
MILY. 

The Eagle he was Lord above, 
But Rob was Lord below. 
WoRDswWortTas. 


Tuovucu the natives of the Highlands 
of Scotland had long contemned and 
resisted the laws of the kingdom, and 
lived in a state of proud and turbu- 
lent independence, the eruelty and in- 
justice which dictated the proscription 
of the Clan Macgregor, can only be 
regarded as a wretched picture of that 
government, and that age, which could 
sanction an act of such barbarity. 
This clan occupied the romantic 
wilds, and, at that period, the almost 
inaccessible valleys of Balquhiddar, 
and the Trosachs, comprehending a 
portion of the counties of Argyll, 
Perth, Dumbarton, and Stirling, and 
appropriately denominated the coun- 
try of the Macgregors. The stupen- 
dous and rugged aspect of their moun- 
tains, and the deep retirement of their 
woods, secured them from the sudden 
intrusions of other marauding bands, 
as well as from the immediate i 
ance of the law; and though they 
were not more addicted to depredatory 
war than the other clans of the High- 
lands, their unsettled and disorderly 
habits rendered them the terror of 
surrounding countries, and, from a 
supposititious circumstance, drew up- 
on them the vengeance of the State. 
It was their misfortune to 
an inheritance situated betwixt the 
countries of two mighty chieftains, 
each of whom was jealous of their 
growing importance, and eager for an 
occasion whereby to deprive them of 
their lands, and exterminate theme 
selves; and to the influence of the 
chiefs, Montrose and Argyll, with a 
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weak and credulous monarch, is to be 
attributed the dreadful severities which 
long visited this devoted clan. 

The peculiar constitution of clanship 
formed a bond of union, which no pri- 
yation could tear asunder, nor conten- 
tion overcome. The obstinate solidity 
of this compact produced those fierce 
and desultory forays, which so often 
emerged from the mountains, and 

read dismay and misery among the 
individuals of hostile tribes, from 
whom various tributes were extorted, 
or humiliating concessions required. 

The Clan Gregor, during this state 
of irregularity, had become a formida- 
ble sept in prosecuting all the evils 
which arose from feudal manners and 
hereditary antipathies ; and, from their 
local situation on the confines of the 
Highlands, were more closely approxi- 
mated to the vigilance and infliction 
of the border military, or the opposi- 
tion of their southern neighbours. 

Among those regions, in former ages, 
the benefits of agriculture were almost 
unknown to the inhabitants, who 
chiefly lived upon animal food; but 
of this they were often deprived by 
the rigour of winter, so that the mutual 
spoliation of cattle became a regular 
system, especially during the period of 
the Michaelmas moon, and in some 
parts was essential to their preservation. 
The Macgregors pursued this plan in 
common with other tribes, though 
not under more aggravating cruelties. 
But, from their border station, and 
the dread with which they were al- 
ways regarded, they readily levied the 
arbitrary tax of black-mail, extorted as 
the price of their own lenity, and un- 
der the. promise of protecting those 
who paid it from the depredations of 
other plundering parties, from whom 
they also engaged to recover whatever 
booty was carried away. This species 
of warfare was eventually more de- 
structive than the open contests of 
armies, and led to that rancorous hos- 
tility, and those petty feuds, so dis- 
graceful to the times. 

The event which occasioned the 
merciless decree of fire and sword 
against the Clan Gregor, is so well 
known that it need not here be nar- 
rated. Not only was this race to be 
rooted out, but their very name was 
forbidden. They were indiscriminate- 
Rt pursued and massacred wherever 
t 


ey were found, until, by incessant 
persecution, and subdued by the num-< 
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ber of their enemies, they were “ul- 
timately driven to despair, and sought 
refuge among the mountainous parts 
of Perth and Argyll, inhabiting the 
dismal cavities of rocks, and the som- 
bre recesses of forests. Even in this 
state of misery they were not allowed 
to exist. They were discovered in 
their fastnesses, and the Earl of Ar- 
gyll, with determined butchery, hunt- 
ed down the fugitives through moors 
and woods, till scarcely any other than 
their children remained alive. 

Such general and destructive slaugh- 
ter appeared, for some time thereafter, 
to have sated the sanguinary propen- 
sity of that nobleman, and a relaxa- 
tion of oppression seemed to promise 
the Macgregors a state of tranquillity 
to which they had long been stran- 
gers; but it was only a short-lived 
gleam of hope. Some conciliatory 
overtures on the part of the Camp- 
bells flattered these prospects, and one 
of them, the Laird of Achnabreck, 
took a friendly charge of the chief of 
the Clan Gregor, a young man of pro- 
mising parts. They paid a visit to 
Argyll in his castle of Inverary, where 
Macgregor was received with apparent 
kindness ; but after retiring to his 
bed-chamber at night, he was treach- 
erously laid hold of and carried out of 
the house. The first object which 
presented itself to Achnabreck in the 
morning, was the body of his young 
friend Macgregor hanging on a tree 
opposite his window. Filled with 
grief and horror at so base a breach of 
hospitality, he instantly quitted the 
mansion, determined on _ revenge, 
which he soon had an opportunity of 
satisfying, by running Argyll through 
the body. 

But those barbarities, so wantonly 
followed up, were not calculated to 
restrain the impetuous spirit of a va- 
liant clan, and the descendants of those 
murdered people ceased not to remem- 
ber and to avenge their sufferings. 

Amidst the calamities of his race 
arose Robert Macgregor, Celtically 
named Roy (red), from his complexion 
and colour of hair, and as a distinctive 
appellation among his kindred, a prac- 
tice which is still followed throughout 
the Highlands. He was the second 
son of Donald Macgregor of the family 
of Glengyle, a lieutenant-colonel in 
the king’s service, by a daughter of 
Campbell of Glenlyon, and conse- 
quently a gentleman from birth. He 
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received an education at that time con- 
sidered liberal, at least suitable to the 
sphere of life in which he was to ap- 
pear. Of strong natural parts, he ac- 
quired the necessary but rude accom- 
plishments of the age ; and with a de- 
gree of native hardihood, favoured by 
a robust and muscular frame, he 
wielded the broad-sword with such 
irresistible dexterity, as few or none of 
his countrymen could equal. Yet he 
was possessed of complacent manners 
when unruffled by opposition, but he 
was daring and resolute when danger 
appeared: and he became no less re- 
markable for his knowledge of human 
nature than for the boldness of his 
achievements. 

It was customary in those days, as 
it is at present, for gentlemen of pro- 
perty, as well as their tenantry, to 
deal in the trade of grazing and selling 
of cattle. This business appears to 
have been carried on by Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor to a considerable extent, so that 
in early life he was not conspicuous 
for any dashing exploit. Upon his 
succession to his estate, however, new 
objects were presented to him, and 
having laid claim to the authority, 
with which he was now invested, over 
some faithful vsssals, he readily com- 
manded their unlimited services in the 
prosecution of his views,—in repelling 
his foes, or in exacting the tax of black- 
mail, which he began to raise over 
the neighbouring countries. This tri- 
butary impost had long been suffered 
to prevail in the Highlands; and 
though lawless, and generally oppres- 
sive, the usage of many ages had sanc- 
tioned the practice, so that it was con- 
sidered neither unjust nor dishonour- 
able ; and from its beneficial effects in 
securing the forbearance and protection 
of those to whom it was paid, it was 
usually submitted to as an indispen- 
sable measure, and consisted of money, 
meal, or cattle, according to agreement. 
The practice too of carrying off the 
cattle of other clans was still common 
in those countries ; and the followers 
of Rob Roy were no less guilty of 
these habits, when necessity, or the 
unfriendly disposition of other tribes 
occasioned dispute ; but these preda- 
tory excursions were usually under- 
taken against the Lowland Borderers, 

whom they regarded as a people of 
another nation, different in manners 
as in language ; and what was not the 
least motive of attack, they were also 
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COet, 
more opulent, and less inclined t 


war. 

Whether the exploits of Rob Roy 
Macgregor, some of which had become 
notorious, and the fame he acquired 
as a cunning and enterprisin i 
had rendered him ae to bee conte 

liated and courted as a friend, than to 
be considered and held as an enem 
with the family of Argyll, the former 
scourge of his clan ; or whether the 
chief of that house,—the second duke 
of the name, from a conviction of the 
cruelties and injustice which his an. 
cestors had exercised over the Macgre- 
gors, had experienced any reesonable 
compunction, is not certainly known; 
but it is unquestionable, that this no. 
bleman not only relaxed from all se. 
verities against that people, but be. 
came attached in the most friendly 
manner to Rob. 

The harsh enactment of the legis. 
lature during the reign of James VI. 
which declared the suppression and 
prohibition of their name, still hung 
over the Macgregors, having been re- 
newed by succeeding monarchs ; and 
though Rob Roy had all along despis- 
ed such authority, he was at last pre- 
vailed upon, with reluctance, to adopt 
some other appellation, so that he 
might appear, in one instance at least, 
to acquiesce in the law. He accord. 
ingly, from the amicable terms upon 
which he stood with the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, now his avowed patron, assumed, 
by his permission, the name of Camp- 
bell, and relinquished that of Mae- 
gregor, though in the country, and 
among his clan, he was acknowledged 
by no other. He was, consequently, 
in a writ dated in 1703, denominated 
Robert Campbell of Inversnaid, his 
paternal inheritance. 

This property extended for some 
miles along the eastern border of Loch 
Lomond ; but, from pecuniary embar- 
rassment, it fell into the hands of the 
first Duke of Montrose. . In his cattle- 
dealing Rob Roy had a partner in 
whom he placed unbounded confi- 
dence ; but this person, having on one 
occasion been intrusted with a consid- 
erable sum of money, made a sudden 
elopement, which so shattered Rob's 
trading concerns, that he was under 
the necessity of selling his lands to 
the Duke of Montrose, but condition- 
ally, that they should again revert to 
him, providing he could return to 
the Duke the sum he had promised te 
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pay for them. Montrose had paid a 
great part, but not the whole, of the 
price agreed upon. Some years having 


elapsed, Rob Roy found his finances 
improved, and, wishing to get back 
his estate, offered to restore the Duke 


the sum he had advanced ; but upon 
some equivocal pretence he would not 
receive it, and, from Rob’s disso- 
lute character, an adjudication of the 
lands was easily obtained, which de- 
prived him of any future claim. Con- 
sidering this transaction as unjust on 
the part of Montrose and his factor, 
Graham of Orchil, Rob watched his 
opportunity to make reprisal, the only 
remaining means in his power ; and a 
future occasion gave him the success 
he desired. This factor, when col- 
lecting his rents, was attended, as a 
matter of compliment, by several gen- 
tlemen of the vicinity, who dined with 
him. Among those who were present 
at this time was Rob Roy ; but be- 
fore he came he placed twenty of 
his men in a wood close by, to wait a 
fixed signal, and went himself to the 
house with his piper playing before 
him. This was at the inn of ta 
Arroch in Aberfoil. The factor had 
no suspicion of Rob’s purpose, as 
he laid down his claymore to indicate 
peace, and partook of the entertain- 
ment, during which his piper played 
some wild pibrochs, the boisterous ac- 
companiment which used to give a 
wst to every Highland feast. 

Rob, in the meantime, observed the 
factor’s motions, and saw that he de- 
posited the money in a portmanteau 
which lay in the room. Dinner was 
no sooner over than he ordered his 
piper to strike up a new tune ; and in 
afew minutes Rob’s men surrounded 
the house ;—six of them entered with 
drawn swords—when Rob, laying hold 
of his own, desired the factor to de- 
liver him the money which he had 
collected, and which he said was his 
due. Resistance was useless; the mo- 
ney was given up, and Rob granted 
areceipt for it. But as he conceived 
that the factor was accessory to the 
infringement of the contract that de- 
prived him of his estate, he resolved 
to punish him. Accordingly he had 
him conveyed and placed in an island 
hear the west end of Loch Ketturrin, 
now rendered conspicuous as the sup- 
posed residence of the fair Ellen, the 
Lady of the Lake. 
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the shore around ; 

? Twas all so close with copsewood bound, 
Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there,— 
Here, for retreat in dangerous hour, 
Some chief had framed a rustic bower.” 


In this island was Orchil confined 
for some weeks; and, when set at 
liberty, was admonished by Rob Roy 
no more to collect the rents of that 
country, which he meant in future to 
do himself, maintaining, that as the 
lands originally belonged to the Mac- 
gregors, who lost them by attainder, 
such alienation was an unnatural and 
illegal deprivation of the right of suc- 
ceeding generations; and, from this 
conviction, he was the constant enemy 
of the Grahams, the Murrays, and the 
Drummonds, who then claimed, and 
still inherit, those extensive domains. 

Among other coercive measures, 
which from time to time were adopt- 
ed to suppress the practices of the 
Macgregors, was that of planting a 
garrison in their country at Inver- 
snaid, upon the spot from whence Rob 
Roy took his title. The immoderate 
bounds to which the rigorous decrees 
of government had been carried, not 
only by its immediate instrument the 
military, but also by the other clans 
who surrounded the Macgregors, drove 
them to such desperation, that they 
held the laws in contempt, as they 
were wholly precluded from their be- 
nefit,—so that nothing appeared too 
hazardous nor too flagrant for them to 
perform. This fortress had been set 
down some time before any sally from 
it had given annoyance to Macgregor ; 
and though the number of soldiers 
which it generally contained were no 
great obstruction in his estimation, 
yet they were a sort of check upon 
those small parties which he some sea- 
sons sent forth. He therefore de- 
termined to intimidate the garrison, 
or to make the military abandon it. He 
had previously mentioned his plan, 
and secured the connivance of a wo- 
man of his own clan who served in 
the fort. Having supplied her with a 

uantity of Highland whisky, of which 
the English soldiery were very fond, 
she contrived, on an appointed night, 
to intoxicate the sentinel ; and while 
he lay overcome by the potent dose, 
she opened the gate, when Rob Roy 
and his men, who were on the watch, 
rushed in with loads of combustibles, 
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Whether the exploits of Reb Roy 
Maégregor, some of whieh had beeome 
notorious, and - fame he acquired 
as a cunning and enterprising genius, 
had rendered him more to be conci- 
liated and courted as a friend, than to 
be considered and held as an enemy 
with the family of Atgyll, the former 
seourge of his clan; or whether the 
chief of that house,—the second duke 
of the name, from a conviction of the 
cruelties and injustice which his an- 
cestors had exercised over the Macgre- 
gors, had experienced any reasonable 
compunction, is not certainly known ; 
but it is unquestionable, that this no- 
bleman not only relaxed from all se- 
verities against that people, but be-* 
came attached in the most friendly 
manner to Rob. 

The harsh enactment of the legis- 
lature during the reign of James VI. 
which declared the suppression and 
prohibition of their name, still hung 
over the Macgregors, having been re- 
newed by succeeding monarchs ; and 
though Rob Roy had all along despis- 
ed such authority, he was at Yast pre- 
vailed n, with reluctance, to adept 
some other appellation, so that he 
might appear, in one instance at least, 
to acquiesce in the law. He accord- 
ingly, from the amicable terms 
which ‘he stood with the Duke of Ar- 
gyil. now his wont patron, dssumed, 

y his permission, the name of Camp- 
bell, and relinquished that of Mec- 
gregor, though in the country, and 
among his clan, he was acknowledged 
by tio other. He was, uently, 
in a writ dated in 1703, denominated 
Robert Campbell of Inversnait, his 
paternal inheritance. 

This property extended for some 
‘miles along the eastern border of Loch 
Lomond.; but, from pecuniary embar- 
rassment, it fell.into ‘the hands of the 
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pay for them. Montrose had paid a 
great part, but not the whole, of the 
price upon. Some years having 
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his estate, offered to restore Aa Duke 
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lute character, an adjudication of the 
Jands was easily obtained, which de- 
prived him of any future claim. Con- 
sidering this transaction as unjust on 
the part of Montrose and his factor, 
Graham of Orchil, Rob. watched his 
opportunity to make reprisal, the only 
remaining means in his power, and a 
future occasion gave him the success 
he desired. This factor, when col- 
leeting his rents, was attended, as a 
matter of compliment, by several gen- 
tlemen of the vicinity, who dined with 
him. Among those who were present 
at this time was Rob Roy; but be- 
fore he came he placed twenty of 
his men in a wood close by, to wait a 
fixed signal, and-went mmaet ~ ye 
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him.. This was ss ihe Pn of Cha - 
Arroch in Aberfoil. The factor had 


no suspicion of Rob’s purpose, as 


he laid down his claymore to indicate 


peace, and k of the entertain- 
ment, bye which his piper played 
some wild pibrochs, the boisterous ac- 
companiment which used to give a 
zest to oe Cet feast. 

Rob, in meantime, observed the 
factor’s motions, arid saw that he de- 
posited the money in a portmanteau 
which lay m the room. Dinner was 
no sooner over than he ordered his 
Piper to’ strike up a new tune ; and in 
a few minutes Rob’s men surrounded 
the house ;—six of them entered with 


ey was given up, and Rob granted 
a gg for it. But as he conceived 
factor was to the 

the contract that de- 


of his estate, he resolved . 
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Some chief had framed a gustic bower.’ 

In this island was Orchil confined 
for some weeks; afid, when set at 
liberty, was admonished by Rob Roy 
no more to collect the rents of that 
country, which he meant in future te 
do himself, maintaining, that as the 
lands originally belonged to the Mac- 

rs, who lost them by. atteinder, 
such alienation was an unnatural and 
illegal deprivation of the right ef sue- 
ceeding generations; and, from: this 
conviction, he was the constant 
of the Grahams, the Murrays, and the 
Drummonds, whe then clai 
still inherit, these extensive domains. 

Ameng other coercive measures, 
which from time te time were 
ed to suppress the practices of 
Macgregors, was that of planting 2 
garrison in their country at Inver- 
snaid, upon the spot from whence Reb 
Roy took his title. The i 
beunds to which the rigorous 
ef government had been carried, not 
only by its immediate instrument 
military, but also by the other 
who surrounded the Macgregors, 
them to such desperation that 
held the laws in eontempt, 
were wholly precluded from thei 
nefit,—se that nothing 
hazardous nor too flagrant 
perform. This fortress had been set 
down some time before-any sally from 
it had given annoyance to M 5. 
and though the number of 
which it generally contained were no 
great obstruction in his estimation, 
yet. they were a sort of check upon 
those smal] parties which he some sea- 
sons sent forth. He therefore de- 
termined to intimidate the garrison, 
or to make the military abandon it. 
had previously mentioned his plan, 
and secured the connivance of 2 wo- 
man of his own clan who served in 


the fort. . Havi i 
quan of Highlnd 
e 
she contrived, on an 
to intexicate the sentinel ; 


he lay overcome 
she opened the 
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and set the garrison on fire in differ- 
ent places, and it was with difficulty 
that the inmates escaped with their 
lives. Though Rob was suspected to be 
the incendiary, there was no immediate 
proof, and the damage was quietly re- 


The steady adherence of the High- 
landers to the expatriated home of 
Stuart, was so well known, aiid so 
much dreaded by every prince who 
succeeded them on the British throne, 
that a watchful eye was constantly 
kept over their motions, and they were 
constrained to hold all their commun- 
ings, which related to the affairs of 
the exiles, in the most secret and 
clandestine manner. 

Some time subsequent to the un- 
successful attempt of the Highland 
clans under ed _ re 
a great meeting of chieftains too 
place in Sreadalbane, under pretence 

of hunting the deer, but in reality 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sentiments of each other respecting 
Stuart cause. Opinions were un- 

3; and a bond of faith and 

, previously written, 


was signed. By. the negligence of a 
thieftain to owhens this bond was in- 


trusted, it fell into the hands of Cap- 
tain Campbell of Glenlyon, then at 
Fort-William, who, from his con- 
nexion with many whose names were 
nded, did not immediately dis- 
as the contents ; but from the de- 
Served odium which was attached to 
that person, from having commanded 
the party who perpetrated the infa- 
.mous massacre of Glencoe, he was 
justly despised and execrated even by 
his nearest friends ; and when it was 
known that a man of such inhuman 
feelings held this bond, those who 
stined' it were seriously alarmed, and 
various plans vd suggested for re- 
covering it. Rob Roy q 
who was'at this clan mesting, fad - 
so aifixed his name ; but on his own 
account he was indifferent, as he re- 
_— neither king nor government. 
was, however, urged by several 
a gape his patron, to exert 
imself, and if ible to recover the 
bond. ° With thi 


iew, he went to 
Fort-William in di 


ist, mot with 
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the chieftains now treated the mn 
tain, he ~~] ut the bond = the 
possession of the governor of ~ 
rison, who was resolved to forwaxd it 
to the Privy Council ; and Rob learn- 
ing by accident the day on which it 
was to be sent, took his leave, and 
went home. The despatch which con- 
tained the bond was made up by Go- 
vernor Hill, and sent from Fort-Wil- 
liam, escorted by an ensign’s command, 
which in those countries always ac- 
companied the messages of govern- 
ment. On~the third day’s march, 
Rob, and fifty of his men, met this 
party in Glendochart, and ordering 
them to halt,:demanded their des- 
patches. The officer refused; but 
Rob told him, that he would either have 
their lives and the despatches togeth- 
er, or the despatches alone. The fero- 
cious looks and appearance of Rob and 
his men bespoke no irresolution. The 
packet was given up ; and Rob having 
taken out the bond he wanted, he 
begged the officer would excuse the 
delay he had occasioned, and wishing 
*him a good journey, left the military 
to proceed unmolested. By this man- 
ceuvre many chieftains kept on their 
heads, and the forfeiture of many es- 
tates was prevented. 

The most inveterate enemy that 
Rob Roy had to guard against, was the 
Earl of Athol, who had long harassed 
his clan, and whose machinations were 
even more alarming than the denunci- 
ation of the law. Rob had no doubt 

iven cause for this enmity, for he. 

ad frequently ravaged the district of 
Athol, carried away cattle, and put 
every man to the sword who attempt- 
ed resistance ; and all this, he said, 
was to retaliate the cruelties formerly 
committed upon his ancestors. But 
he had once nearly paid for his teme- 
rity. The Earl having sent a party of 
horse, they unexpectedly came upon 
him, and seized him in his own house 
of Monachaltuarach, situated in Bal- 
quhiddar. He was placed on horse- 
batk, to be conveyed to Stirling Castle ; 
but in going down a steep defile, he 
leaped off, ran up a wooded hill, where 
the horsemen could not follow, and 
escaped. Athol, on another occasion, 


his ustial number of attendants, and . 


getting access to Captain Campbell 
who was a near relation of bis owns, 
he discovered that, out of revenge for 
the contemptuous manner in which 
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arb which he placed himself, in- 
idated them so much, that they 
durst not go near him. He told them, 
that he knew what they wanted, but 
if they did not quietly , none of 
them should return. He desired them 
to tell their master, that if he sent any 
more of his pigmy race to disturb him, 
he would hang them up to feed the 


Feuds, and violent conflicts of clans, 
still continued prevalent, With all the 
animosity which marked the rude cha- 
racter of the times ; and a contest hav- 
ing arisen betwixt the Earls of Athol 
and Perth, Rob Roy was requested to 
take part with the latter: and though 
Perth was no favourite with him, he 
readily to give his assistance, as 
he would undertake any thing to dis- 
tress Athol. Having assembled sixty 
of his men, he marched to Drummond 
Castle with seven i playing.. The 
Atholmen were already on the banks 
of the Earn, and the Drummonds and 
Maceregors marched to attack them ; 
but they no sooner recognised the Mac- 
gregors, whom they considered as de- 
mons, than they fled from the field, 
and were pursued to the precincts of 
their own country. 

‘Although Rob Roy Macgregor, from 


his great personal prowess, and the 
dauntless energy of hi mind, which, 
in the most trying and difficult emer- 
gencies, never forsook him, was the 


dread of every country where his name 
was known, urbanity and kindness 
of his manners to his inferiors, gained 
him the good will and services of his 
whole clan, who were always ready to 
submit to on privation, or to under- 
_goany hardship to protect him from 
the multitude of enemies who sought 
his destruction ; and one or two, a- 
mong many instances of their attach- 
ment, may here» be mentioned :—A 
debt, to a pretty large amount, which 
he had long owed toa person in the 
Lowlands, could never be recovered, 
because’ no one would undertake to 
execute diligence against him. At 


length a messenger at Edinburgh ap- . 


peared, who pledged himself, that with 
six men, he would through the 
whole Highlands, and would appre- 
bend Rob Roy, or any man of his 
_name. . The w was stout and re- 
glute. He was offered a handsome 


would bring Rob Roy Mac- - 


es ‘the jail of Stirling, and was 
_ allowe juen. of his own vice. He 
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accordingly equipped hiniself and his 


men, with swords, sticks, and every 
thing fitted for the expedition ; and 
having arrived at the only public 
house then in Balquhiddar, he inquir- 
ed the way to — mente. i 
party were at once to be strang- 
ers, ‘oa the landlord ening to learn 
their business, he sent notice of it to 
his good friend Rob, and advised them 
not to go farther, lest they might 
come to repent of their folly ; but the 
advice was disregarded, and they went 
forward. The party waited at some 
distance from the house, and the mes- 
senger himself went to reconnoitré. 
Having announced himself as a 
stranger who had lost his way, he was 
politely shewn by Rob into a large 
room, where— 
‘¢ All around, the walls to grace, 
PO I shape 
A target there, a bugle here, 
A battle axe, a hunting spear, 
And broad-swords, bows and arrows store, 
With the tusked trophies of the boar,” 
which astonished him so much, that 
he felt as if he had got into a cay- 
ern of the infernal regions; but 
the room door was shut, and 
hanging behind it a stuffed _— a 
man, intentionally. placed » his 
terror increased to such a degree, that 
he screamed out, and asked if it was a 
dead man? To. which Rob coolly an- 
swered, that it was a rascal of a mes- 
senger who had come to the house the 
night before; that he had killed him, 
and had not got time to have him bu- 
ried. Fear now wholly overcame the 
messenger, and he could scarcely arti- 
culate a benediction for. his soul, wher 
he fainted and fell u the floor. 
Four of Rob’s men carried him out of 
the house, and, in order to complete 
the joke, and at the same time to re- 
store the man to life, they took him to 
the river just by, and tossed him in, 
allowing him to get out the best way 
he could himself. His companions, in 
the mean time, seeing all that hap- 
ponell and supposing he had been 
illed, took to their heels; but the 
whole glen having now been alarmed, 


met the fugitives in every direction, 


and gave every one of them such a 
complete duc that they had rea- 
son al] their lives to remember the lake 
and river of Balquhiddar. 

These were no sooner out of 
the hands the than 
they made a speedy retreat to Stirling, 
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not taking time on the road to dry their 
clothes, lest a repetition of their treat- 
chatr exsiod thal, the 
, they represen 
usage had received, with exag- ~- 
ge et rp ceunehaiabate 
and cruelties of the L 
nifying their own won escape, 
and prowess in having killed several of 
the clan, so that the story was reported 
to the commander of the castle, who 
ordered a com of soldiers to march 
into the Hi Anabe ioury bon 
Macgregor. A party of Maegre- 
a. who were returning with some 
Booty which they had acquired along 
the banks of the Forth, descried the 


military on their way to Callander, 


, suspecting their intention, has- 
tened to ‘ageke Rob Roy of what 
they saw. In afew hours the whole 
country was warned of the approach- 
‘ ing danger, and guards et at 

different stations to give notice of the 

movements of the soldiers. All the 

men ‘within ern miles were 

pared to repel this invasion, in case it 

‘was to lay waste the country, which 

been done before ; but the 

had no other orders than to 

eize Rob Roy, who considered it more 

prudent:to take refuge in the hills, 

y to give the military battle, 
meant no other hostility. 


than 
when 
- | After a fruitless search for many 


days, the soldiers, unaccustomed to 
the fatigue of climbing mountains, and 


scrambling over rocks, anid through 
woods, took shelter at night in an 
empty house, which they furnished 
heath for beds; and the Mac- 
unwilling that they should 
coe their country without some last- 
the house, which, speedily. dislodged 
, Which speedily dislodged 
the soldiers. In the confusion, many 
of them were hurt, a number lost their 
arms, and one man was killed by the 
accidental discharge of a musket. The 
military party, thus thrown into con- 
» broke down by fatigue, and 
almost famished for want of provisions, 
which they could not procure, with- 
drew from the country of the Mac- 
gregors, happy that they had escaped © 


tribute of black mail, already 
ieed, extended, under Rob Roy's 
» to all classes of people, to in- 
proprietors, de- 


ile 


i 


anxious to maintain. 


. a 


[Oet. 
auxiliary, and though their propext 
was often subjected to speliaticn, weal 
seldom consent to that compulsatory 
regulation, as being too ing to 
that eonsequence which they ‘were 
Reb did cer- 
tainly, as occasion required, exact what 
he conceived to be his due in this way, 
with some severity ; but he often re- 
ceived the tax as a voluntary oblation. 
Of this last description was an annual 
payment made to him by Campbell of 
Abruchil ; but this proprietor having 
omitted to pay Rob for some years, he 
at last went to his castle with an armed 
party, to demand the arrears due to 

im. Having knocked at the gate, 
his men at some distance, he 
a conversation with the laird ; 
but he was told that several great men 
were at dinner with him, and that no 
stranger could be admitted. ‘‘ Then 
tell him,” said he, “ that Rob 
Macgregor is at his door, and must 
see him, if the king should be dinin: 
with him.” The porter returned, 
told Rob that his master knew nothing 
of such a person, and desired him to 
depart. Rob immediately applied to 
his mouth a large horn that hang by 
his side, from which there issued a 
sound that appalled the castle guard, 
shook the building to its base, and 
astonished Abruchil and his guests, 
who quickly left the dining-table. In 
an instant ikob’s men were by his side, 
and he ordered them to drive away all 
the cattle they found on the land ; bat 
the laird came hastily to the gate, apo- 
logised for the rudeness of the porter 
to his good friend Rob Roy ~~. 
gor, took him into the castle, paid 
his demand, and they parted good 
friends. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING, 


MR EDITOR, 

Un tess early associations mislead me 
in my j ent of the merits of the 
following little Poem, I think that you 
will be glad to give it a place in ‘your 
Magazine. It was written, a 

many years ago, at Winchester C e, 
by a bon who afterwards ra 

ished himself y at Oxford, 

Gas it seems 2 ee s much of that 
easy and unambitious vivacity” and 
sprightliness which disti . the 
lighter effusions of the eres wi HF 


Queen Anne’s time. 
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Tue fatal Morn arrives, and, oh ! 
To School the blubb’ring Youth must go, 
nee awed hallow’d shrine, 
Each j estic to resign, 
No oe erst, at break of day 
To brush the early dews away, 
But in ideal range to fly 
Thro’ fancied fields of Poetry : 
Now gives Mamma fier last caressing, 
And fond Papa bestows his blessing ; 
Their soft endearments scarcely o’er, 
The chaise drives rattling from the door. 
In gay description could I shine, 
Or were thy numbers, Homer, mine, 
Then sh my Muse harmonious show 
How fast they journey’d, or how slow ; 
How from the east Aurora rose, 
With fingers red, and redder nose ; 
Or, at the purple dawn’s approach, 
Rose Phebus in his painted coach ; 
But, to be brief, we’ll rest content, 
With only saying—off he went. 
So when, from out the Grecian fire 
Of old, neas bore his sire, 
The hero left with many a tear 
Those plains, by Mem’ry made more dear, 
And still in absence would his mind, 
Recall-the joys it left behind, 
Still bless those happier days, ere Greece 
O’erturn’d the gentle reign of peace, 
When Heav’n propitious smil’d on Priam, 
—Sed diverticulo in viam— 
Our Youth the joys of home forgot, 
Now grows contented with his lot ; 
On Virgil’s sweets can dwell with pleasure, 
With Tully pass his hours of leisure ; 
In verses play with skill his part, 
Nay—say the Iliad all by heart. 
Oft will he launch aloud in prai 
Of earlier Greece’s happier days, 
When Kings liv’d peaceful in a cottage, 
When chi fed on pottage, 
Tho’ now a-days they'll play their parts 
As well on syllabubs and tarts, 
When ev’ry hero was as tall 
As Gog and Magog in Guildhall ; 
And by their prowess he can guess, 
The Romans surely were no less. 
He’s not (if authors rightly tell us), 
One of those harum-scarum fellows, 
Who seek, and know no other pleasure, 
Than that of eating and of leisure ; 
Who a vel beauties of ae. 
Enough to make a very ass sick ; 
Who know no joys bevel the chace, 
No recreation but a race ; 
By him far nobler joys are found 
In Tully’s ents profound ; 
No dainties him like the sweets 
Of Homer’s compound epithets. 
At length on Isis’ banks he views, 
The walls belov’d by ev’ry Muse, 
Those walls where gen’rous souls pursue 
The arduous prize to Virtue due, 
And school-men from the world withdrawn, 
Dispute o’er.sausages and brawn ; 
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But here, alas! the ruthless train 

Of studies new his brain; 

He now of nothing talks but Statics, 
Geometry, and Mathematics, 

Crosses the Asinorum Pous, 

Solves the Parallelipepidons, 

Explains the rays of light py prisms, 
And arguments by syllogisms, 

And night and day his mem’ry crams 
Brimful of parall ms ; 

By A’s and B’s eeaet Gita 

The wond’rous miracles of lines ; 

Ask you their names? I might as soon ~ 
Reckon the people in the Moon. 

Had I an hundred brazen tongues, 

An hundred sturdy carters’ lungs, 

An hundred mouths to tell them o’er, 

”*T would take a century or more : 

Talk of a flow’r of various dyes, 

He'll prove you must not trust your eyes ; 
For what to us seems black or white, 

Is only diff’rent rays of light ; 

And tho’ some untaught writers tell, 
That men had once the pow’r to smell, 
Our modern scholar plainly shews, 

*Tis but a tickling in the nose : 

By solid proofs he can assure ye, 

Non dari vacuum nature— 

As well by demonstration shew, 

Quod nihil fit ex nihilo— 

That when Earth’s convex face you tread, 
Your feet move slower than your head ; 
Solve any pray Aw with ease, * 
And prove the Moon is not green cheese, 


But fast the rolling years glide ou, 
And life’s far better is gone ; ‘ 
He soon to other thoughts aspires, 
Accepts a living, and retires, 

And soon immur’d in pars’nage neat 
Enjoys his peaceable retreat. 

As necessary to our 
You'll ask was he a 


’ 

ig or Tory ? 
But in this weighty point ind 
Historians are not all agreed ; 
However, to avoid all pother, 
anon he ay Bess or Fag ; 
Al rha e wi y . 
That side pom most prefermen 


it rose. 

He now directs his eager search 
Thro’ ev’ry «ra of the church ; * 
With cambric band, and deuble chin 
Exhorts his flock to flee from sin ; 
Bids them all evil ways eschew, 
And always pay their tythes when due ; 
Declares all sublunary joys 
Are visions and delusive toys ; 
Bids worth neglected rear its head, . 
And fills the sinner’s soul with dread ; 
Whilst gaping rustics hear with wonder, 
His length of words and voice of thunder ! 

Long time his flock beheld him shine, 
A zealous and a wise Divine, 
Until, as ebbing life retires, 
A dean’ry crowns his last desires : 
Behold him now devoid of care, 
Snug seated in his elbow chair! 
He cracks his jokes, he eats his fill, 
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Solfes doubts, as fast as others start ‘em, 

By arguments secundum artem ; 

Now puzzles o’er in warm debate, 

Each weighty point of Church and State, 

Or tells o’er, in facetious — 

The of early Youth again ; 

Sakews MMem'ry School Disasters, 

Unfinished Tasks, and Masters. 
As erst to him, 0! heav’nly Maid, 

Learning to me impart thy aid ; 

Oh! teach my feet like his to stray 

Along Preferment’s flow’ry way ; 

And if thy hallowed Shrine before, 

I e’er thy ready aid implore, 

Make me, 0! Sphere-descended Queen, 

A Bishop, or at | Dean. ~ Ss. 


= 


ALARMING INCREASE OF DEPRAVITY 
AMONG ANIMALS, 


Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
Tne hackneyed lines of the satirist 
which we have selected for our motte, 
contsi: a truth which, however melan- 
choly, is so generally admitted, that, 
aiming at some novelty in our com- 

cations ta the public, we would 


e disdained even to quote or allude 
to them, had the human ies alone 
been concerned ; but, on t 


con 
would have left lamentations over the 
gradual ‘deterioration of mankind to 
those “ slipper’d pantaloons” whom 
time has spared to bear unwearied tes- 
timony to the virtues of former times 
and the degeneracy of the present. 
Accordingly, our present anecdotes will 
neither be found to refer to the Par- 
liamentary Reports upon Mendicity,— 
nor to to the learned istrate, 
Mr Colquhoun’s Essay on the Police of 
the Metropolis, who classes his offenders 
with as much regularity as a botanist his 
,—-nor to invoke the genius 
Mr Owen, to devise an impracti- 
cable remedy for an incurable disease. 
These are all matters with which the 
public ear has been crammed even to 
satiety ; and it was only upon dis- 
covering that the ulcer was extending 
itself more widely than even our worst 
fears had anticipated, that we thought 
of calling the attention of the public 
to some very novel phenomena, from 
which it appears, that the moral dete- 
ion so generally lamented has not 
confined i within the bounds of 
humanity, but is fast extending its 
influence to the lower orders of crea- 

tion. 
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It is no longer the vile biped man 
alone, whose crimes against society, and 
depredations on the property of others, 

-furnish food (in the absence of sieges, 
battles, and other more specious and 
‘magnificent exercises of violence) for 
the diurnal penman, and the peruser 
of his lucubrations ; but our very dogs 
and horses infringe the eighth com- 
mandment, and commit felony beyond 
the benefit of clergy. There are two 
melancholy instances of depravity in 
the newspapers of this month, which 
we meant to have transferred to our 
Chronicle of Remarkable Events, but 
thought them far too important to be 
over without a commentary. 

** Shadwell e.—A man named 
Sargent, constable of St George’s in 
the East, made a eomplaint before the 
sitting Magistrates against a horse for 
stealing hay. The constable said, that 
the horse came regularly every night 
to the. coach-stands in St George’s, 
and ate his bellyful, and would then 
gallop away. He defied the whole of 
the parish officers to apprehend him ; 
for, if they attempted to go near him 

“while he was eating, he would up 
with his heels and kick at them, or 
run at them, and if they did not go 
out of the way he would bite them: 
he therefore thought it best to state 
the case to the Magistrates. 

“* One of the Magistrates. ‘ Well, 
Mr Constable, if you should be an- 
noyed again by this body in the exe- 
cution of your duty, you may appre- 
hend him, if you can, and bring him 
before us to answer your complaints.’ ” 

“* Hatton Garden.—A Capine Rob- 
ber-—Mrs Knight and another lady 
gave information of being robbed by a 
dog in the following singular manner : 
She stated, that as she and her sister 
were returning about six o’cloek in the 
preceding evening from St Pancras 
Church towards Battle Bridge, a hairy 
dog, resembling a drover’s or shep- 
herd’s dog, unaccompanied by any 
person, jumped suddenly up frem the 
road side, and laying hold of the ridi- 
cule she had in her hand with his 
teeth, foreibly snatched it from her, 
and crossing off the road, made his 
escape. Her ridicule contained a pound 
note, a sovereign, eighteen shillings in 
silver, a silver thimble, a pair. of silver 
spectacles, and several other articles. 
The constable stated, that a deg an- 
swering the same description attacked 
a poor woman on Saturday néar the 
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Veterinary College, and robbed her of 
a bundle, containing two shirts, some 
handkerchiefs, and some other things, 
with which he ran away ; and that the 
poor woman was so frightened, it had 
nearly cost her her life. There were 
several other charges made against the 
same dog, which is supposed to have 
been trained up to the business, and 
that his master must be at some place 
not far-distant. The officers under- 
took to be on the alert to apprehend 
this depredator, or else to shoot him.” 

We repeat our lamentation. These 
are indeed melancholy instances of de- 
pravity in the lower orders! Here we 
find not only the dog, the natural 
protector of our property, commencing 
depredations upon it, but even the 
horse—the Houyhnhnm himself—to- 
tally degenerating from his natural in- 
nocence of character, and conducting 
himself like an absolute yahoo. 

A stern moralist may indeed observe, 
that something of this kind might have 
been antici from the dog: h. 
alliance wiih those nigntly robbers, 
the fox and the woii, es us for 
suspicion ; and his loyalty to his chief, 
like that of an ancient Highlander or 
Borderer, has been always deemed 
consistent with a certain negligence of 
the strict rules of property. (+ilbert- 
field, that ‘‘ Imp of fame,” as he was 
christened by Burns, has already ac- 
knowledged and apologised for a de- 
gree of laxity of morals in this particu- 
lar. See the Last Dying Words of 
Bonny Heck, a famous Greyhound in 
the shire of Fife. ; 

** Now Honesty was ay my Drift, 
A Kaill-pot-lid gently to lift, 

or Amry-Sneck. . 

Shame fa the Chafts, dare cal] that Thift, 
quo’ bonny Heck.” 

But whatever suspicions may have 
fallen on the dog, the conduct of the 
horse, until this unfortunate and pub- 
lic di had left his character 
pps eo — by suspicion ; ome 
-it ib ve 4 oy at he 
a have wanted a halter for any 
other service than that of tying him 
- ape There might be, oy 

ere and there, a Hig ny (b 
the way, we had one of that Find sand 
selves), who could too well understand 
the mode of opening a co stable 
door, and pull the bobbin till the latch 


came with the intelligence of Red y: 
Riding hood herself ; nay, who had 
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even become so well acquainted with 
the more complicated mechanism of 
the lock of the corn chest, that it was 
not found advisgble to leave the key 
in it. But as late antiquaries of the 
Gothic race seem disposed to question 
the title of the Mountain Celt to the 
name of Man, we may well deny the 
title of his stump'd, shaggy, dwarfish 
Pony, to be called Horse. At any rate, 
these acts of petty larceny, on the part 
of the deg or horse, can never be coni~ 
pared with the acts of street rob 
imputed to the ill-advised quadru 
whose misconduct has given occasion 
to this article. 

It frequently happens, however, that 
a glance at the annals of past ages di- 
minishes our estimate of the atrocity 
of the present, and consoles those too 
nervous moralists who are shocked at 
the increased depravity of our own 
times. Without, therefore, attempt- 
ing any plea for the padding attempts 
of the dog, or the arts of stouthrief 
«ud sorning committed by the horse in 
— that upon the pittance 
of ha ngii:< to a stand of hackney 
qoteliniet, in which he might therefor 
have been compared to a robber of 
poors’ box. Without, we repeat, hay- 
the least intention of advocating so 
frail a cause, we proceed to report a 
few facts which on come to our 
knowledge, and 


may serve to shew 
that, after all, such instances of felony 


are not without example in the ani- 
mal kingdom. Indeed a proverb cur- 
rent in the border counties, which 
says, “ some will hund their dog 
whare they dar’na themsel,” 
seems to indicate, that although there 
were varieties of the canine species 
that might give themselves to discover 
and catch the encroaching thieves of 
a different tribe, yet there were others 
who assisted their masters in the same 
trade, and even excelled them in bold- 


_ness and address ; acs gett may be 


elucidated in the seque 

‘The first instance we shall refer to, 
eceurred in the celebrated case of 
Maurdieston and Millar, whose trial 
proved fatal to the bipeds accused, and 
(as has generally been averred) to their 
tour-footed sider and abettor. ~Al- 
though we are uncertain, at this dis- 
tance of time, whether it was Lord 


Braxfield or Monboddo, who was said 
.to have passed sentence upon them ; 


et thus far we know to be the fact, that 
the late Lord Melville, while at the 
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Scottish bar, was Advocate Depute 
upon the occasion. 

Murdieston occupied a farm on 
the north bank of the Tweed, and 
nearly opposite the ancient baro- 


nial castle of Traquair; Millar, the “ 


other “ Minion of the Moon,” 
lived with him as his shepherd ; 
and they laboured in their voca- 
tion of sheep-stealing for years, with 
unsuspected diligence and persever- 
ance. While returning home with 
their stolen droves, they avoided, even 
in the night, the roads along the 
banks of the river, or those that 
descend to the valley through the 
adjoining glens. They chose rather 
to come along the ridge of moun- 
tains that separate the small river of 
Leithen from the Tweed. But even 
here there was sometimes danger, for 
the shepherds occasionally visit their 
flocks even before day ; and often when 
Millar had driven his prey from a dis- 
tance, and while he was yet miles 
from home, and the weather-gleam of 
the eastern hills began to be tinged 
with the brightening dawn, he has 
left them to the charge of his dog, 
and descended himself to the banks 
of the Leithen, off his way, that he 
might not be seen connected with 
their company. Yarrow, although 
between three and four miles from his 
master, would continue, with care and 
silence, to bring the sheep onward to 
the ground belonging to Murdieston’s 
farm, where his master’s appearance 
could be neither a matter of question 


ew Adjorning to the thatched farm- 


house was one of those old square 
towers, or peel houses, whose pic- 
turesque ruins were then seen or- 
es course of the river, 
as they been placed alternate- 
ly ons the north and south bank, 
generally from three to six hundred 
yards from it—sometimes on the shin, 
and sometimes in the hollow, of a 
hill. Ingthe vault of this tower, it 
wi & ice of these men to con- 
ceal eep they had recently stolen ; 
and while the rest of their le 
were absent on Sunday at the Church, 
théy to employ themselves in 
ean with their knives the ear- 
marks, and impressing with a hot- 
iron-a O upon the face, that 
eqvered both sides of the animal’s nose, 
for the purpose of obliterating the 
brand o& the true owner. ile his 


a 
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accomplices were so busied, Yarrow 
kept watch in the open air, aitd gave 
notice, without fail, by his barking, 
of the approach of those who were not 
of the fancy. 

That he might vary the scene of 
his depredations, Millar had one night 
crossed the Tweed, and betaken him- 
self to a wild farm among the 


~mountains of Selkirkshire ; and as 


the shepherds have wonderfully 
minute knowledge of localities, he 
found no difficulty in collecting 
part of a flock and bringing away 
what number he judged convenient. 
Sheep are very loth to descend a hill 
in the night time, and more so to 
cross a river. Millar, to keep as clear 
as possible of the haunts of men, on 
his return, brought his drove over the 
shoulder of Wallace’s hill, opposite, 
and intended to swim them across a 
pool in the river Tweed. But his prey 
being taken from the most remote part 
of the farm, happened to be mostly old 
ewes (of all kinds of sheep the most 
stubborn in their propensities) ; and all 
the exertions of a very active man, in- 
timately acquainted with the habits of 
the animals, and assisted by the most 
sagacious pe ey ever known, 
were found inadequate to overcome the 
reluctance of the sheep to take the 
river. Millar continued to exert him- 
self until the dawn of the morning 
warned him that any further effort was 
inconsistent with his habitual caution. 
Still he was unwilling to relinquish 
his booty, since, pee only get the 
sheep across the river, he was within 
little more than a quarter of a mile from 
the old tower. He therefore left the 
future conduct of the enterprise, as he 
had often done before, to Yarrow— 
crossed the river himself, and went 
home, encouraging the dog by his voice, 
while he was yet not too distant, so as 
to risk being heard by some early riser. 
The trust-worthy dog paused not, nor 
slackened his exertions#-the work was 
now all his own ;—such had been his 
efforts, as he furiously and desperately 
drove in first one flank of the drove 
and then another, that two of the ewes 
were forced from the bank into the 
river, and were drowned, as they 
could not regain their situatiens for 
the pressure of their companions—but 
he was finally unsuccessful—for . he, 
too, knew the danger of being seem(in 
the broad light.of the morning -dniv- 
ing sheep ‘‘ where sheep showidona’ 
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be.” The ewes were observed, in the 
course of the ensuing day, wending 
their w way homeward, and half 
covered with a new keel, with which 
Millar had himself marked them, in a 
small sheep-fold, in a lonely place on 
his way. Millar himself was astonished 
at the stubbornness of the sheep, and 
the persevering energy of his dog. 
And he told the story to a respectable 
sheep-farmer in ‘prison, while under 
sentence of death. 

Murdieston and Millar suffered 
death, and Yarrow was generally sup- 
posed to have suffered the same fate. 
Nay, his dying speech was cried 
through the streets of Edinburgh, 
ézlong with that of his master. But as 
we have heard of a person unexpected- 
ly reprieved, who had the pleasure of 
poe: corte his own last , it is cer- 
tain that Yarrow had an opportunity 
to have done the same, if he had pos- 
sessed such a taste, or means to in- 
dulge it. This celebrated dog. was 
purchased by a sheep-farmer in the 
neighbou. hood, but did not take kind- 
ly to honest courses, and his master 
having apparently no work of a differ- 
ent capacity, in which, to engage him, 
he was remarked to show rather less 
sagacity than the ordinary-shepherd’s 


og. 
The case of Millar, although curi- 
ous, is notsingular. A young gentle- 
man of fortune and fashion, lately re- 
siding as a visitor in Edinburgh, was 
the master of a beautiful and accom- 
phshed spaniel bitch, which, in its 
way, was as much an adept in irregu- 
lar fs ee as Yarrow himself, 
and in all probability been, like 
him, educated to steal for the benefit 
of his master. It was some time ere 
his new master, who had bought the 
animal fromi a person who dealt in 
selling dogs, became aware of this ir- 
ity of morals, and he was aston- 
ished and teazed by the animal bring- 
ing home artidles which he had picked 
pened — ~ that the ~ it atone 
€ iv at iel p - 
ed‘upon system, he used to amuse his 
friends. by causing her to give proofs 
of her sagacity in the Spartan art of 
privately stealing, putting, of course, 
the shop-keepers where he meant she 
should exercise her faculty, on guard 
“TiThopeoce a 
ooh was curious, and excites 
seme surprise at the pains which must 
have! been bestowed to qualify the ani- 
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mal for these practices. So soon as 
the master entered a shop, the: dog 
seemed to avoid all appearance of re- 
cognizing or acknowledging any con- 
nexion with him, but lounged about 
with an indolent, disengaged, and in- 
dependent sort of marfner, as if she 
had come into the shop of her own ac- 
cord. In thecourseof looking over some 


wares, his master indicated, by a touch’ ¢ 


on the parcel and a Jook towards the 
spaniel, that which he desired she should 
appropriate, and then left the shop. 
The dog, whose watchful eye caught 
the hint in an instant, instead of fol- 
lowing his master out of the shop, con- 
tinued to sit at the door, or lie by 
the fire, or watch the counter, until 
she observed the Attention of the 
people of the shop withdrawn from 
the prize which she wished to secure. 
Whenever she saw an opportunity of 
doing so unobserved, she never failed 
to jump upon the counter with her 
fore feet, possess herself of the gloves, 
or whatever else had been pointed out 
to her, and escape from the shop to 
join her master. It is easy to conceive 
for what purposes this animal’s 
city had been thus perverted, but it 
would be difficult to form a probable 
guess at the particular method of train- 
ing her to this mode of tion. 
We knew well a gentleman, in the 
profession of the law (to which his 
worth and honour rendered him an 
ornament), who used to give an ac- 
count of an embarrassing accident 
which befell him on a journey to 
London, and which may serve as a 
corollary to our tale of the iel. In 
this gentlemen’s youth (probably be- 
tween the 1750 and 1760), the journey 
betwixt Edinb and London was 
usually performed on horseback. The 
traveller might either ride post, or, if 
willing to travel more economically, 
he bought a horse, and sold him at 
the end of his journey. The gentle- 
man of whom we speak, who was a 
good judge of horses as well @ 
horseman, had chosen the 
of travelling, and had sold the 
on which he rode from Scotland, so 
soon as he arrived in London. , With a 
view to his return, he went ith-- 
field to purchase a horse the evening 
before he set out vorthwards. About 
dusk a handsome horse was offered to 
him- at so cheap a rate, that he was 
led to suspect the animal to be un- 
sound: as he coukl, however, dis- 


‘ 





cover no blemish, and as the seller, 

(for reasons well known to him- 

to conclude a hasty 

ily abated even his first 

demand, our traveller became the pur- 

chaser of a horse, in which his skill 

could discern no blemish, at a very 
cheap rate. 

On the next morning he set out on 
his poets His horse had excellent 
paces; and the first few miles, while the 
road was well we oe our traveller 
spent in congratulating himself on his 
good fortune. On Finchley Common, 
and ata place where the road ran down 
one slight aseent and up another, the 
traveller met a a driving a 
one-horse chaise. There was nobody 
within sight; and the horse, by his 
manceuvre, plainly intimated what had 
been the ion of his first master. 
Instead of passing the one-horse chaise, 
he laid his counter close up to it, and 
stopt it, ing no doubt that his 
rider would take so fair an oppor- 
tunity of exercising his vocation. The 

y under the same mistake, 
his purse unasked, and as-_ 

sured the inoffensive and surprised 
horseman, that it was unn to 
draw his pistol., The traveller rallied 
his horse, with apologies to the vener- 
or member of the a whom he 
unwillingly affrighted, and ed 

his journey. Tet horse went thenlle 
the same suspicious approach to a 
coach, from the windows of which a 
blunderbuss was levelled, with denun- 
ciations of death and destruction to 
our countryman, though sackless, as 
he it, of all offence in deed 
nal, ree In a word—after his life 
once or twice endangered b 
the ‘suSpicions to which his horse's 
eonduct gave rise, and his liberty 
as often tened by peace-officers, 
who were disposed to apprehend him 
as the notorious highwa who 
had formerly ridden the horse in 
question, he found himself obliged to 
th the inauspicious animal for 
a trifle ; and to purchase, at a 


-dear rate; a horse of less exter- 
nal and agsion, but of better 


‘have we in some measure 

alieled the remarkable circumstan- 

ces which seemed at first so startling 

to credibility. We sincerely » 
however, that these symptoms of 

t immorality will not extend 

ves among the lower tribes of 


bargain, 
moderate 


The Hon. Henry Erskine. 
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creation. We are now on our guard, 
and. may suspect maliee prepense in 
other instances. 4ll remember the 
dog of Islington and his master.— 


The dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


The case of a fall from a horse has 
been generally imputed to chance-med- 
ley ; but if the modern Houyhnhnnts 
so far degenerate from those of Cap- 
tain Gulliver, may we not justly find 
a bill for murder on the same species 
facti? If these things are to proceed 
unchecked, we may hear of a cow 
picking a milkmaid’s pockets, or ofa 

orse stopping the mail-coach insted 
of stopping with it. We still hope, 
however, better things of the quadru- 
peds of this realm; and trust, that 
animals, which have hitherto in the 
article of theft been more sinned a- 
gainst than sinners, will not take gen- 
erally to these practices, of which they 
have as yet only been the passive sub- 
jects. 

Tweedside, 30th Sept. 


—_ 
THE HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE. 


[THe following eloquent, elegant, most 
feeling, and characteristic sketch of the late 
Honourable Henry Erskine is from mere 
of Mr Jeffrey. It has a) in the Edin- 
burgh Newspapers, but so beautiful a com- 
ymca eA to be embodied in a 
ess perishable publication. En1ToR.] 


Tur Honovraste Henry Ers- 
KINE ‘ied, at his seat of Ammondell, 
Linlithgowshire, on the 8th October, 
in the 7\st year of his age; he was 
second son ‘of the late Henry David 
Earl of Buchan. 

Mr Erskine was called to the Scot- 
tish bar, of which he was long the 

htest ornament, in the year 1768, 
and was for several ‘yéars Dean of the - 
Faculty of Advocates: he was twice 
appointed Lord Advocate, in 1782 and 
in 1806, under the Rockingham and 
the Grenville administrations. Dur- 
ing the years 1806 and 1807, he sat in 
Parliament for the Dunbar and Dum- 
fries districts of hs. 

In his long and splendid career st 
the bar, Mr Erskine was oie, 
pe Pore a Soe or peculiar brilli 
of his wit, the gracefulness, ease, 
and vivacity of his eloquence, but by 
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the still rarer power of keeping those 
seducing — in perfect subordi- 
nation to his judgment. By their as- 
sistance he could not only make the 
most repulsive subjects agreeable, but 
the most abstruse, easy and intelligible. 
In his profession, indeed, all his wit 
was argument, and each of' his delight- 
ful illustrations a material step in his 
reasonings. ‘To himself it seemed al- 
ways as if they were recommended ra- 
ther for their use than their beauty. 
And unquestionably they often enabled 
him to state a fine argument, or a nicé 
distinetion, not only in a more strik- 
ing and pleasing way, but actually with 
greater precision than could have been 
attained by the severer forms of rea- 
soning. 

In this extraordinary talent, as well 
as in the charming facility of his elo- 
quence, and the constant radiance of 
good humour and gaiety which encir- 
cled his manner in debate, he had no 
rival in his own times, and has yet 
had no successor.—That part of elo- 
quence is now mute,—that honour in 
abeyance. 

As a politician, he was eminently 
distinguished for the two great virtues 
of inflexible steadiness to his prin- 
ciples, and invariable gentleness. and 
urbanity in his manner of asserting 
them. Such, indeed, was the habitu- 
al sweetness of his temper, and the fas- 
cination of his manners, that though 
placed by his rank and talent in the 
obnoxious station of a leader of opposi- 
tion at a period when political animo- 
sities were carried to a lamentable 
height, no individual, it is believed, 
was ever known to speak or to think 
of him with any thing approaching to 

rsonal hostility. In return, it may 

said, with equal correctness, that 
though baffled in some of his pursuits, 
and not quite handsomely disappointed 
of some of the honours to which his 
claim’ was universally admitted, he 
never allowed the slighiest shade of 
discontent to rest upon his mind, nor 
the least drop of bitterness ta mingle 
with his blogd, He was so utterly in- 
capable of rancour, that even the ran- 
eorous felt that he ought not to be 
made its victim. 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
that deep sense of revealed religion, 
and that zealous attachment to the 

ian establishment, which had 
long. been hereditary in his family. 
His habits were always strictly moral 
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and temperate, and in the latter part 
of his life even abstemious. Though 
the life and the ornament of every s0- 
ciety into which he entered, he was 
always most yg thay most delight- 
ful at home, where the buoyancy of 
his spirits and the kindness of his 
heart found all that they required 
of exercise or enjoyment ; and though 
without taste for e sive p!:asures 
in his own person, he was ever most 
indulgent and munificent to his chil- 
dren, and a liberal benefactor to all 
who depended on his bounty. — 

He finally retired from the exercise 
of that profession, the highest honours 
of which he had at least deserved, a- 
bout the year 181%, and spent the re- 
mainder of his days in domestic retire- 
ment at that beautiful villa which had 
been formed by his own taste, and in 
the improvement and adornment of 
which 4 found his latest occupation. 
Passing, then, at once from. all the 
bustle and excitement of a public life 
to a scene of comparative inactivity, 
he never felt one moment of ennui or 
dejection, but retained unim , til 
within a day or-two of his death, nat 
only all his intellectual activi 
social affections, but, when. not, 
the immediate affliction of a pa 
and incurable disease, all that-g; 
of spirit, nd all sh playful and. 
y sympathy with innocent enjoyment, 
which evade bin the idol of the young, 
and the object of cordial attachment 
and unenvying admiration to his 
friends of ail ages, 
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MR EDITOR, ‘ 
I corizp the poems I now send you 
from an Album in a gentleman’s house 
near Killarney, where I paid 4 visit 
some summers y were in- 
scribed there by a stranger, whose 
name even was unknown to the mas- 
ter of the family, and from the singu- 
larity of that circumstance, more per- 
haps than from any intrinsic merit, 
they may find a place in your Miscel- 
lany, where it is possible they may 
again meet the eye of the anonymous 
author. R. S. 
LINES WRITTEN ON OAK ISLAND, 
KILLARNEY. 

Far in the heart of Island-solitude 
Min pitched, beneath a Grove of 


3 
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A scene more —_ never Hermit chose 
For penitence ; wet mas cht 
Wi crapphauning of his dying 

the happy stillness of a pa pie grave. 
That ancient wood was breathless as a Tomb, 
Save when ronal awe ¥ central haunt 
A enly a | song, 
Sted  elence, cr’n a0 with a pes 
Of faint and far-off Thunder. From the door 
Of our lone Tent, thus wildly-canopied, 
Down to the Lake-side gently sloped a bank, 
Like theheaved bosom of thesea-green wave ; 
Where the piire waters of a crescent Bay 
Kiss’d with « murmuring joy the fragrant 

heath 


5 J 
Impurpled with its bloom. On either side, 
As emulous of that refulgent Bank, 
Hills brightly-girdled with arbutus-groves 
Rose upto Heaven ; yet bowed their heads 
In homage to that Mountain* where the Bird 
Of Jove abides. Right in the front he spread 
His Cliffs, his Caverns, and hisstreamy Glens, 
Flinging an air of wild sublimity 
O’er Beauty’s quiet home! Yet, not exiled 
Was that fair Spirit from the home she lov’d. 
Hersweet smile trembled on theo’ershadow’d 
wave 
Even at the mountain’s foot ; like dew it lay 
= the relenting sternness of the Rocks ; 
ba hem es of Caves 
Dropp’ flowers at her bidding ; e’er it 
reach’d 
Her ear, the tumult of the Cataract 
Was t music; but her perfect bliss 


Came from the clear blue sky, and from the 


clouds 
os agmaprealaeintet ae 


I closed mine eye, that undisturbed b 
Of outward objects, I might gaze 
On pte: Sera ya es as it lay 


rag 


in my h 
wavering as Sauk en, 
ag Soon darkness 
veil 
The far-withdrawing Vision, and a blank 
Like blindness or decay of 
Brooded where all those glorious had 
shone. 


Up started Fancy from her dreamless sleep ! 
For lo! the loveliest of all earthly Lakes 
(And let me breathe thy name so beautiful, 
Winander !) lay “rg mé, in the light 
a She, gracious 


Una above the liquid vale, 
ao tcen ke ove native Heaven ! 
Thecliffs that tower round that romantic shore 
Seem’d jealous of her love, and gave their 

breasts 


To meet her tendersmiles: each shaded Bay, 


Bright with the image of its guardian Star, 
_ Tocatch one ee 


it yy dhe 
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Gladly hadall the Woods revealed their depths 
To the ae: glimmering on their topmost 


And the aM Mountains that by day a 

So stern and frowning, by her power subdued, 
Flung down their mighty bulks into repose 
Like Genii by enchantment lulled asleep ! 


Then, as if wafted on an Angel’s 
Wondering I found myself beneath the shade 
Of my own Sycamore, that from its heart 
Did sing a mournful and pathetic strain, 
Gladsome withal ! a strain that lowly breath’d 
** Welcome O Wanderer! welcome to thy 
Home !” 
A light was in my Cottage—I beheld 
A shadow move across it—then I heard 
A soft step gently stealing thro’ the gloom ! 
Long was thesilence that enchained oursouls ! 
For by his own sweet Fire, a Husband sat 
Oncemore ! satgazingon his first-born Child, 
Who on his sinless .Mother’s happy breast 
An emblem seem’d of Innocence in Heaven! 


— 


WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT DURING A 
STORM ON THE UPPER LAKE OF KIL- 
LARNEY. 


A aD disturbance reigns among the moun- 
tains ! 


Silence would seem to be destroyed forever ; 
“To ome ® ene are turn’d the playful foun- 


And, rushing headlong, rocks in thunder 
sever ! 
My ret go wanders in delirious fever : 
sight, and touch, are in confusion 
hurled : 
The wildered soul is lost in vain endeavour 
To grasp the image of the vanished world ! 
It is a dreadful storm ! my heart is bowed 
By the strange tumult that torments the sky 
While oa of doubtful Past, from ro! 
ng cloud, 
Mingle with gleams ne’er caught from Mer 


mory. 
Methinks at this hour I could wish to die, 
Convuls’d by Nature’s painful Majesty ! 
— 


WRITTEN DURING A GLOOM ON THE 
UPPER LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 
WEN lastthy horrors blacken’don my sight, 

Thou fiendish Spirit of this wild abode! 

In ghastly grandeur and tempestuous night, 

Thou sat’st enthron’d like Desolation’s God. 

The ba uish’d stars withdrew their trem- 
light, 

And Pronto spectres sailed along the 


gloom 
While Thou ! aulitg in thy midnight 


might, 
Wert heard in thunder over ae. 6 = 
But hush’d are now thy melancholy 
No rock comes crashing down thy m 
tract, 


A fearful silence broods above diy wl: 
And chains frost each far-seen Catartet ! 
For one thou liest on yondersteep, 


A Giant frowning through perturbed sleep. 


. Pp 
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WRITTEN ON THE TOP OF MANGERTON, 
KILLARNEY. 


In toiling upa mountain’s 1 ening steep, 
With all horrid, or pastures bare, 
When the Sun’s splendour rules, and breezes 


sleep, 
And b .. n fills the glittering air, 
With what quick joyance does the bosom leap, 
When by a line of livelier green betrayed, 
With ide stealing to the shelter’d glade, 
The eye delighted sees a fountain fair ! 
The stream’s cold influence through each 
id vein 
Sends renovated life,—old dreams revive,— 
An airy pleasure dances in the brain,— 
And the glad Spirit feels itself alive. 
To the clear Summit then we seem to fly, 
And Ts view Earth, Ocean, Air, and 
Sky ! 


a 


TRANSLATION FROM AN ANCIENT 
CHALDEE MANUSCRIPT. 


[THE present age seems destined to wit- 
ness the recovery of many adn.rable pieces 
of writing, which had been supposed to be 
lost for ever. The Eruditi of Milan are 
not the only persons who have to boast of 
being the instruments of these resuscitations. 
We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing translation of a Chaldee MS. which is 

ed in the Library of Paris 
(Salle 2d, No 53, B.A.M.M.), by a gentle- 
man whose attainments in Oriental Learn- 
ing are well known to the public. It is 
said that the celebrated Silvester De Sacy 
is at present occupied with a publication of 
the original. It will be prefaced by an In- 
quiry into the when it was written, 
and the name of the writer.] 


CuaprTer I, 


1 Ann I saw in my dream, and be- 
hold one like the messenger of a King 
came toward me from the east, and he 
took me up and carried me into the 
midst of the t .city that looketh 
toward the mk wae toward the east, 
and ruleth over ev people, and 
kindred, and pivlvcon! handle the 
pen of the writer. 

2 And he said unto me, Take heed 
what thou seest, for great things shall 
eome of it,—the moving of a straw 
shall be as the whirlwind, and the 

ing of a reed as the great tempest. 

3 And I looked, and behold a man 
clothed in plain 1 stood in the 
door of his house : and I saw his name, 
and the number of his name ; and his 
name was as it had been the colour of 
ebony, and his number was the num- 
ber of a maiden, when the days of the 
years of her virginity have expired. 
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4 And I turned mine eyes, and be~ 
hold two beasts came from the land 
of the borders of the South ; and when 
I saw them I wondered with great ad- 
miration. 

& The one beast was like unto a 
lamb, and the other like unto a bear ; 
and they had wings on their heads; 
their faces also were like the faces of 
men, the joints of their legs like the 
polished cedars of Lebanon, and their 
feet like the feet of horses preparing to 
go forth to battle: and they arose and 
they came onward over the face of the 
earth, and they touched not the ground 
as they went. 

6 And they came unto the man 
who was clothed in plain apparel, and 
stood in the door of his house. 

7 And they said unto him, Give 
us of thy wealth, that we may eat and 
live, and thou shalt enjoy the fruits 
of our labours for a time, times, or 
half a time. 

8 And he answered and said unto 
them, What will you unto me where~ 
unto I may employ you? 

9 And the one said, I will teach 
the people of thy land to till and to 
sow ; to reap the harvest and gather. 
the sheaves into the barn; to feed 
their flocks, and enrich themselves 
with the wool. 

10 And the other said, I will teach 
the children of thy to know 
and discern betwixt right and wrong, 
the good and the evil, and in all things 
that relate to learning, and knowledge, 
and understanding. 

{1 And they proffered unto him a 
Book ; and they said unto him, Take 
thou this, and give us.a piece of money, 
that we may eat and drink that our 
souls may live. 

12 And we will put words into the 
Book that shall wad it chal, bon’lieae 
of thy people ; it s a light 
unto thy yt and a lamp unto thy 

th ; it shall also bring bread to thy 

ousehold, and a portion to thy maids 
ens. 


13 And the man hearkened to their 


no words into the Book, andthe man 
was astonied and waxed wroth, and he 
said unto them, — this that you 








havedone unto me, and how shall I 
answer those to whom I am engaged ? 
And they said, What is this unto us? 
see thowto that. 

- 15 And the man wist not what for to 
do ; and he called together the friends 
of his youth, and all those whose 
heart was as his heart, and he entreat- 

_ ed them, and they put words into the 
Book, and it went forth abroad, and 
all the world wondered after the Book, 
and after the two~beasts that had put 
such amazing words into the Book. 

16 4 Now in those days, there lived 
also a man who was crafty in counsel, 
and. cunning in all manner of work- 
ing: 

oT And I beheld the man, and he 
was comely and well-favoured, and he 
had ‘a notable horn in his forehead 
wherewith he ruled the. nations. 

18 And I saw the horn, that it had 
eyes, and a mouth speaking great 
things, and it magnified itself even to 
the Prince of the Host, and it cast 
down the truth to the ground, and it 

w and prospered. 
ar tet vier this man saw the 
Book, and beheld the things that were 
in the Book, he was troubled in spirit, 
and much cast down. 

20 And hesaid unto himself, Why 
stand I idle here, and why do I not 
bestir myself? Lo! this shall be- 
come'a devouring sword in the hand 

‘ of mine adversary, and with it will he 
root ap or loosen ¢he horn that is in 
my forehead, and the hope of my gains 
shall perish from the face of the earth. 

21 And he hated the Book, and the 
two beasts that had put words into-the 

- j — ing to the 
reports of men ; nevertheless, the man 
was crafty in counsel, and more cun- 
ning than his fellows. 

22 And he said unto the two beasts, 
Come ye and put your trust under the 
shadow of my wings, and we will de- 
stroy the man whose name is as ebony, 

d I will tear it im pieces, and 

t like dung upon the face of 


Be. 
babe 


REET FB 
rile its 


‘a in:aay Gocchead, ond. it 
shelter to you in the day of 


Eg 
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great adversity ; and it shall defend 
you from the horn of the unicorn, and 
from the might of the Bulls of Bashan. 

26 And you shall be watchers and 
a guard unto it from the emmet and 
the spider, and the toad after his 
kind. 

27 And from the mole that walketh 
in darkness, and from the blow-fly 
after his kind, and the canker-worm 
after his kind, and the maggot after 
his kind. ; 

28 And by these means you shall 
wax very great, for the things that are 
low shall be exalted. 

29 And the two beasts gave ear 
unto him; and they came over unto 
him, and bowed down before him with 
their faces to the earth 

30 {| But when the tidings of these 
things came to the man who was clothed 
in plain apparel, he was sore dismayed, 
and his countenance fell. 

31 And it repented him that he had 
taken the Book, or sent it forth abroad : 
and he said, I have been sore deceived 
and betrayed ; but I will of myself 
yield up the Book, and burn it with 
fire, and give its ashes to the winds of 
heaven. 

32 But certain that were there pre- 
sent said unto him, Why art thou dis- 
mayed ? and why is thy countenance 
fallen ? Go to now ; gird up thy loins 
like a man, and call unto thee thy 
friends, and the men of thine house- 
hold, and thou shalt behold and see 
that they that are for thee are moré 
and mightier than those that be against 
thee. 1 

33 And when the man whose name 
was as ebony, and whose number was 
the number of a maiden when ‘the 
days of the years of her virginity have 
expired, heard this saying, he turned 
about ; 

34 And he took from under his 
girdle a gem of curious workmans!ip 
of silver, made by the hand of a cun- 
ning artificer, and overlaid within with 
pure gold ; and he took from thence 

ing in colour like unto the dust 
of the earth, or the ashes that remain 
of a furnace, and he snuffed it up like 
the east wind, and returned the. gem 
again into its place. 
_ 85 Whereupon he opened his mouth, 


and he said unto them, As thou hast 


Me ees all them that. take 
with the man who is crafty in 


Mial meduiie the te teatel 
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‘37 For I will arise and inerease my 
8 , and come upon them like the 
locust of the desert, to abolish and 
overwhelm, and to destroy, and to 


pass over. 

38 So he called together the wise 
men of the city, both from the Old 
City and from the city which is on 
this side of the valley, even the New 
City, which looketh towards the north ; 
and the wise men came. 

39 And, lo! there stood before him 
an aged man, whose hair was white as 
snow, and in whose hand there was a 
mirror, wherein passed to and fro the 
images of the ancient days. 

40 And he said, Behold, I am strick- 
en in years, mine eyes are dim. Whiat 
will ye that I do unto you? Seek ye 
them that are young. 

41 And all the young men that 
were there lifted up théir voice and 
said, We have sat at thy feet all the 
days of the years which we have lived 
upon the earth ; and that which we 
know is thine, and our learning is 
thine ; and as thou sayest, even so 
will we do. 

42 And he said unto them, Do ye 
what is meet in this thing, and let not 
our friend be discomfited, neither let 
the man which is crafty rejoice, nor 
the two beasts. 

43 And when he had said this, he 
arose and went away; and all the 

men arose up, and humbled 
themselves before him when he went 
away. 

44 Then spake the man clothed in 
plain a 1 to the great magician 
who dwelleth in the old fastness, hard 
by the river Jordan, which is by 
the Border. And the magician open- 
ed his mouth, and-said, Lo! my heart 
wisheth thy food, and let the thing 
prosper which is in thy hands to do it. 

45 But thou seest that my hands 
are full of working, and my labour is 
great. For lo I have to’ all the 
people of my land, and none knoweth 
whence his food cometh, but each man 
openeth his mouth, and my hand fill- 
eth it with pleasant things. 

46 Moreover, thine adversary also 
is of my familiars. 

47. The land is before thee, draw 
thou up thy hosts for the battle in the 
place of cés, over against thine ad- 
versdry, which hath his statién near 
the mount'of the Proclamation ; quit 
yeas men, and let favour be shewn 
unto him which is most valiant. 
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48 Yet be thou silent, peradventure 
will I help thee some little. 

49 So he made request also unto a 
wise man which had come outof Joppa, 
where the ships are, one that had so- 
journed in far countries, whose wisdom 
is great above all the children of the 
east, one which teacheth the sons of 
the honourable men, and speaketh 
wonderful things in the schools of the 
learned men. 

50 One which speaketh of trees and 
of beasts, and of fowl and of creeping 
things, and of fishes, from the great 
Leviathan that is in the deep sea 
even unto the small muscle which 
dwelleth in the shell of the rock, 

51 Moreover, of all manuer of pre- 
cious stones, and of the ancient moun- 
tains. and of the moving of the great 
waters. : 

52 One which had been led before 
the Chief Priests, and lauded of them 
for smiting a worshipper of Fire in 
the land, which being interpreted, sig- 
nifieth bread. 

53 And he said, Behold, here is a 
round stone, set thou that in a ring, 
and put the ring upon thy finger. and 
behold while the ring is upon pod 


finger, thou shalt have no fear of 
man which is crafty, neither of the two 


beasts. 

54 Then the man spake to a wise 
man which had a light in his hand and 
a crown of pearls upon his head, and he 
said, Behold I will brew as poison 
for the man which is crafty and his two 
beasts. Wait ye till J come. So he 
arose also and went his way. 

55 Also to a wise young man, which 
is learned in the law, even as his 
father was learned, and who lifteth 
up his voice in the courts of the 
treasury of our Lord the King, with 
his fellow, who is one of the sons of 
the Prophets. 

56 He spake also to a learned man 
who sendeth all the King’s messengers 
to the four corners of great city, 
each man clothed in scarlet, and bear- 
ing a bundle of letters, touching the 
affairs of men, in his right hand. 

57 He spake also unto a sweet singer, 
who is cunning to play upon all string- 
ed instruments, who weareth a charm 
upon pm gma , evenastone, where is 
engraved ancient writing. And he 
freened songs, and wall very wroth 
against the horn which is in the fore- 
head of the man which is : 

58 Also to one who had been a 
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ysician in his youth, and who had 
ot with the keeper of the gates.of 
the wise men. 

59 But he was now a dealer in wine 
and oil, and in the fishes which are 
taken in the nets of the people of the 

. West. 

60 Also in strong drink. 

61 Then sent he for one cunning in 
sharp instruments and tools, 
even in razors; but he had taken unto 
himself a wife, and could not come. 

62 But behold, while they were yet 
speaking, they heard a voice of one 

ing at the gate, and the voice 
was a sharp voice, even like the voice 
of the unclean bird which buildeth its 
nest in the corner of the temple, and 
defileth the holy places. 

63 But they opened not the door, 
neither answered they a word to the 
voice of its screaming. So the un- 
clean thing flew away, neither could 
they find any trace of its going. 

64 And there was a silence in the 

assembly. And behold, when they 
to speak, they were too many, 
neither could the man know what was 
the pyr of their counsel, for they 
spake together, and the voice of their 
speaking was mingled. 
65 So the man was sore perplexed, 
and he wist not what for to do. 


Cuap. II. 


1 Now, behold, as soon as they 


were gone, he sat down in his inner 
chamber, which looketh toward the 
street of Oman, and the road of Gab- 
riel, as thou -goest up into the land of 
Ambrose, and the man leaned with 
his face upon his hand. 

2 And while he was yet musing, 
ay stood before a a man nes 
in dark garments, having a veil upon 
his head ; and there te syh rod in his 
hand. 

3 And he said, Arise, let not thine 
heart be discouraged, neither let it be 


4 Behold, if thou wilt listen unto 
me, I will deliver thee out of all thy 

i , neither shall any be able 
to touch a hair of thy head. 
~ § And when the man heard the 
voice of his speaking, behold there 
was in his yoice co , and in his 
counsel boldness. And he said unto 
him, Do thou as it seeméth unto thee ; 
as thou sayest even so will I do. 

6 And the man who had come in 
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answered and said, Behold I will call 
mighty creatures which will comfort 
thee, and destroy the power of thy 
adversary, and will devour the two 
beasts. 

7 So he gave unto the man in 
plain apparel a tablet, containing the 
names of those upon whom he should 
call, And when he called they came ; 
and whomsoever he asked he came. 

8 And the man with the veil stood 
by, but there was a cloud about him, 
neither could they which came see 
him, nor tell who it was that compel- 
led their coming. 

9 And they came in the likeness of 
living things, but I knew not who 
they were which came. 

10 And the first which came was 
after the likeness of the beautiful leo- 
pard, from the valley of the palm 
trees, whose going forth was comely 
as the grey-hound, and his eyes like 
the lightning of fiery flame. 

11 And the second was the lynx 
that lurketh behind the white cottage 
on the mountains. 

12 Therecamealso, from a far coun- 
try, the scorpion, which delighteth to 
sting the faces of men, that he might 
sting sorely the countenance of the man 
which is crafty, and of the two beasts. 

13 Also the great wild boar from the 
forest of Lebanon, and he roused up 
his spirit, and I saw him whetting 
his dreadful tusks for the battle. 

14 And the griffin came with a roll 
of the names of those whose blood had 
been shed between his teeth : and I saw 
him standing over the body of one that 
had been buried long in the grave, de- 
fending it from all men; and behold 
there were none which durst come 
near him. 

15 Also the black eagle of the de- 
sart, whose cry is as the sound of an 
unknown tongue, which flieth over 
the ruins of the ancient cities, and 
hath his dwelling among the tombs 
of the wise men- 

16 Also the stork which buildeth 
upon the house-top, and devoureth 

manner of unclean things, and all 
beetles, and all manner of flies, and 
much worms. 

17 And the hyena that escheweth 
the light, and cometh forth at the 
evening tide to raise up and gnaw the 
bones of the dead, and is as a riddle 
unto the vain man. 

18 And the beagle and the slow- 
hound after their kind, and all the 
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about, and his heart was right merry 
when he saw the mighty creatures 
which had come in unto him, and 
heard the tumult of their voices, 
and the noise of the flapping of their 


wings. 

20 And he lifted up his voice, and 
shouted with a great shout, and said, 
Behold, I am increased greatly, and I 
will do terrible things to the man who 
is crafty and to his two beasts. 

21 And he sent away a swift mes- 
senger for a physician, which healeth 
all manner of bruises, and wounds, 
and putrifying sores, lest that he 
should go for to heal up the wounds 
of the man which is crafty, or of his 
two beasts. : 

22 (Now this physician was a mild 
man, neither was there any gall with- 
in him, yet he went not.) 


Cuap. III. 


1 And while these things were yet 
doing, I heard a great rushing, and 
the sound as of a mighty wind: and 
I looked over the valley into the old 
city, and there was a tumult over 
against the mount of Proclamation. 

2 For when tidings of these things 
came to the man which was crafty, 
his heart died within him, and he 
waxed sore afraid. 

83 And he said unto himself, What 
is this? Behold, mine adversary is 
very mighty, neither can I go forth to 
fight him: for whom have I save my- 
self only, and my two beasts ? 

4 And while he was yet speaking, 
the two beasts stood before him. 

5 And the beast which was like 
unto a bear said, Behold, it is yet har- 
vest, and how can I leave my corn 
which is in the fields? If I go forth 
to make war upon the man whose 
name is as ebony, the Philistines will 
come into my farm, and earry away all 
the full sheaves which are ready. 

6 And the beast which was like 
unto a lamb answered and said, Lo! 
my legs are weary, and the Egyptians 
which were wont for to me are 
clean gone ; and wherewithal shall I 
go forth to make war upon the man 
whose name is as ebony? 


7 Nevertheless will I put a sweet 
song against him into thy Book. 

8 But the man which was crafty 
answered and'said, Unprofitable gene~ 
ration! ye have given unto me a horn 
which is empty, and a horse which 
hath no feet. If ye go not forth to 
fight with mine adversary, deliver me 
up the meat which I have given unto 
you, and the penny which ye have of 
me, that I may hire others who will 
fight with the man whose name is as 
ebony. 

9 And the beasts —_ not at all, 
neither answered they him one word. 

10 But as they sat before him, the 
beast which was like unto a bear took 
courage; and he opened his mouth 
and said, 

11 O man, thou hast fed me here- 
tofore, and whatever entereth within 
my lips is thine. Why now should 
we fall out about this thing ? 

12 Call unto thee thy counsellors, 
the spirits, and the wise men, and the 
magicians, if haply they may advise 
thee touching the man whose name is 
as ebony, and the creatures which are 
within his gates. Whatsoever they say, 
that shall be done. 

13 Yet the man was not pleased, 
neither was his countenance lightened : 
nevertheless, he did even as the beast 
said. 

14 So he called unto him a familiar 
spirit, unto whom he had sold himself. 

15 But the spirit was a wicked spirit 
and a cruel: so he answered and said, 
Lo, have not I put great might into 
the horn which is in thy forehead? 
What more said I ever that I would 
do unto thee? Thy soul is in my 
hands: do as thou listest in this thing. 

16 But the man entreated him sore- 
ly, yet he listened not: for he had 
great fear of the vision of the man 
who was clothed in dark garments, 
and who had a veil upon his head ; 

17 (Kor he was of the seed of those 
which have command over the devils. ) 

18 And while the beasts were yet 
looking, lo, he was not ; 

i9 For even in the twinkling of an 
eye he was present in the courts of the 
palace, to tempt the souls of the chic? 
priests, and the scribes, and all those 
which administer the law for the king, 
and to deliver some malefactors whi 
he loved out of’ their hand. 

20 4 Then the man called with a 
loud voice on some other spirits, in 
whom he put his trust. 








o 


1. 


the first was a cunning 
th his dwelling ir the 
the earth, and hath 
over the snow and the hail, 
i pestilence unto the 

hen he is hungry he li 

his meal-garnel, to take 
and lo! it is full of strong 


the second was a little blind 
hich hath a number upon his 
vores he walketh to and fro 
, and is the chief of the 
1ich are the worshi of 
9 He also is of the seed of the pro- 
phets,.and ministered in the temple 
while he was yet young but he went 
out, and became on the scoffers.’ 
283 But when these spirits heard the 
ean man, and perceived his 
gave no ear unto his out- 
ey, eta listened they to the voice 


te 
hed at ‘the man 


‘ with « loud  eaghee, and said unto 
him, Lo, shall we Jeave our digging 
"the bowels of the earth, or our 
or our fire, with which we de- 
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be as i 
these two 
beasts, and unprofitable? Go to, man ; 


: 


them which are of thy fel- 


they vanished from his 
he heard the voice of their , 
both he and his two beasts. 

But when the spirits were 
gear ee eaid unto himeelf, I will arise 
and go unto a magician which is of 
my friends: of a surety he will devise 
some remedy, and free me out of all 


EVaiteil 
ar 7 


27 So he arose and came unto that 
ae which hath his dwell- 


3t end is before thee: draw 
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thou up thine hosts for the battle on 
the mount of Proclamation, and defy 
boldly thine enemy, which hath his 
camp in the place of Princes; quit 
ye as men, and let favour be shewn 


‘unto him which is most valiant. 


32 Yet be thou silent: peradven- 
ture will I help thee some little. 

33 But the man which is crafty saw 
that the magician loved him not. For 
he knew him of old, and they had had 
many dealings ; and he perceived that 
he would not assist him in the day of 
his adversity. 

34 So he turned about, and went 
out of his fastness. And he shook the 
dust from his feet, and said, Behold, 
I have given this magician much mo- 
ney, yet see now, he hath utterly de- 
serted me. Verily, my fine gold hath 
perished. 

35 But when he had come back 
unto his house, he found the two 
beasts which were yet there ; and be- 
hold the beasts were gabbling toge- 
ther, and making much noise. And 


when he looked in,: behold yet another 


beast ; and they were all gabbling to- 
gether. 

36 Now the other beast was a beast 
which he loved not. A beast of bur- 
den which he had in his courts to hew 
wood and water, and to do all 
manner of unclean things. His face 
was like unto the face of an ape, and he 
chattered continually, and his nether 

ts were uncome Nevertheless 

is thighs were heli, and the hair 

was as the shining of a sattin raiment, 

‘and he skipped with the branch of a 

tree in his hand, and he chewed a snail 
between his teeth. 

37 Then said the man, Verily this 
beast is altogether unprofitable, and 
whatsoever I have given him to do, 
that hath he spoiled: he is a sinful 
thing, and speaketh abominably, his - 
doings are impure, and all le are 
astonied that he abideth so long within 

my gates. 

38 But if thou Jookest upon him 
and observest his ways, behold he was 
born of his mother before yet the 
months were fulfilled, and the .sub- 
stance of a living thing i is not in him, 
and his bones are like the potsherd 
which is broken against any stone. 

39 Therefore my heart pitieth _: 
and I wish not that he be utter! 
mished ; and I give unto him a ite 
bread and wine that his soul may not 
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faint ; and I send him messages unto 
the towns and villages which are round 
about ; and I give him such work as is 
meet for him. 

40 But if we go forth to the battle, 
let him not go with us. ~~ 

41 For behold the griffin hath here- 
tofore wounded him, and the scorpion 
hath stung him sorely in the hips and 
the thighs, and also in the face. 

42 Moreover the le of heaven 
also . his dread, me e is terrified 
for the flapping of his huge wings, 
and for his cry, which is like the voice 
of an unknown tongue, also his talons, 
which are iy oe any two edged 
sword. 

43 And if it cometh to pass that he 
see them in the battle, Re will not 
stand, but surely turn back and flee. 

44 Therefore let us not take him 
with us, lest he be for an ensample 
unto the —_ ones. . 

45 And while he was yet speaking, 
Behold, he heard a knocking upon the 
stair as if yet another beast had been 
coming : 

46 And lo it was even so. 

47 And another beast came in, whose 
disease was the murrain, who had 
eyes yet saw not, and whose laughter 
was like the laughter of them whose 
life is hidden, and which know not 
what they do. 

48 And I heard a voice cry, Alas! 
alas! even as if it were Heu! heu! 

49 Now the man was sick at heart 
when he perceived that he was there 
with the four beasts, and he said, 
Wretched man that I am, who shall 
ere me from the weight 2 beasts 
which presseth sore upon me? . 

50 Then the four beasts waxed very 
wroth, and they all began for to cry 
out against the man which is crafty. 

51 And he said, O race of beasts, 
be ye a ge keep silence until I 
consider what shall be done in this 
$2 And while he spake, it seemed as 
if he trembled and were afraid of the 
_ four beasts and of the staves where- 

with they skipped. 


Caap.: IV. 


1 But while he was yet trembling, 
% came in one which was his 
familiar friend from his youth upwards, 


who 
and is 


th the Books of the scribes, 
to expound things which 
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he knoweth not, and eolleeteth toge« 
ther the remnants of the wige men. 

2 And he opened his mouth and 
said, Lo, I have come even this hour 
from the camp of thine enemy, and I 
have — with the man whose name — 
” & hed while Ets apediinn ath 

3 And w was ing wi 
him kindly, lo, some of the pode 
which are within his gates took notice 
of me, and they warned him. Some 
put no faith nor trust in me. 

4 But take thou good heed to thy 
self,. for they that are against theé are 
mighty, and I have seen their numbers. 

5 Now when the man heard this, 
he waxed yet more fearful. % 

6 Then came there unto his cham 
ber another of his friends, one whose 
nose is like the beak of a bird of prey, 
whose mouth is foul, and his teeth 
reach from the right ear even unto the 
left, and he said, For why art thou so 
cast down? be of good cheer, behold I 
have an old breast plate which J will 
put on and go with thee unto 
the battle. : 

7 And further, he began to speak of 
the nerth, and the great men of the 
north, even the giants, and the paint- 
ed folk, but they stopped him, for of 
his speaking there is no end. 

8 Then came there into his cham- 
ber a lean man, which hath his dwel- 
ling by the great pool to the -north of 


the New City ; 

9 Which been of the familiars 
of the man in plain 1 while they 
were yet youths, he had been 
tempted of the man which is crafty. 

10 Whose name had gone abroad 
among the nations on many books, 
even as his father’s name had gone 
abroad. 

11 One which delighteth in trees, 
and pany ge — 3 the palm- 
tree -an e olive, megranate 
and the vine, the fig and fre date, the 
tulip and the lily. 

12 Which had soj in far 
lands, gathering herbs for the chief 

hysician. 

13 And he had a rotten melon on 
his head, after the fashion of an helmet, 

14 And the man which is crafty be- 
gan to take eourage when. his friends 
were gathered unto him, and he took 
his trumpet with boldness, and 
to blow for them over which he 


power. 
15 But of them which listened to 
him, their limbs were weak, and their 
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swords blunt, and the strings of their 
bows were moist. 

16 Nevertheless, he made an assem- 
bly of them over against the mount of 
Proclamation : and these are the names 
of his host, and the number of his ban- 
ners, whom he marshalled by the 
mount of Proclamation the day that 
he went forth to make war upon the 
man whose name is as ebony. 

17 Now behold the four beasts were 
in the first band, yet they trembled 
and desired not to be in the front of 
the host. 

18 And in the second band was 
one which teacheth in the schools of 
the young men, and he was clad in a 

garment whereof one half his wife 
oe Scam 

19 Also, Samuel, a vain young man, 
and a simple, which sitteth in the 
King’s Courts, and is a tool without 
edge in the hands of the oppressor. 

20 Also, John, the brother of James, 
which is a man of low stature, and 
giveth out merry things, and is a lover 
of fables from his youth up. 

21 Also, James, the young man 
which cometh out of the west coun- 

~—which feareth God, and hateth 

manner of ; who babbleth of 


many things, and nibbleth the shoe- 
latchets of the mighty; one which 
darkeneth counsel with the naultiply- 
ing of vain words : 

22 To whose sayings no man taketh 


heed. 

23 And in the third band was a 
grave man, even George, the chief of 
} rt | 


> 

24 And one David, which dwelleth 
at the corner as thou goest up to the 
place of the old prison-house, which 
talketh touching all manner of pic- 
tures and graven images ; and he came 
with a feather on his head. 

25 And Andrew the chief physician, 
and Andrew his son, who is a smooth 


erafty, and worshippeth it. 
26 With James the baker of sweet 
which weareth a green man- 
ich inhabiteth the dwelling of 
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28 And in the fourth band I saw 
the face of Samuel, which is a mason, 
who is clothed in gorgeous apparel, 
and his face was as the face of. the 
moon shining in the north-west. 

29 The number of his bands was 
four ; and in the first band there were 
the four beasts, 

30 And im the second band there 
were nine men of war, and in the 
third six, and in the fourth ten. 

31 The number of the bands was 
four : and the number of them which 
were in the bands was twenty and 
nine: and the man which was crafty 
commanded them. 

32. And the screaming bird sat upon 
his snoulder. 

33 And there followed him many 
women which know not their right 
hand from the left, also sore cattle. 

34 And John the brother of Fran- 
cis, and the man which offered Con- 
solation to the man which is crafty. 

35 Also seven young men, whereof 
no man could tell by what name they 
were called. 

36 But when I saw them all gather- 
ed together, I said unto myself, Of a 
truth the man which is crafty hath 
many in lis host, yet think I that 
scarcely will these be found sufficient 
against them which are in the gates of 
the man who is clothed in plain ap- 

el. 

37 And I thought of the vision of 
the man which was clothed in dark 
garments, and of the leopard, and the 
lynx, and the scorpion, and the eagle, 
and the great boar of Lebanon, and 
the griffin ; 
Pe The stork, and _ eng and 

y nies and all the mighty crea- 
tures which are within hie gutec of the 
man in plain a 1. 

39 Verily, the man which is crafty 
shall be defeated, and there shall not 
escape one to tell of his overthrow. 

40 And while I was yet speaking, 
the hosts drew near, and the city was 
moved ; and my spirit failed within 
me, and I was sore afraid, and I tugned 
to escape away. 

41 And he that was like unto the 
messenger of a king, said unto me, 
Cry. And I said, What shall I cry? 
for the day of vengeance is come upon 
all those that ruled the nations with a 
rod of iron. 

42 And I fled into an inner cham- 
ber to hide myself, and I heard a great 
tumult, but I wist not what it was. 

1 
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AT Down, in Perthshire, it was lately ob- public. This decomposition of the salt by 


served, that common Flour Paste has the 
effect of rendering cast iron quite soft, and 
similar ee -_ . Dr Thomson sup- 
id develo) the sour- 
pew" the Paste, ene ante tenets 
effect; and he informs us, that muriate of 
magnesia produces a similar effect. 

In the numerous experiments which have 
lately been made on the strength of fron 
Cables, it has been observed, that a very 
great degree of heat was at the 
time of fracture. It is said, however, that 
this effect is not constantly produced. The 
generation of the heat appears to arise 
from the lateral contraction of the iron, in 
consequence of the longitudinal force. The 
fibres or particles of the iron must necessari- 
ly approach each other in a lateral direction, 
and therefore the same effect is produced as 
in the sudden condensation of iron, or the 
condensation produced by the blows of a 
hammer. 

M. Guichardier, hat-maker in Paris, has 
substituted with success, the hair of the sea 
otter and the common otter, in place of the 
hair of the castor, which has long been be- 
coming scarce. 

We understand that M. Simonde de 
Sismendi, the celebrated author of the His- 
tory of the Italian Republics, has written 
the article Political Economy, and other 
articles, for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
conducted by Dr Brewster. 

M. de Sismondi is at present occupied 
in corfecting the press of the five last vo- 
lumes of his great work on the History of 
the Italian Republics. 

Chlorine.—Dr Ure of G has lately 
finished a very elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the controversial subject of chlo- 
rine. Their principal object was to ascer- 
tain whether water, or its elements, existed 
in and could be extracted from muriate of 
ammonia. He has perfectly succeeded in 
obeainieg water from the dry and recently 
subli salt, by methods quite unexcep- 
tionable. The vapour of such muriate of 
ammonia being transmitted through laminz 
of pure silver, copper, and iron, ignited in 
glass tubes, water and hydrogen were copi- 
ously evolved, while the. pure metals were 
converted into metallic muriates. This fact 
is decisive, in the Doctor’s opinion, of the 


lately advanced. by SiH. Davy with s 
pani ca ent as to have led 
chemists of Europe to embrace 
op. The details of the experiments 
pn communicated some time since 





i member of the Royal 
will be speedily Iaid before the 


the metals, at an elevated temrperature, “is 
analogous to the decomposition of potash in 
ignited gun-barrels, by Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard. 

Safety Lamp.—Sir Humphry Davy has’ 
made a further discovery in to com- 
bustion, which will prove a véry great im- 
provement to his safety lamp. He thus 
describes it in a letter to the Rev. J. Hodg- 
son of Heworth :—* I have succeeded in- 
producing a light perfectly safe and econo- 
tical, which is sok sreor~i-be in atmospheres 
in which the flame of the safety-lamp is 
extinguished, and whieh burns in every 
mixture of carburetted hydrogen gas that 1s 
respirable. It consists of a slender metallic 
tissue of platinum, which is hung in the 
top of the interior of the common lamp of 
wire guaze, or in that of the twilled lamp. 
It costs from 6d. to 1s., and is imperish- 
able. This tissue, when the common lamp 
is introduced into an explosive atmosphere, 
becomes red hot, and continues to burn the: 
gas in contact with it as long as the air is 
respirable ; when the pth ste in be- 
comes explosive, the fame is rolighted. I 
can now burn any in vapour, 
either with or without flame, at pleasure, 
and make the wire consume it either with’ 
red or white heat. I was led to this result- 
by discovering slow combustions without, 
flame, and at last I found a metal which, 
made these harmless combustions visible.” 

Dr Remnant of Plymouth has published 
a remedy for the bite of a mad dog, which, 
he says, has been proved by the first medi- 
F tp wa meee and has stood the test 
or the last thi ears, though but 
partially known in England, Feral It 
was discovered in Germany ; and in Dr R's. 
travels through, and stay in that country, 
(which was some years) he was frequently a 
witness of its success on dogs, and other ani- 
mals that had been bitten by mad dogs. 
He never saw it tried upon the human 
cies, but was credibly informed by no 
sional gentlemen of the highest respectabi- 
lity, who had tried it upon man with the 
same success, that it never failed as a 
preventive. . It has al been administer- 
ed as soon as possible r the animal had 
been bitten. The recipe ig as follows— 
** When a dog or other animal is bitten by 
a mad dog} let the following be'given him 
as soon as possible—brass filings, one dram, 
with white bean meal (calavanceries), in 
milk or milk broth, well stirred together. 
The beans are to be burnt brown like coffee, 
and ground in a coffee-mill, or if finely - 
bruised will do.” The same quantity) is 
sufficient for the human subject, and no re 

tition is necessary, as one dose has by ex~ 
ae been always proved an <fivenad 
preventive. : 

N 





Works Preparing for Publication. 


A life boat, upon an entire new prin i 
has been completed by Messrs Dodds and 
Shotton, boat-builders, Sunderland, under 
the direction of John Davidson, Esq.. of 
oe eae wee She draws only 10 or 
li of water when her crew is on board, 
“an than 2 feet 10 inches when filled 

water, and is capable of carrying with 
safety 50 An experiment was 
tried a few days ago to prove her buoyant 
properties. In the presence of numerous 
spectators she was immersed in the sea from 
off the pier, and, unassisted, ridded herself 
of the of water in less than 40 seconds, 
by means of apertures through the bottom. 
No cork is used in her construction. 

Count Sickin: determines that the 
strength of Swedish and British iron is to 
each other as follows:—-British iron, 348-88 ; 
Swedish iron, 549-25. 


[Oct. 


M. Theodore de Saussure has published 
the result of a number of experiments to 
determine the relative proportion of carbon- 
ic acid in the atmosphere during summer 
and winter. His method was to fill a large 
glass globe with the air to bé examined, and 
te put into it a quantity of barytes water. 
The carbonic acid in the air was determined 
by the quantity of carbonate of barytes 
formed.—In winter 10,000 parts of air in 
volume gave a mean of 4°79 parts of car- 
bonic acid gas in 10,000 measures of air. 
In summer 10,000 measures of air gave a 
mean of 7°13 parts of carbonic acid gas in 
10,000 measures of air. 

M. Dorion has pointed out a very simple 
mode of clarifying the syrup of the sugar- 
cane: he merely throws into the boiling 
juice a certain quantity of the bark of the 
pyramidal ash in powder. 
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LONDON. 


We have just seen the Fifth Edition of 
Dr Thomson's System of Chemistry. It is 
in four large volumes octavo, and is there- 
fore more condensed than the former Edi- 
tion. The whole of this admirable-~Work 
is in a manner re-written, and the arrange- 
ment is in respects greatly improved. 
This distinguished Chemist very properly 

the new nomenclatural innovations 


regrets th 

of Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, and Davy ; 
where new discoveries have called for new 
terms, these he has formed according to the 
laws laid down by Lavoisier and his associ- 
ates. Every new chemical fact ie accurate- 
ly detailed, and all the general chemical 


Views worthy of notice are explai with 
clearness and conciseness. In- 
déed we have no’ hesitation in i 
that this Edition of Dr Thomson’s celeb 
ed Work is the best arranged, and the most 
eomplete and Philosophical Chemical Sys- 
tem ever published in Great Britain ; and 
a of its getieral views— 
its originality and extent of information— 
ead memes of deni, it far exceeds the 
most celebrated Chemical Systems of France, 
Germany, and Sweden. The French ele- 
mentary and systematic works have always 
been considered as the best in Europe. 

The Lovers of P will rejoice to hear, 
that Lord fertile muse has produc- 
ed a fourth canto of Childe Harold. It has 
just been received in London, and is expect- 
ed to appear next month. 

The Characteristic Sketch, by Professor 
Engel, entitled, ‘* Laurence Stark, or the 
Hamburgh Merchant,” and declared by 
some of the German Critics to be the most 

Novel in their is, we 

n, about to in an English trans- 

lation, with an Outline of the of its 
Authos - 


In the press, Travels through Denmark, 
Sweden, and Lapland ; with a Description 
of the City of St Petersburgh, during the 
Tyranny of the Emperor Paul. By E. D. 

arke, LL.D. being the third and last 
Part of the author’s Travels in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; handsomely printed in 4to, 
with numerous engravings of Views, Maps, 
&e. 


Speedily will be published, a General 
View of the Domestic and Foreign Posses- 
sions of the Crown; the Laws, Commerce, 
Revenues, Offices, and other Establishments, 
Military as well as Civil. By John Adol- 
phus, F.S. A. (author of “ the History of 
England, from the Accession of Hing George 
III. to the Conclusion of Peace in the Year 
1783”), 4 vols 8vo. ! 

In the press, Narrative of a Residence in 
Japan, in the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, 
with Observations on the Country and People 
of Japan, by Captain H. Golownin of the 
Russian Navy. ; 

Dr Turton is printing, in a portable form, 
a Conchological Dictionary of the British 
Islands. 

Mr C. Feist will soon publish the Wreath 
of Solitude and other Poems, in 1 vol. 

A Reply will speedily be published to the 
Rev. Mr Maithias’s Inquiry into the Doc- 
trines of the Reformation, or a convincing 
and conclusive Confutation of Calvinism. 

A Narrative is printing of Discoveries in 
Africa, by Mr Burkhardt.. He has for some 
years. been travelling in Oe Cas ye 
of Egypt, in the disguise of an Arab, an 
by the name of Shekh Ibrahim, under the 

ices of the African Association. He is 

ill, it is said, prosecuting his discoverics, 
and entertains sanguine hopes of able 
to reach Tombuctoo, from the east, pro- 
ceed from that city to the western east. 
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This would perfect the geography of northern 
Africa. 


A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption 
ee ene M.D. of 


erie City of Refuge, a Poem, in four 
Books, by Mr Thomas Quin, is in the press. 
Mr Beauford, M.A. of Dublin, is prepar- 

ing for the press, a New Theory of —— 
ism, especially the phenomena whic te 
to the variation of the Magnetic Needle, de- 
duced from observation, and demonstrated 
on sles. oe and mathematical 
ci In the inv tion, magnet- 
Langs is siotieed ae the effect of 
caleric on the globe of the earth. in mag- 
netism, at least as far as it affects the needle 
{the author says), there are four magnetic 
poles near the terrestrial poles ; which mag- 
netic poles, in each class, have a rotation 
from east to west, ing from the effect 
of the perturbating powers of the sun and 
moon, in the difference between the centri- 
and centrifugal forces. The revolu- 

tion of the northern magnetic poles round 


ee See 


magn 
pole has this year (1817), at the time Saag 
vernal equinox, lat.-71° 24 N., lon. 839 
W... the negative pole, lat. 82° 12’ N., 
lon. 114° 19’ E. The southern affirmative 
magnetic pole has Jat. 65° 56’ S., lon. 156° 
58’ E.; the negative, lat. 76° 46’ S., lon. 
264° 26’ E. from Greenwich. And the 
places of the mean or operative pole — 
from the effect of the four other poles, and 
to which the needle tends—northern lat. 73° 
36’ N., lon. 84° 54/ W.; southern lat. 68° 
45’ S., lon. 145°. 30’ E. From the effects 
and places of these mean operative poles 
preceed the various phenomena of the mag- 
netic needle ; as the variation, dip, position, 
nutation, rotation, and rarer} variation. 
Speedily will be pub the History 
of Elsmere and Rosa, an Episode ; 3 the 
merry matter Wy John Mathers; the grave 
«* a solid Gen In 2 vols 12mo. 
In the press, the Quakers, a Tale, by 
Eliza Lester, 12mo. 


= 
EDINBURGH. 


In the press, 
and Treatment of Insanity; with an Account 
of the Numbers and Condition of Insane 
Persons in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Remarks on the Law relative to the unhap- 


Observations on the Nature 


The Form of Process before the Court of 
Session, New Jury Court, and Commission 
of Teinds. By James Ivory, Esq. Advo- 
cate. Vol. II. 

The Form of Process in the Jury Court. 

- By John Russell, pry Writer to the Signet, 
one of the Clerks of the Court, 8vo. 


Engravings (chiefly from Draw- 


Anatomy of the Skeleton ; by John Gordon, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery, and the Institutes of Medici 
One vol. 8vo. 


Goreme M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on Ana- 
and Surgery, and the Institutes of 
M icine. One vol. 8o. 

The Sin and of being Lovers 
of Pleasure, more than Lovers of God ; con- 
sidered and illustrated in two ‘Discourses ; 
by the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. Mi- 
nister of St George’s — Edinburgh, 
One vol. 18mo. 


ings by Lizars and Miller) illustrating the — 
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AGRICULTURE. 
A Review, and Complete Abstract, of the 
rat Apc fom 
y 
Mr Marshall, pry vols rasa £3, 3s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


yee pig eg Styles of 


pen Se chee Br 


Memoirs of. the last Months of the Life 
of Mr Thomas Vaughan, late of Pentons 
ville, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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_ EDUCATION. 

Sacred » in Familiar Dialogues, 
Hew wartime of Youth: to which is 
added, the History of the Jews from the 
‘time of Nehemiah to the destruction of Je- 
~ + aa 3 by Miss H. Neale, 2 vols 12mo. 

A Practical View of Intellectual, Edu- 
cation Ww. J 4s. 6d 

The Deuphin ‘Virgil, with Dr. Carey’s 
Clavis: Metrico-Vi 

A Lexicon of Primitive Words of 
the Greek reanester 
Jeading derivatives, upon a new ar- 
rangement by the Rev. John Booth, 8vo. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

os Sketches of the South of India ; 
ng tar trace the history of My- 
e origin of the Hindoo govern- 
spent of that state, to the extinction of the 
Mahommedan dynasty in 1799; founded 
chiefly on Indian authorities, collected by 
the author while officiating for several years 
as political resident at the court of Myers 

y Ay Wilks, colonel, vols 2 and 3, 4to. 


GEOLOGY. 
‘Frangactions of the Geelogical Society 
Se oe with numerous maps ara 


A iA compe View Sakina Geology of Eng- 
land and Wales, in a picturesque elevation 
vend section; by W. Smith. 7s. 

HISTORY. 
Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution in 
France, and of aedsnsh prince bes the Royal 
y from Accounts 
by am ge wit p detente 8yo. 
10s. 6d. 

Studies in History, containing Greece ; 
by T. Morell, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Law. 

The whole Proceedings on two Petitions 
in the Court of Chancery ex parte Crosby in 
re Crosby, and ex parte Wilkie in re Crosby, 
heard before te Lord Chancellor in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, Aug. 22, 1817. Is. 

‘A Treatise on the Game Laws, in sertinder 

“tee fall ed that ex in 

duis, tabs fe now, an Bos aes 2 been, 

Ad by the Law of England, the pro of the 
of the Land on which it is found 

‘end With Alterations a yt for 
‘the Im of the'S we 
Beat ce ob ome 

sad Chiet Justice of Ely, 8vo. 10s. 

MEDICINE. 


“a aie : 
the Vital Functions, with some Observa- . 


tions on the Nature and-Treatment of In- 
-témal Diseases ; by A. P. Wilson Phillips, 
-M.D.F.R.S.. and’ Fellow of the of 


Physicians of Edinburgh, Sve. 20s. 


[Oet. 


An Essay on the Chemical History and 
Medical Treatment of Calculous Diseases ; 
by A. Marcet, M.D. F.R.8. royal 8vo. 18s. 

Results of an Investigation i 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, includ- 
ing Researches in the Levant concerning 
the Plague ; by Charles M‘Lean, M.D. vol. 
I. 8vo. és. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Journal of Science and the» Arts, 
edited at the Royal Institution. Number 
VIL. 1%s. Gd. 

The Official Navy List for October 1817. 
Is. 6d. 

Practical. Chess Grammar, or Introduc- 
tion to the Royal Game of Chess, in a series 
of plates ; by W. S. Kenny, 4to. 7s. 

British Field Sports, embracing practical 
instructions ; by W. H. Scott. Parts I. 
and I]. demy 8vo. 3s. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

The a 's Directory ; by J. Mayer, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Book-keeping, adapted to the Business 
of the Country Corn-merchant ; exhibiting 
a neat and concise method of keeping the 
accounts by double-entry, and an improved 
method of calculating the rent on corn 
in pe: at any given rate ; by C. Scott. 
Is. 6d. 


An Essay on Capacity and Genius; to 


prove that there is no original mental supe- 
riority between the most illiterate and the 


most learned of mankind; and that no ge- ~ 


nius, whether individual or national, is m- 
nate, but solely produced by and dependent 
on circumstances. Also, an Inquiry into 
the Nature of Ghosts and other appearances 
supposed to be supernatural, 8vo. 12s. 
Johnstone’s London Commercial Guide, 
and Street Directory ; on a new and more 


efficient principle’ than any yet established.. 


In four 
1817, 8vo. 15s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Compendium or Epitome of Winds, 

Weather, Waves, &c.; by James Hors- 
h. 2s. 

The Naturalist’s Pocket-Book, or Tour- 
ist’s Companion ; being a brief introduction 
to the varioue branches of Natural History, 
with approved methods for collecting and 
preserving the various productions of na- 
ture; by G. Graves, F.L.S. 8vo, with eight 
plates, 14s.or 21s. ccloured. 

No XXIV. of the new edition of Cur- 
tis's Flora Londinensis; by G. Graves, 
F.L.S. royal folio, with six plates, 10s. 
plain—or 16s. coloured. 

NOVELS. 


Beauchamp, or the Wheel of Fortune, 4 
vols 12mo. £1, 2. 

Rosa, or Village Incidents, 2 vols. 9s. 

Tales of the Fire-side, 3 vols 12me. 12s. 

Celebs Deceived, 2 vols 12me. 8s. 

Prejudice and ~ a “anes by Azile 

D’Arcy, 3 vols 12mo. 145s. 

PHILOLOeY. 
Institutes of Grammar, as applicable to 


the English Language, or 2s Introductory 
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cote the Study of | Yep ol a ped 
briely explained : to ¢ 

seach teak some Chronological Tables ; 


by James Andrew, LL.D. 6s. 6d. 


POETRY, 
agra a pom; by A. C. Dallas, 


8vo. 
_ Original Poetry for Infant and Juvenile 
‘ninds, in two parts; by Lucy Joynes of 
Nottingham. 23. 


egies AnD POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ussia in 1817; by Sir Robert 
the Poor Laws, July 1817. 


vf 
AG at the State of Public Affairs, 
‘as far as relates to the influence of Money 


and Finance on Manufactures and Com- 
merce 


; by a Friend to all, 8vo. 2s. 


Hansard’ 's Parliam Debates. Vol. 


Parliament. £1, 11s.:6d. 


a THEOLOGY. 
Sermons; by the Rev. Mr. Matthew, 2 


vols 8vo. £1, 1s. 


“An Address delivered to the Young Per- 
sons who were confirmed at the late Visi- 
tation of the Diocese of Chester ; by G. H 


Law, D.D.F.R. and A.S. Lord Bishop . 


pr nt x Se the Clergy of th 
A to e 
Diocese of Chester at the last Visitation of 


land: com 


last Session of — 
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that Diocese; by G. H. Law, D.D. F.R. 
and AS, Lord Bishop of Chester. 1s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. - 
The Traveller’s Guide through Switzer- 
land, in four parts: Ist, Modes of travel- 
ling, value of money in the different can- 
tons, and descriptions of the Alps, Glaciers, 
Lavanges, the Simplon, &c. 2, Itinerary 
of Switzerland ; vith numerous plates, 
18mo. 16s. ; 
Border Antiquities-of England and Scot- 
of architécture 


ee — Esq. — XVI. and a xval, 
tog ium 4to, £1, 1s. and imperial 
4to, £1, 12s. 

A Picturesque Voyage round.Great_Bri- 
tain; con a series of views. illus- 
trative of the Character and Prominent 
Features of the Coast; by Wm. Daniell, 
AALA. No XXXVI 10s. 6d. 

‘ eae AND TRAVELS. 

ournal Proceedings of the late 
Embassy to China ; com 
tic Narrative of the 


the journey over-land 
the mouth of the Pei-Ho, to 
Canton; i 


trated with Maps, a Portrait 
herst, and seven coloured Plates 


Ato. £2, 2s. 


—<—-— 


EDINBURGH. 


.The Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No 
LXXXYVIL. for ager ng ~ 

An Attempt to estab ysiognomy 

upon Scientific Prinsigion originally deliv- 


ered in a Series of Lectures; by J. ‘Cross, 
M.D. 8vo. ° 8s. 


The Edinburgh Magazine ; a new Series 
of the Scots Magazine, Noll. 2s. 


~<a 
NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Observations sur les modes et usages de 
‘Paris, pour servir d'explication aux carica- 
tures publiées sous le titre du Bon Genre 


- depuis ‘le commencement du X1Xe. siecle. 


Folio. 

Préciedes évéeconens militaives, ou Exeais 
historiques sur les campagnes de 1799 a 
1814, avec cartes et plans ; par M. le Comte 


eon 2 vol 


Sead sur Tigtruction des aveugles, ou 
Ripe 


‘our es ner per i Docteur Gaile, 


en chef de 
eee 


a atvildcnaunieenndie ou Recueil 
gltal des pentalogice historique des ai 


-sons nobles de ce : 


de Saint-Allais.- 


archives du conseil:de la ‘Surpréme, .et de 
celles des tribunaux subalternes du Saint 


repeonrrefient ps Nasi 5 ar AUASS 
lier. Tome ler, 8v0. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Europe. 
RUSSIA. 

Petersburgh, August 15.—Our Gazette 
©ontains an article dated Voronetz, July 9, 
which says that in the environs of the city 
of Bobro an immense tity of worms was 
discovered upon a y soil. These worms 


F negge tye dnymm and holy water sprin- 
The next day a cloud of ravens and 
other birds arrived, who eat all the worms 


16.—The Emperor is to quit this 
the Ist September. His absence 
ill be from fifteen to sixteen months. His 
j ill first proceed ee 
troops forming part corps 
of General Barclay de Tolly, and 


atrive at Mescow in November. | Here he 
will remain till June, when he wil} proceed 
to visit the southern provinces 


He will 
then 


of his empire. 

to Astracan, to the Crimea, and 

e troops of General i 3 

into Germany, to assist at the as- 

sembly fixed in 1815 by the Allied Sove- 

reigns, and which will be held at Frankfort 

Mayne, or at Aix-la-C Af- 

is, he will visit Warsaw,.and from 
thence return to Petersburgh. 

29.—Since the greatest part of 

has formed a distinct kingdom un- 

rule of the Emperor; we cannot 

the favourable changes which have 

in that state. There have 


have just discovered another gold mine. It 
is near Brunnow in — on an estate 
belonging to Count D’Illeshazy. Report 
states it to be the richest ship that ‘has 
hitherto been discovered. 

The Ex-King of Rome is, it is now said, 
destined, when he becomes of age, to enter 
into holy orders, and to be appointed Arch- 
bishop Primate of Ratisbon, and Arch. 
Chancellor of the German empire. The re- 
version of his principality of Parma, it will 
be recollected, was lately settled upon the 
Ex-Queen of Etruria. 

Frankfort (on the Oder ), September 1.— 
There have been successively published in 
Prussian Holland ordinances of the greatest 
importance, relative to the cOmmerce and 
agriculture of that kingdom. These ordi- 
nances tend, in particular, to afford a full 
and entire liberty for industry to develope 
itself. It is said also, that when the Em- 
peror Alexander shall arrive at Warsaw, to 
remain there several months, he intends to 
examine minutely every thing which may 
contribute to the amelioration of the Poles. 
The number of colonists has considerably 
augmented of late. Agriculture is-becom- 
ing more and more flourishing. 

HAMBURGH, 

Gallant Exploit.—Hamburgh, August 
14.—A letter from the brave —— Schau- 
mann, of the Russian. ship Industry, dated 
Lisbon, on the 17th ult. contains the follow- 
ing interesting details of the capture and re- 
capture of his vessel :—‘* The Algerine pi- 
rate brig of 22 guns had hoisted the English 
flag: he summoned the captain, in good 
English, on the 3d of July, at noon, near 
une Finisterre, to come on board. The 

tter, not thinking it could be an Algerine 
cruiser, in his boat towards her ; 
and it was only when he came very near 
tt Botey Geewe tying tah nas feck, 

whi t very strange. Havi 
on board he Sxhib ited his papers $ but 
e was told they were of no se, unless he 
a Turkish 


* &, 


HIE 


Perel 
HE 
7 





£817.) 
ple to undertake, at the hazard of their lives, 
the of their vessel: ‘They accord- 
ingly forced their way upthe hatchway on 
the intrepidity. r a e, 
which lasted an hour, in succeeded in kill- 
ing the whole eleven, and threw the bodies 
into the sea. In this unequal contest, Cap- 
tain Schaumann was severely wounded on 
the head, in the back, and in the hand. 
His five sailors came off tolerably well. 
Scarcely had they congratulated each other 
on their victory, when another corsair hove 
in sight, but happily they escaped this new 
danger, and entered the harbour of Lisbon 
in safety on the 7th.” 

September 12.—Oluf Ocken, command- 
ing the Hamburgh ship Leonora, who has 
made 40 voyages to Greenland, states, that 
he was this year on the coast of that coun- 
try, at midnight, on the 4th of June, in lati- 
tude 79, and saw the estimated longitude of 


2°. 55’. W. from Greenwich. He observed - 


the land farther to the N. and stretching: 
from S. to N.E., there were two high moun- 
tains on it. The coast was nearly clear of 
ice, but a fog arising prevented his explor- 
ing it. 

Ruy PRUSSIA. 

Breslaw, August 26.—A part of the in- 
habitants here belonging to the first class of 
‘the lanéwehz, who were now to be enrolled 
in it, refused, from a mistaken view of the 
subject, to take the oath prescribed in the 
time appointed, and thus caused a delay in 
administering the oath to those who were 
willing to take it, which induced some of 
the ill-disposed to prevail on some of the 
willing to refuse the oath: a second time 
— appointed, the oath was taken by a 

number, but refused by the greater 
part in consequence of these instigations ; 
some who took the oath were even ill-treat- 
ed by a number of those who refused the 
pore see the law of civil order ; and 
the safety of the well-disposed made it ne- 
cessary to remove those who had shown 
these evil dispositions, to prevent further 
mischievous effects. This circumstance was 
embraced by some hundred wretches on the 
morning of the 23d, to commit riotous ex- 
cesses, though the tumult was soon quelled 
by the energetic measures of the military 
and civil ities ; the rioters, however, 
had time to commit excesses on several pub- 
lic edifices. Several of them have been ar- 
rested and delivered to the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Justice of the province, to be tried and 
punished ; all the inhabitants have 
expressed their sense of the affair ; the bur- 
gesses have pronounced, by the organ of 
their magistrates, and the city deputies as 
their representatives, their honourable i- 
ments, by declaring, ** that they will im- 
mediately from among them (repaying 
Ait sah Ss il posit. vefcsing to obey 

as i ing to o 

the law respecting the landwehr.” 
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The official notice teépecting the arrest of 
Colonel Massenbach, stating that he had 
proposed to the Prussian Government to 
purchase MSS. for # large sum, threatening 
to publish them in case of refusal, gives the 
editor of our Gazette occassion to say, 
‘* that he has learned from authority, that 
Colonel Massenbach had entered into nego- 
— “ — a London ‘bookseller for the 

eo manuscript in ion, and that 
after the bookseller had offered hin a cons 
derable sum, he demanded the same sum of 
the Prussian Government.” Whether Col- 
onel Von Massenbach suffers innocently time 
will show. But he is unable to defend him- 
self against the single accusation, that he 
offered to sell the supression of certain MSS. ; 
nothing can ever clear his name from this 
stain, and the list of upright, disinterested 
friends of their country, in whom our times 
were so rich, is poorer by one—** Vir in- 
teger vita soclerisque purus.”—Frankfort 
Gazette, Sept. 13. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Melting of the Snow on the Alps.—Those 
who sleep beneath the olive and the vine, 
on the slope of Vesuvius-or Atna, for a 
while may forget the furnaces that are boil- 
ee nae of their delicious cli- 
mate em to forget the and to 
think little of the future ; om iod ig 
fast coming round when their lovely i 
are covered with the ‘* blackness of - 
ness, and nothing is left them but despair.” 
The interesting valleys that diverge from 
the Alps, after half a ventury has passed 
away, have been visited by misery in another 
shape. Although they daily see, as it were, 
destruction asleep me their mountains, 
and they know not how soon he may be 
aroused, yet neither their traditions, nor 
the marks of former devastations, warn 
them to remove their dwellings from his 
fatal path ; and the lapse of a few harmless 
seasons seems to render the glaciers as abid- 
ing as the granite on which they repose. 
The Tyrol and Switzerland have experienc- 
ed, from a sudden increase of temperature, 
a calamity more dreadful than an eruption 
of fire. A warm south wind had continued 
to blow for three days (before the 27th ult.) ; 
the dismayed inhabitants witnessed the 
snows on their mountains vanishing; e- 

f —— morning they saw ~~, 
signs e coming desolation—spots 

black in the hitherto perpetual white ;— 
strange rocks began to shew their porten- 
tous visages, and throw their unknown sha- 


who thought from their whiteness the snow 


itself was 7 

In the , the Inn and the Lyll sud- 
rose hi than in 1769, s 

away bridges, trees, and houses, in thei 


course. ; : 
_ It is asserted, in accounts from Lausanne, 
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i rapidly 
country, and glutted themselves with blood 
and_ brutal licentiousness ; a long reign of 
has. since been the hard fate of 


As freedom returned to them, the laws of 
nature. seemed unhinged and one season 
their harvest was blasted by unwonted cold, 
the next, a supernatural heat has melted 
their everlasting snows; and wheh they 
looked with hope to returning plenty, the 
resistless deluge has it from before 
their eyes. Thousands of them have fled 
to foreign countries; and the following two 
pitiful instances tend to shew the additional 
misery they are every where meeting with : 

July 4, 1817.—The rage of emi- 


ion from 
il such a 
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tion was made, which produced 100 louis, 
but this was not found sufficient to provide 
for conveying them to their destination, and 
their prospects are most lamentable. 


EBANCE. 

The. most important intelligence from 
Paris, during the last month, relates to a 
great changein what we may call the Min- 
istry of France; and, without doubt, the 
King has now found himself under the ne- 
cessity of committing his government to the 
care of those, whatever may be their real 
principles, who have hitherto shewn more 
anxiety for a free constitution than: for the 
legitimate claims of his family. 

The general election of Deputies follow- 
ed; and we have seen France present her- 
self before us (for we hardly can include the 
rest of Europe among the spectators, they 
not being connoisseurs) under the interest 
and excitement of a popular election. She 
rather, perhaps, bears her new faculties 
awkwardly, like a child duxjng the first 
walking month; but, nevertheless, the spec- 
tacle is extremely gratifying, when we-re- 
collect the striking contrast it makes with 
the carelessness and apathy of the country. 
when led by the iron hand of Napoleon. 

Paris, August 30.—TheCount de Ruppin 
set off this morning at three o’clock. 

Numerous English continue to arrive in 
France. They write from Boulogne, that 
the number of English families established 
in that city and its environs, te pass. the 
summer season, amounts to about 15Q0. 

Marshal Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl, 
Minister of War under Bonaparte, has re- 
turned to active service within these few days, 
and to. the favour of the King. He ie one 
of the subscribers of the famous address: to 
the Chamber of Representatives, published: 
after the battle of Waterloo, in which we 
find the following passages :—‘* The-Bour- 
bons are rejected. by the majority of the 
French nation ; they offer no guarantee to 
the nation.” He afterwards, however, dis» 
avowed the signature to this address. The: 


, wife of the Prince.of Eckmuhl is the sister 


pet 
ith 


They. 
» till it was too late, . 

which they were crowded: 
provisions and water. The 
inte Plymouth harbour, under 
advance of 
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of the famous General Leclerc, and daugh- 

ter of a. good haberdasher of Pontoise. 
Between the. 19th and 27th ult. there 

entered Calais from Dover 23 packet boats, 


in. with 692 passengers; and there quitted 


Calais for Dover 28 packet boats, with 444. 


passengers. 
Thursday, the 11th, the aeronaut Margat 


is to effect a nocturnal descent in an illumi- 
nated parachute, garnished with fire-works, 
the explosion of which is to take place dur- 
ing the descent. 

The Journal de la Céte d’Or of the 17th 
instant, relates: several dreadful accidents 
pe Ty Seamer Ogg the woods 
o ent. i 
have been Mgr warPi rie 2, 
in the ferest of Chardenois, and the other 


. 
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aune, a wolf furiously attacked six persons 
successively in the middle of the village, and 
wounded them all. A young man had the 
eourage to seize it, calling at the same time 
for assistance, and the wolf was killed in his 
arms. Near Auxonne, two children, from 
13 to 14 years of age, were also attacked by 
a wolf; one of them would have been kill- 
ed, but for the courage of his little comrade, 
who never ceased beating the animal until 
he let ge ‘his hold. 

Paris, Sept. 22.—The table of deaths 
and births drawn up by the twelve munici- 
palities of Paris for the year 1816, presents 
the following results :— 

The number of deaths in 1816 amounted 
to 19,801 ; in 1815, to21,549; the difference, 
1748 less in 1816. Of this number, 12,489 
died at their own homes, viz.—cf the male 
sex, 6176; of the female, 6313. In this 
class is comprehended, 278 bodies deposited 
at the Morgue, and 7312 who died in the 
military and civil hospitals, viz. of the male 
sex, 3683; of the female, 3629. The 
number of s who died of the small- 
pox during the year 1816, was 150, viz.— 
of the male sex, 79 ; of the female, 71. The 
number in 1815 was 190, being 40 more 
than last year. The suicides during the 
year 1816, amounted to 188, viz.—122 
men, 66 women. In 1815 they were only 
175. The births in 1816, amounted in the 
whole, to 22,366, viz.—of the male eex, 
11,584 ; of the female,-10,782. ‘The num- 
ber of deaths being 19,801, the births ex- 
ceeded them by 2565. In 1816, there were 
278 persons drowned, viz.—222 men, 56 
women. : 

SPAIN. 

Madrid, August 31.—in the course of 
the months of Octeber and November, there 
will sail from the port of Cadiz, two squa- 
drons, with a certain number of rts, 
laden with troops and ammunition of all 
sorts, destined for our South American pos- 
sessions. The first expedition that will sail 
is for Peru, whither it will convey four or 
five thousand men of all arms. The second 
will have on board 2000, and will be ap- 
plied according to circumstances, and as mi- 
litary events may require. With to 
foreign auxiliary troops, which, it is said, 
were to join ours, in order to secure the pa- 
cifivation of the colonies, it now appears 
that there was no foundation for that rnm- 
our. 

The insurgent privateers belonging to 
adventurers of every nation, swarm in all 
the seas, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Canaries, and from there, even to the Straits 
of Gibraltar. No flag is secure from their 
depredations. Is not the whole of Europe 
interested in putting an end to the excesses 
of these pirates, who, more numerous than 
the Buccaneers and Corsairs of old, are also 
more dangerous? There is a talk of vigo- 
rous measures being pursued towards them ; _ 
but the whole is uncertain at present. 
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The expedition which is preparing at 
Cadiz for Buenos Ayres will soon be com- 
pleted, by taking a certain number of men 
from every corps in the army. 

The following is an extract of a letter re- 
ceived from Captain Johnes, of the sloop 
William, by his owners in London, dated 
Cadiz, September 6, 1817 :— 

I am happy to inform you of my safe ar- 
rival here in three days, from Lisbon, but 
should have had a shorter » had it 
not been for the Spanish brig of war the 
Volunteer, of Cadiz, which did me a great 
deal.of damage. As soon as she hailed me, 
she immediately opened a fire on me (being 
not more than from twenty to thirty yards 
distant) with great guns and small arms, 
which tore the mainsail very much, giving 
me no time to do any thing. At last I got 
out the boat, and went in hers and while 
going on board the brig, sh. kept up a con- 
tinual fire of musketry for more than ten 
minutes. This hurt my feelings very much, 
expecting, when I came on board, to find 
my son, mate, and the two English passen- 
gers who were on board, shot, as I had no 
less than one twelve-pounder and eleven 
musket-shot through my mainsail, two 
through the foresail, one in the mainmast, 
and others through the bulwarks and bows. 
The jib-sheets, topmast-shrouds, = 
sail-tie, and main-halyards, besides the 
boat’s gripes, were shot away, but happily 
no one hurt. 

The African Corsairs are again beginning 
to spread alarm throughout the Mediterra- 
nean by their depredations, 

, —— 


America, 


— 


UNITED STATES. 
I is only now in Spanish Ameriea where 
scenes of action are fitted to arouse our hopes 
or our fears,—and, from their distance, and 


the uncertainty thrown over the events there, 


the interest we feel is indeed much like that 
from a dramatic representation. The North 
Americans a to be absorbed in‘con- 
templating the exertions of their new allies. 
Their own immediate concerns are forgotten 
—even the great journey of their President 
is hardly noticed—they even seem to look 
on the varying contest with such a steady 
gaze, that they see things double—nay, al- 
most all of our informatien comes h 
their hands, and they multiply the original 
accounts like a phi r propagating po- 
lypi, by cutting them in pieces—they so 
mangle them before they let them go again, 
that we are never sure whether it is the 
head or the tail, or a wing, or a claw, that 
they think proper to send us. 

‘Philadelphia, August 9.—It is scarcely 


conceivable what it can answer te 


Tepresent St Augustine, in Florida, as a 


‘position resembling Gibraltar. It is nothing 

ious than oor m aed bas- 

tions at the es. Its cipal strength 

consists in the excellence of the stone of 
0 
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which it is composed, quarried in the ad- 
jacent island of Anastasia. The town, which 
does not contain more than 3000 persons, 
is also surrounded by a wall, which, with 
the houses, are of similar materials with the 
fort ; but it is no way superior to Mobile, 
which General Wilkinson took with not 
more men than General M‘Gregor com- 
mands. But an attack on St Augustine is 
not in the views of General M‘Gregor. The 
importance of his present position, where 
vessels of any burden may find a habour 
and a safe landing, and very soon a good 
market, cannot be desired to be exchanged 
for St Augustine, into the harbour of which 
no vessel can enter that draws more than 
eight feet. 

Immense damage has been done in the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, in New Jersey, &c. by what is term~ 
ed a freschet, or sudden rising of the waters. 
In the lower part of Baltimore, the water 
rose eighteen or twenty feet, several lives 
were lost, and most of the bridges were 
broken down. We extract the following 
particulars on the subject :— 

Washington, August 11.—The bridge 
on Ninth Street, and part of the upper 
bridge leading to George Town, were swept 
away, and the arch of the Tiber Bridge, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, was burst, and near- 
ly demolished by the force of the flood. 

Dreadful Inundation.—York 7 Penn.) 
August 11.—The 9th of August 1817 will 
be a memorable day in the history of this 

The borough of York has had to 

heavy calamities on former occasions, 

but on Saturday last the angry flood arose, 

and swept along with it not only the houses 

and furniture of many of our citizens, but 

the lives of some were involved in the de- 
struction. 

Boston, August 10.—Captain Holmes, 
of the British sloop Rainbow, arrived at 
Norfolk, in a short passage from New Pro- 
vidence, says, it was reported at New Pro- 
vidence, that a ship bound to Jamaica had 
fallen in with a schooner which appeared to 
be in distress; the ship’s boat was sent on 
board, when it was discovered that there was 
not a living creature on board the schooner, 
but the dead bodies of several men lay 
stretched on the deck ; some of them in- 
humanly nailed to the deck by large spikes. 
The impression was, that the schooner had 
been plundered, and her crew murdered by 

i The brig Morgiana, in which Mr 
Sheriff Hubbard shi himself for Ame- 
lia Island, was, by the last accounts from 
New York, lying in Sandy Hook ; and the 
Revenue cutter, and another United States’ 
vessel of war, have gone to watch her move- 
ments, lest her intention should be to in- 
fringe the laws. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

From Spanish America, as we have before 
stated, the operant San hitherto been ex- 
tremely confused contradictory. We 
e@mpot but lament that the only country 
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in the new world where Humboldt found 
the sciences and the arts, estimated some- 
what according to their real value, and pur- 
sued with the enthusiasm they merit,— 
where indeed knowledge was increasing 
with great rapidity,—and where the princi- 
pal aim of the highly intelligent nobility 
was the amelioration and happiness of the 
people, should be experiencing the horrors 
of a protracted intestine war. But of their 
final success we can have but little doubt. 
The imbecile and foolish government of the 
mother country will be found at last to 
wage unequal war with the activity and ta- 
lent always elicited in a struggle for free- 
dom,—and had those brave men been 
awanting, whom we ourselves trained to 
discipline and valour, when the good cause 
was their own, the contest would have been 
of comparatively short duration. And much 
we marvel, that the energies of those whom 
we taught at last to conquer under the ban- 
ners of liberty, should be so employed. We 
collect for our readers a few of the latest 
and more interesting rumours. 

Three vessels have already sailed within 
these few days from the river Thames for 
South America, with about 200 persons on 
board, principally military. They are the 
Morgan Rattler schooner, the Chance 
schooner, and another of the same tonnage. 

Auxiliary Army of Peru.—Bulletin No, 
22, gives a narrative of proceedings from 
May Ist to the llth. A party of the re- 
publicans had penetrated into Potosi, and 
the royalists in that quarter, under General 
Jacon, had retreated to Arequipa. The 
main body of the royalists, under General 
Jose Laterna, evacuated Salta, May 5, 
having oecupied it twenty days. Colonel 
Martin Gremes entered the town the same 
day. 

Chili.—A letter from Don Juan Gregorio 
de Hexas to the Supreme Director of Chili, 
Don Bernardo O’ Higgins, dated Conception, 
May 5, mentions, that he was attacked by 
an enemy’s force of from 1300 to 1400 men, 
whom he repulsed with a loss of three pieces 
of artillery and a great quantity of arms 
and ammunition, 500 prisoners, and 100 
killed. 

Port of Spain ( Trinidad), August 9.— 
The Patriots have at length taken Guayana. 
Augustura fell on the 17th of last month ; 
and, on the 6th instant, four Spanish gun- 
boats and two flecheras, which escaped, 
brought us the news of the fortresses of Old 
Guayana being all taken. They are still 
lying in the harbour. The taking of Gu- 
ayana will open to us a great trade with 
that province, and all the interior in pos- 
session of the Patriots; and an army of 
10,000 tried veterans will now carry the 
banners of freedom throughout all Venezu- 
ela, and plant them on the ruins of tyranny 
and the Inquisition. The Patriots have 
obtained possession of all the country laved 
by the gigantic stream of the Oronoko, 
and containing immense resources. The 
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of varinas tobacco, and of cocoa, 
have fallen into their hands, besides count- 
less herds of cattle, horses, &c. All the 
we which the Capuchin friars have 
en squeezing out of the poor Indians of 
Guayana, for 150 years, has been forfeited 
for their treachery, and the Patriots now 
say, after the experience they have had of 
the friars, that they will never allow any 
wearers of the cow! to live among them. 
Both places were starved out by a con- 
tinued rigorous blockade, after Piar had 
destroyed Cerrute’s army on the 17th April. 
Brion’s fleet cut off latterly every chance of 
supply, and the Spaniards resolved to en- 
deavour to force a passage with their armed 
vessels and get off. The greater part, if 
not all the large vessels, are said to have 
fallen into the hands of Brion’s squadron ; 
none have arrived here but the gun-boats 
and flecheras, as stated above, and this cir- 
cumstance gives strong grounds to believe 
so. A ship, with the generals and their 
staff (and probably their plunder), was 
closely pursued, it is said, by some of 
Brion’s vessels, when these gun-boats lost 
sight of them, and escaped through the 
creeks. In a few days we shall no doubt 
see the bulletin of the Patriots. ‘The con- 
“quest of Guayana not only gives the Pa- 
triots possession of a fine country and great 
resources, but places that army into com- 
plete and quiet communication with the 
army of Paez in Varinas, and on the Lower 
Apure, where he has made himself master 


of the important town of San Fernando. 

St Thomas, August 16.—Hitherto the 
affairs of the Independents and Royalists 
have presented a picture of afflicting hor- 
rors, without any material result. ‘This is 
not the case now; what is now passing on 
the contiguous Maine is likely to decide the 


future fate of that country. With the 
Royalist troops which arrived from Spain, 
Morillo landed on the island of Margarita. 
The inhabitants defend themselves in a fu- 
tious manner—they know they have no- 
thing to expect. The Royalists, it is said, 
have taken Patnpatar and Fort St Anne, 
but the rest of the island is in the hands of 
the inhabitants, and they are determined 
to defend it inch by inch. They have con- 
centrated their forces in Assumption, the 
most fortified place. The Royalists have 
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lost 800 men since they landed, up to the 
capture of Pampatar, and 400 in their at- 
tack on the north. If the one attacks with 
courage, the other defends himself with 
fury. Unfortunate will be the weakest, for 
certainly they will all be butchered. 

Patriot Head-quarters, Tucwman, May 
23.—Since the great events in Chili, the in- 
habitants of Jujui and Salta have done 
digies against the enemy, who advanced to- 
wards the latter place with 2000 strong. 
Nothing can exceed the energies of the 
brave inhabitants of this country ; they are 
always at their posts, and harass the Roy- 
alists in every direction. The Spaniards 
who arrived from Europe, by their barbar- 
ous and cruel conduct, cause patriots to rise 
up out of their own partizans, who become 
the most zealous defenders of their native 
country, because they then act from princi- 
ple and conviction. Our army here is now 
enjoying the advantages of good organiza- 
tion and discipline. The van-guard is com- 
manded by Don Gregorio Araos de la Ma- 
drid, a youth of experienged courage, and on 
whom we place thegreatest reliance. Haenke, 
the celebrated German mineralogist, lately 
died in the dungeons of the Spaniards, in 
consequence of what he had red. The 
Spanish General Serna has been compelled 
to retreat, and many of his people have 
fallen into our hands. They say that they 
belong to the constitution, and for no other 
will they fight; and if Ferdinand wishes 
honours, they add, he may come and gain 
them himself. One of our detachments 
lately marched to Tarija, where the enem 
was entrenched. We defeated him, too! 
the town, and obtained possession of his 
magazines and 450 muskets. The detach- 
ment has, besides, doubled its numbers, and 
forms a junction with several guerillas be- 
longing to. the interior. Since this junction, 
they have advanced as far as Siporo, only 
12 leagues from Potosi, which, it was ex- 
pected, would soon fall into the hands of 
the Patriots. In the rear of the enemy 
another army is’ forming, that will cut off 
his communications with Lima. Even from 
Cusco it is confidently thought a force 
will issue ; for the brutality of the Spaniards 
has greatly favoured our cause every where. 
All the Americans who have served with 
them are disgusted, tired, and undeceived. 
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As a fact, marking the extraordinary re- 
vival of the trade of Leith, no less than 480 
vessels have already arrived this year with 
cargoes from foreign ports, being 261 more 
than last year at the same period. 

A most extraordinary and unaccountable 
attempt was made about nine-o’clock on 


Monday evening, the 25th, to blow up a 


-gentleman’s gate in the neighbourhood of 


Rutherglen ; a charged bomb shell had been 
buried under the gate, which burst with a 
tremendous noise. Luckily, however, al- 
though it took place at so early an hour, 
and near a public road, no person was hurt. 
The splinters were scattered to the distance 
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of several hundred yards; one of them 
damaged the frame of a window near the 
place, and another flying over the roofs of 
many houses, lodged in the earth at a great 
distance ; a third had struck the trunk of a 
young tree.and cut it almost half through. 
The report was dreadful ; and, according to 
the statement of a servant who was alone in 
the kitchen of a housz at some distance, the 
floor trembled before the report was heard. 
SEPTEMBER. 
1.—The materials of the old gaol of Edin- 
are to be sold on Friday, and it will 
be immediately taken down. This build- 
ing was erected in 1561, but part of it is 
supposed to be older, as the east and west 
ends were erected at different times. It was 
originally destined for the accommodation 
of Parliament and the Courts of Justice, 
besides the confinement of debtors and cri- 
minals ; but since 1640, when the Parlia- 
ment-house was built, it has been used 
solely as a gaol. 

Last week, the Scots Craig salmon fish- 
ings on the Tay were let by public roup at 
£1105 per annum. This rent is only about 
one of what the same fishings formerly 
brought, when the stake nets were permit- 
ted to be used. 

British Linen Company.—On Monday 
the Ist, at the Quarterly Meeting of the 
British Linen Company, a bonusof 25 per 
cent. and the annual dividend of 10 per 
cent. were declared, and very lately a bonus 
of £100,000 was given by the same Com- 


pany. 
Ice Islands.—The Harting of Liverpool, 
for Boston, which was spoken with at sea, 


saw, on the 13th ult. three large masses of 
ice, so far south as latitude 42—the longi- 
tude was 49. 

The Esquimaux.—This singular person, 
whose dexterous achievements so much a- 
roused the public curiosity about twelve 
months age returned to Leith with Cap- 
tain Newtun. Upon revisiting his native 
country, he learned, with much sorrow, that 
his sister, thinking him dead, had died of a 
broken heart. During his residence at the 
island, the natives were continually i 
around him, and would sit for hours toge- 
ther listening with the greatest astonishment, 
while he would relate the wonders he had 
witnessed in this- country. He proved of 
great utility during the ship’s stay in the 
Straits; and among other desperate exploits 
he ed in his canoe, was the killing 
of a unicorn, the horn of which is now in 
the possession of the surgeon of the ves- 
sel. 

Edinburgh, 8th——High Court of Justi- 
ciary,—Y esterday came on before this Court, 
the trial of Bernard M‘Ilvogue, Hugh 
M‘Ilvogue, and Patrick M‘Cristal, accused of 
the crimes of stouthrief, robbery, rape, and 
assault with intent to commit The 
libel charges the pannels with breaking into 
the house of Robert Moris, farmer in Ever. 
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ton, in the vicinity of Greenock, on the 23d 
of March last, by forcing open one of the 
windows, of attacking the said Robert Moris, 
blindfolding him, and holding him by force 
on the ground, and stealing from the house 
some money, and a great quantity of wear- 
ing apparel, &c.—and of assaulting and at- 
tacking Janet Crawford, sister of Mrs Moris, 
and Mary Black, servant to Robert Moris, 
and committing violence on their persons. 
The pannels pleaded—Not Guilty. 

The examination of witnesses continued 
till five o’clock. One of them, Bernard 
Hutton, or Hatton, an accomplice, who was 
admitted an evidence, was committed to 
prison for gross prevarication. 

Before pronouncing sentence, the Lord 
Justice Clerk addressed the unfortunate 
pannels. He said, their conduct was most 
atrocious and brutal, and he was well con- 
vinced that their accomplice was as guilty 
as any of them. That it was in vain for 
them to look for mercy—they could expect 
none; and although Hugh M‘Ilvogue’s 
case differed in some stn from his com- 
panions, yet he was to expect no mitigation 
of punishment. He conjured them to 
apply for mercy to God by repentance, and 
concluded by pronouncing sentence, ordain- 
ing them to be detained in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh till the 6th of October, and then 
to be transmitted from Sheriff to Sheriff, 
until lodged in the Tolbooth of Greenock, 
and on Friday, the 10th of October, to be 
executed in such place, in or near the town 
of Greenock, as the Sheriff-depute of Ren- 
frewshire shall appoint. 

They are all young men, natives of Ire- 
land, and received their sentence with much 
unconcern. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Solicitor- 
General and James A. Maconochie, Esq.— 
Agent, Mr Hugh Warrender. For the 
pannels, Robert Hunter and E. D. Sand- 
ore Esq.—Agent, Mr Daniel Christie, 

We have very singular pleasure in com- 
munieating to the public, the successful 
issue of the labours of our citizens, and their 
committee, for a renovated constitution of 

h Gevernment. The Lord Advocate 
has —— to the desires of the communi- 
ty, prepared his rt according] 
for the Privy Council, chet is outidenty 
expected, will confirm his Lordship’s re- 
commendation, and will appoint the first 
day of October for a poll election, in terms 
of his Lordship’s report. The honour to 
our burgh is very great, in having led the 
way to a free guild, and in now having suc- 

ed in procuring a free council, of which 
at least the majority will. be in the annual 
choice ef the guildry, burgesses, and trades, 
which must ly produce a rotation of 
office. We hope it will be a prelude to re- 
form in other burghs, and stimulate them 
to that patriotism and perseverance which 
has here been crowned with complete suc- 
cess. ‘I'he thanks of the community, and 
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all the corporations, are eminently due to 
the Lord Advocate.—Montrose Review. 

High Court of Justiciary.—Janet Douglas 
was put to the bar, accused of theft, mere 
particularly that species of theft called man- 
stealing, or plagium. The indictment states, 
that FP oem: did, on the 12th day of May 
last, barbarously steal and carry away Mar- 

Reach, a child betwixt three and four 
years of age, the daughter of James Reach, 
mason, residing at King’s Stables, Ports- 
burgh; that the pannel was imme- 
diately after, and on the 14th of said month, 
was apprehended at Halbeath Colliery, Fife- 
shire, with the child in her custody. The 

ed—Not Guilty. No objection 
aoa wary the relevancy of the indict- 
ment, it was remitted to a jury, which was 
chosen, and the trial proceeded. 

James Reach, mason, King’s Stables, said, 
that on Monday, the 12th of May, when he 
came home to dinner, Pe wife said his 
daughter was lost. She been inquiring 
for her at the neighbours, but the child 
could not be found. That he went to the 
Police watch-house, Portsburgh, and also 
to the principal Police-office in town, and 
likewise employed the town crier to proclaim 
the loss of the child, but heard no tidings of 
her that night ; that next morning he rose 
early and went to Whitehouse Toll, to 
Leith, and other places, but did not hear 
any thing of the child. He afterwards went 
on the Queensferry Road, and made inquiry 
at several places ; that at Stockbridge Toll, 
heard of a woman and child coming there 
on the Monday, who asked for a drink of 
water ; he made inquiry of a Miss Marshall, 
residing about a mile from Muttonhole, who 
informed him a woman had called there 
with a child, and she had given her a penny ; 
that he went to Queensferry, but ing no 
satisfactory information, returned to Miss 
Marshall, who desired him to call at the 
gate of Braehead, where he would get some 
word about the child, which he did; and 
from the information he got there, was 
convinced it was his daughter; that he 
then crossed the Ferry, and went to Dun- 
fermline, where he made every inquiry, but 
without success ; he then went Cub different 
places, and returned again to Dunfermline, 
when a man said he thought he could give 
him some information about the child, and 
desired him to go to Halbeath colliery, which 
he did; that he found his daughter in a 
house, but the woman was out; that he 
got a warrant at Dunfermline for her ap- 
prehension, and then b t the pannel to 
Edinburgh ; pannel was in custody of an 
officer from Dunfermline; halted at Miss 
Marshall’s, anc showed her the child ; that 
when he found the child it was very fond of 
him, took him round the neck and kissed 
him. 


Mrs Reach, wife of the preceding witness, 
said the child went out of the house on the 
12th of May, about eleven o’clock, to go to 

“one Logan’s, a neighbour; made every 
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search to find the child, and so did her hus- 
band, but never saw her till the 15th, when 
he brought her home from Halbeath col- 
liery ; the child was quite happy when she 
came home. 

Mrs Anderson, residing at Bell’s Mills, 
said, that on the Monday after the town’s 
sacrament, a woman with a child came to 
her house, and asked permission to take off 
her shoes and stockings; the woman called 
the child Jeannie, and said it would be three 
years old at harvest ; saw the child in the 
sheriff’s office when Mrs Reach claimed it ; 
the pannel seemed kind to the child. 

William Halliday, residing at Stockbridge 
toll-bar, remembers a woman and child 
coming to his house about Whitsunday, and 
asking for a drink of water, which having 
received, she passed on by the Ferry road, 
and saw the woman and child two days af~ 
ter, on their return; thinks the pannel the 
same woman. 

Mrs Brown, residing at the of Brae- 
head, said a woman and child y ast to the 
gate and asked to get leave to rest her ; she 
opened the gate and let her in, when she 
laid down her bundle and the child, which 
she thought unwell; that she offered the 
child some broth, but it did not sup them, 
which the woman said was owing to turnips 
being in them ; witness asked the woman if 
she had brought the child from town, she 
answered that she had brought it from the 
Cape of Good Hope; that the child looked 
very pitiful, and she lifted its bonnet to look 
at the child’s face, but the woman forbade 
her, and said it would make her cry ; the 
woman said the child was three years old on 
new-year’s day; that the child cried mam- 
ma, which the pannel accounted for by say- 
ing, a woman kept the child at the Cape of 
Good Hope who she called mamma. 

The declarations of the pannel were then 
read; she stated that she was a collier’s 
bearer at Gilmerton, from which she was 
dismissed, and having no work, came to 
town, when a woman said to her if she had 
a child she would get employment at Hai- 
beath; that this consideration induced her 
to steal the child, but she was kind to it, 
and meant to return it when she got em- 
ployment. 

John Robertson, William Brockie, and 
William M*‘Kinlay, coal-heavers at Gil- 
merton, said, the pannel wrought industri- 
ously for her bread; that she was obliged 
to leave Gilmerton for want of employ- 
ment. 

James Barnard, residing near Halbeath 
colliery, remembers a young woman and a 
child coming to his house, but could say 
nothing about them; does not know the 

el. 

Mrs Barnard, wife of the preceding wit- 
ness, said, the pannel and the child came 
to her house, and she thought her its moth- 
er, as she was very good to the child; they 
staid all night. 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL for the 











Crown, and Mr Catucarr for the pannel, 
severally addressed the jury. The Lorp 
Justice CLERK summed up the whole in 
an impartial address to the jury, who, with- 
out quitting the box, unanimously found 
the pannel Guilty. 

The Lorp JusticEe CLERX (after hear- 
ing the opinions of Lords Pitmilly and Suc- 
coth) odes the prisoner in a most im- 
pressive manner, in which he pointed out 
the enormity of the crime she had commit- 
ted, and sentenced her to suffer the punish- 
ment of death, in this city, on Wednesday, 
the 15th day of October next. 

The prisoner is a woman, 2 . 
ently Pe 20 years raat The father of 
the child was in Court when the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk pronounced sentence, and seemed 
very much affected—indeed much more so 
than the pannel. 

The Court next proceeded to the trial of 
Robert Reid, chimney-sweeper, accused of 
the murder of John Fraser, alias Thomson, 
who, having stuck fast in a vent in Albany 
Street Chapel, was by him and Joseph 
Rae pulled by the legs, by a rope fastened 
to them, until he died. The facts of this 
case were fully before our readers in the 
trial of Rae, the principal culprit, who was 
sentenced to 14 years’ transportation. The 
pannel, Reid, pleaded guilty to the extent 
of culpable homicide, and to the facts stated 
in his declaration before the Sheriff. 

The SoticrToR-GENERAL stated, that 
as the case of this pannel was not of so 
atrocious a nature as that of his associate 
Rae, he would restrict the libel to the charge 
of culpable homicide, and adduce no proof 
but the Becseith own judicial confession. 

Mr Hunter addressed the Court in 
mitigation of punishment. All that the 
pannel admitted was, that he pulled the 

, and the principal atrocity of the case 
lay in Rae fastening the iron crow to the 
rope twice ; that the boy was alive after he 
had pulled the rope. The pannel is a man 
of humane habits, and very kind to the 
boys in his employment ; and he humbly 
submitted to the Court, that this was a case 
in which a far more lenient sentence should 
be inflicted than in the case of Rae. 

Their Lordships were of opinion, that 
there certainly was a marked difference be- 
twixt the case of the pannel and that of Rae. 
The latter had been far more po ed ; bs : 
charge also lay against him, and w ich ha 
been proved, of malice against the boy, and 
extreme cruelty and ill treatment on former 
occasions, amounting even to the atrocity of 
making him eat his own excrement. 

The Lornp Justice CLERK, after a 
suitable admonition, sentenced Lae pannel 
to seven years transportation beyond seas. 

Tuesday, John Jeffrey, or Jeffreys, mate 
of the Prince Edward revenue cutter, was 
brought to the bar, accused of murder. The 
indictment him with landing a par- 
ty of the crew of the Prince Edward on the 
island of Arran, on the 25th of March last, 
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in search of smuggled whisky, of which 
they seized; that he commanded his party 
to fire upon the people, who assembled on 
that occasion, by which William M‘Kin- 
non, Daniel, or Donald M*‘Kinnon, and 
Isobel Nicol, were mortally wounded, and 
died soon after. The pannel pleaded Not 
guilty. 

It appeared, from the evidence, that the 
smugglers, joined by a large party of coun- 
try people, had followed close upon Mr 
Jeffrey and his party ; had evidently shewn 
that they were determined to retake the whis- 
ky, and actually made several attacks upon 
them. The Solicitor-General admitted that 
the jury must find the pannel not guilty, 
even of culpable homicide. Mr Jeffrey, one 
of the counsel for the prisoner, said, that 
after the clear, decided, and strong testi- 
mony in his favour by the whole of the evi- 
dence, and the cordial acquiescence of the 
Solicitor-General in their views of it, his 
counsel declined adducing any more evi- 
dence in his favour, as they thought it only 
trespassing upon the time of the Court to 
no purpose. 

Lorp JusTicE CLERK.—I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the conduct of the 
learned gentleman, who has just now ad- 
dressed you, on the part of the gentleman at 
the bar, meets my full and entire appreba- 
tion. For, after the very fair, open, and 
candid manner in which his Majesty’s Soli- 
citor-General has disclaimed even a concep- 
tion of any thing like guilt attachable to the 
prisoner under this indictment, but, on the 
contrary, having borne his testimony to his 
conduct upon this unfortunate occasion, it 
would be an useless waste of your time, and 
tending to throw distrust on the opinion you 
must have formed upon this case, to have 
detained you by any evidence jin exculpa- 
tion. I have no difficulty in stating to you, 
from the evidence disclosed, not on y by the 
persons belonging to the revenue vessel, but 
from that drawn, some part of it with re- 
luctance, from persons who took a consider- 
able concern in the transaction, there js no 
ground for a verdict in terms of this indict- 
ment. Throughout this unfortunate day the 
conduct of the pannel was most distin- 
guished for moderation, propriety, and de- 
termination to do the duty incumbent upon 
him by the office he held under Govern- 
ment for his country. Therefore, I have no 
doubt it is your duty, and will give you sa- 
tisfaction, to find he is not guilty of the 
charge in the indictment. 

The jary, without leaving the box, im- 
mediately returned an unanimous verdict of 
Not guilty. 

Lorp Justice Crerx.—John Jeffrey, 
I have now the satisfaction of announcing to 
you, that after a full investigation of the 
whole circumstances as to your conduct u 
the unfortunate day charged in the indict- 
ment, a most respectable jury of your coun- 
try have pronounced you not guilty of the 
crime with which you are charged. After 
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that evidence, which has been publicly given 
in this Court, it is unnecessary for me to 
add, that the conduct which you exhibited 
on the occasion in question, was that which 
was to be expected of an officer who had fill- 
ed an honourable situation in his Majesty’s 


navy. I have only to say, that while you 
conduct yourself, as you appear to have 
hitherto always done, according to the same 
rules of humanity, propriety, and proper 
public spirit, there will be little probability 
of a similar charge being ever preferred a- 
gainst you in any criminal court. 

Mr Jeffrey was immediately dismissed 
from the bar. 

Counsel for the Crown—The Solicitor- 
General, Samuel M‘Cormick, and J. A. 
Maconochie, Esqs.—Agent, Mr Hugh War- 
render.—For the pannel—George Crans- 
toun, Francis Jeffrey, Alex. Wood, and 
John Hope, Esqs.—Agent, Mr W. H. 
Sands, W.S. ~ 

Lancaster Assizes.—Friday, Sept. 5.— 
This day W. Holden, and the three Ash- 
crofts, one of whom is the father, the other 
the brother, and the youngest the son, were 
tried for the murder of a Mrs Ramsden and 
Hannah Partington, the servants of Mr 
Littlewood of Pendleton, near Manchester. 
It was proved that they got into the house 
between three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon of April 26, and that, after robbing 
it, and carrying away some plate, linen, and 
a considerable quantity of bank notes and 
gold, they murdered (as it is supposed), with 
a butcher’s cleaver and the kitchen poker, 
the unfortunate domestics above named. A 
murder of this kind seems unparalleled even 
in atrocity by the well known cases of Wil- 
liamson and Marr. ‘The robbery and mur- 
der were committed at mid-day, in a popu- 
lous village, and within two miles of Man- 
chester. The jury found them guilty without 
even retiring from their box; and the Lord 
Chief Baron Richards instantly pronounced 
sentenee of execution for Monday. They 
loudly protested their innocence, and were 
taken from the bar making clamorous ap- 
peals to Heaven. -The three Ashcrofts are 
creditable looking men, apparently much 
above the ordinary condition. 

’ On Saturday a special jury was appointed 
at the Lancaster Assizes, to try the Blank- 
eteers, as they were called, from Manches- 
ter. When the trial was called on, how- 
ever, Mr Torpina, the leading counsel for 
the Crown, rose and said, ** That it was not 
his intention to offer any evidence against 
the defendants. At the time the charge was 
agri Manchester was much agitated ; 

tranquillity now prevailed throughout 
the county, and a new tone and order of 
things had arisen. That his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, therefore, never desirous to prose- 
cute any of the King’s subjects, but in 
cases oa the public safety eagpeseny it, 
thought it unnecessary to press any thing 
against the defendants under the present 
@ircumstances, and therefore he, Mr Top- 
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PING, should offer no evidence.” The de- 
fendants were accordingly acquitted. 
Inverness, Sept. 12.—We were visited by 
another smart shock of an earthquake, about 
half-past three on Sunday morning. This 

is the fifth shock since A’ last year. 

Trial of « Life-Boat.—On the 4th inst. 

Lieutenant E. Thrackston, R. N. exhibited, 
before a number of merchants and ship- 
owners of this city, the buoyant properties 
of his newly invented life-boat, which we 
are happy to say, exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations it previously entertained. 
The extreme length of the boat exhibited is 
21 feet, beam 6 feet 6 inches, and is rowed 
with 10 oars, double backed. It is con- 
structed with canvass, in lieu of plank (which 
possesses an advantage over plank, wants no 
butt-ends to be stoved in case of accident), 
and has cork bilge-floats, which may be ap- 
plied as life buoys, to throw out in cases 
where men may be washed overboard from 
a wreck, with a large fender round the boat, 
and which, from its elasticity, is capable of 
repelling any violent concussion. Without 
having recourse to the precarious assistance 
of air-tubes, Mr Thrackston has succeeded 
in gaining so much upon the water-line, 
that the boat (by the introduction of eight 
valves) discharges herself down to the thwarts, 
a space of nine inches. She has a canvass 
cover, contrived in such a way as to possess 
the advantages of a deck, at the same time 
keeping the'men dry, without being an in- 
cumbrance to their rowing. The keel is the 
last thing that goes on the boat, and is so 
contrived, by the stem and stern parts work- 
ing together with the elasticity of the tim- 
bers, which are sawn out of a straight piece 
of oak, and moulded into form by steam, 
that it is conceived impossible that the boat 
can ever be stoved. She took on board 30 
persons, when filled with water up to the 
valves, ard had 28 standing on one gun- 
wale, without the least danger of upsetting. 
Upon an emergency, 60 persons might be 
stowed within her. She rows well and light 
on the oars when thus- filled, and turns with 
great rapidity in her length. Boats may be 
built ona similar construction to any shape ; 
and from the light but very efficient ma- 
terials of which they are composed, Lieut. 
Thrackston is convinced, from the experi- 
ments which he has made, that if generally 
adopted, they would be found fully to an- 
swer every common purpose ef an appen- 
dage to a vessel, besides possessing the in- 
valuable advantages of a life-boat.—Bristol 
Observer. 

Some days ago, a subscription having 
been set on foot to release the debtors, when 
the criminal prisoners were to be removed 
to the new jail, it was soon successful ; and 
on Tuesday the door of the old jail was 
thrown open, and every prisoner for debt 
liberated ; so much for the generosity of 
our citizens, to whom no appeal for charity 
is ever made in vain. It is expected that a 
little balance may be left, which will be 
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applied to aid the families of the most dis- 
tressed prisoners. Yesterday morning the 
workmen commenced their operations on 
this ancient fabric, which will now speedily 
disappear. The old city guard have of 
course been obliged to relinquish their quar- 
ters, somewhat like rooks, when their old 
firs have been sold by public roup, to sup- 
ply the wants of the absent proprietor. At 

t they 7 the guard-room adjoin- 
ing the Police Office. 

Wilkie, our inimitable painter of native 
manners and character, is now on a tour in 
Scotland. He has — visited the High- 
lands, for the purpose of being present at a 
Highland wedding, which is to form the 
subject of a picture bespoke by the Prince 
Regent. He would there find ample scope 
for his peculiar and extraordinary talent. 

The select committee on the education of 
the lower orders in the metropolis, have 
agreed upon the following report :— 

** Your committee have been prevented, 
by accidental circumstances, from making 
farther progress in the inquiry referred to 
them; but being impressed with a deep 
sense of the importance of the subject, they 
recommend that it should be taken up at 
an early period of the next session. 

** Your committee having considered the 
information communicated to them during 
the last session, from various parts of the 
eonntry, —s the state of, education, 
and more particularly the misapplication of 
funds destined, by gift, bequest, or devise, 
to that purpose, are of opinion, that it would 
be expedient to extend the instructions un- 
der -which they act, so as to embrace an 
inquiry into the education “of the lower 

ers generally, throughout England and 
Wales.” 

25.—We are happy to state, for the in- 
formation and pleasure of our readers, that 
more than one million yards of cdtton cloth 
were Shipped on board the Mars, lately 
cleared out from the Clyde for St Thumas’s. 
Most likely a great proportion of these goods 
will ultimately be destined for South Ame- 
rica, as it greatly exceeds the quantity re- 
quired for the consumption of the island of 
St Thomas’s. 

Gf the revival of the spirit of the country, 
and the improving state of our manufac- 
tures, we have gratifying proofs in the fol- 
lowing articles from Leeds, Lancaster, &c. 

So great has been the sudden revival of 
trade, that several merchants here find it 
impossible to procure pelisse cloths, shawls, 
and stuff rl in general, for the,execu- 
tion of their orders. In woollen goods, 
generally, a considerable rise has taken 
place. We have sincere pride and pleasure 
in communicating these facts, for the grati- 
fication of the remotest districts, that they 
may participate with us in the exultation 
and interest we feel for every thing that in- 
dicates the returning prosperity and happi- 
ness of the country. The gloomy predic- 
tions of the timorous and discontented have 
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vanished. It is impossible to calculate the 
point of elevation te which the manufactures 
and commerce of the empire will be carried, 
by that renewed activity and vigour which 
have already set every willing hand to work. 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

We hear with infinite pleasure of the al- 
most universal revival of trade in all parts 
of the country. We are happy to say that 
the town of Bolton and its neighbourhood 
participate in the general revival ; so much 
so, as to be enabled, some time ago, to al- 
low Is. per cut more for the work, and a 
farther advance is in contemplation.—Lan- 
caster Ga:z.ctte. 

We are informed, that the iron trade in 
Staffordshire has so much revived, that all 
hands are in employ ; and the demand for 
iron was so very great, that it is now £5 
per ton higher than last May, and a farther 
advance expected to take place the next 
quarter day. 

Spitalfields.-We are assured, and we feel 

pleasure in so stating, that this place, 
which was the scene of “more distress than 
any other in the metropolis, is now so ac- 
tively employed, that there is hardly an 
adequate supply of silk for the workmen. 

Contrast.— While we are applying to Par- 
liament for laws prohibiting the exportation 
of cotton yarns, or laying an export duty 
thereon, the French Government are giving 
their spinners a bounty upon their yarns 
upon exportation. The law of the 10th 
September inst. gives the following bounty 
on cotton yarns per 100 killogrammes, about 
220 Ib. :— 

fr. ¢ 
Gray, 23 0 
Bleached, 20 50 
Blue, 26 50 
Red, 28 75 
Gray, 50 0 
Bleached, 53 0 
Blue, 37 30 
Red, 62 30 
And by an ordinance of the same date, the 
French Government lowers the import duties 
on raw and thrown silks. 

Curious Digcovery.—On the farm of Eas- 
ton, parish of Dunsyre, a tradition has been 
handed down from father to son, in a fami- 
ly, who, as shepherds, have resided in the 
place for many generations back, that a cer- 
tain rude stone set up in the adjoining moor, 
marked the grave ef one of the Covenanters, 
who, having been wounded at the battle 
fought at Pentland Hills, died of his wounds 
on ‘his way home, and was buried by the 
great grandfather of the person from whom 
we have the tradition. Accordingly, a few 
days ago, several ms, desirous to ascer- 
tain the truth this story, went to the 
place, and having dug about two feet below 
the surface, found the remains of a decayed 
skeleton. A medical gentleman who was 
on the spot could distinguish one of the 
thigh bones, which was almost entire in 
shape, though reduced nearly to the con- 
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sistence of the soil which surrounded 
it. The scalp was found com covered 

i long hair, of a whitish colour, 

fresh and strong as in life, Seye- 

ents of clothes were also found, 

ong which some leather buttons were 
plainly discernible. 

In addition to the above, were found two 
silver coins, weighing abeut an ounee each, 
bamnp Se date of 1620, and having on 

ide the following inscription :-—RELG: 
IRL: MOARG : ERO : CONGOE, with. the 
following sentence on the other, ‘* Concordia 
res Parve Crescunt.” -From the state of 
the coins, there was reason to believe they 
had been sewed or tied up closely in some 
part of the wearer’s clothes. .It must- be 
upwards of 138 years since the body of this 
poor Covenanter was committed to his lonely 

ve. 

On the 2]st ult. there came ashore be- 
tween Staxigo and Wick, near the Boatha- 
ven, a whale measuring 66 feet 5 inches in 
Jength ; he was first observed by the Buckey 
fishermen who were at the herring fishery, 
who immediately went up to him, and after 
attacking him with a sword and scythe, 
which made no impression on him, they 
got an axe, which they sunk in his head. 

‘After various attempts with boat-hooks, 
They &ec. they. succeeded in killing him. 
They were engaged in this operation neavl 
25 hours. The carcass was claimed by Sir 
Benjamin Dunbar, as lord of the manor, 
and.by the Provost of Wick, n the part of 
the Crown. Owing to this dispute, and the 
roughness of the weather, the sale could not 
take place before the Tuesday, and was ad- 
vertised to take place at two o’clock. But 
early on the Tuesday morning, owing to a 
heavy gale of wind and a tremendous sea, 
which broke him to pieces, no sale —_ 
take place. The entrails, blubber, &c. 
were driven ashore, and great part of the 
carcass was floating near the spot where he 
was killed, and his tail, and about 14 feet of 
the carcass, were seen at sea. 

The number of ..criminals tried at the 
different Circuit towns in Scotland has this 
year been uncommonly great. A number 
have received sentence of imprisonment ; 
several are to be banished Scotlan. ; others 
are outlawed: for not appearing ; and some 
difficult cases have been remitted for trial to 
the High Court of Justiciary at-Edinburgh. 
No less than 13:persons (two of whom are 
females) are at present under sentence of 
death in Scotland, viz. three at Glasgow, 
four in Edinburgh (three of whom are.to be 
executed at Greenock) four in Ayr, and two 
in Perth: 

The original diamond ring of Mary Queen 
of Scots, upon which are engraved the arms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, guarter- 
ed, and which was produced i in evidence at 
the trial of the unfortunate Mary, as a proof 
of her pretensions to the Crown of England, 
was in the possession of the late Mr Blanch- 
ford, one af the Lords of the Admiralty, at 
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the time of his death. The history of ths 
fatal ring -is curious:—It descended, from 
Mary to her grandson Charles I., who gaye 
it, on the scaffold, to Archbishop Juxon, 
for his son Charles II., who in his troubles 
pawned it in Holland for £300, where it 
was bought by Governor Yale, and sold at 
his sale for £320, supposed for the Pre- 
tender. Afterwards. it came into possession 
of the Earl of Isla, Duke of Argyll, and 
probably from hia to the family of, Mr 
Blanchford. At the late sale of his effects 
it was said to have been purchased for the 
Prince Regent. 

A pike was lately caught by Pryse Pryse, 
Esq. in the lake at Buscot Park, Oxen, 
which measured three feet seven inches 
in length, and in girth one foot nine inches 
and a half, and weighed 20]b. after it. was 
gutted. This Leviathan of the Lake was 
sent as a present to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 

It was intended in October last -year, to 
bring nine feet of water from Lochness, into 
the Caledonian Canal,: in order to facilitate 
the conveyance of materials.from Clachna- 
harry, towards building the locks at the 
west end; but on trial the banks were found 
to be leaky in many places, and the project 
was for the present abandoned ; meantime 
a number of men were set to work in lining 
the bottom and sides with several feet of 
clay well wrought ; this operation has been 
completed on eight feet high of the bank, 
and some weeks ago six feet water was ad- 
mitted, and the barges and lighters are 
now conveying clay for finishing the rer 
mainder of the bank ; a sloop, with 300 bar- 
rels of coal, has been dragged by a pair of 
horses from Clachnaharry to Lochness. 

Christophe, the Chieftain of Hayti, is 
wisely providing for the future civilization 
and moral improvement of his country. 
He has appropriated an immense sum to 
the building and endowing a colleges in 
which professors of every 
ing and. science are to be vatablished and 
liberally rewarded, It is no small adven- 
tage to England, that they will be nearly 
all chosen from this country, and that we 
shall thus have an inereased probabili * 
standing upon a favourable footing wi 
Sovereign, whose friendship is highly be 
neficial to us in 
the establishment.ef this college, as. ell i 
in some other matters, Christophe, we un- 
derstand, has had the good sense to solicit 
the advice of Mr Wilberforce. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
addressed from the Horse-Guards, some time 
since, to the Colonels: of the army, and 
which, although marked s* Confidential,” 
we can-see no im; in: giving: wo: the 
public, recommending, -as.it does, a line of 
conduct so agreeable to humanity ‘and judg- 
ment :— 

‘The Commander-in-Chief is confident 
that the Officers of the Army are universal- 
ly actuated by a 7 of justice, and im- 
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with those sentiments of kindness 
and regard towards their men, which they 
on 80 many occasions have them- 
selves to deserve ; but his Royal Highness 
has reason to apprehend, that in many in- 
stances sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the PREVENTION OF CRIMES. The 
timely interference of the Officer, his per- 
sonal intercourse and acquaintance with his 
men (which attention is sure to be repaid 
by the soldier’s confidence and attachment), 
and, above all, his personal example, are 
the only efficacious means of preventing 
military offences; and the Commander-in- 
Chief has no hesitation in declaring, that 
the maintenance of strict disipline, without 
severity of punishment, and the support and 
encouragement of an ardent military spirit 
in a corps, without licentiousness, are the 
~—_ by baat ~ Royal Highness will 
very m ided in forming an opini 
of the talents, abilities, and coon | of the Off 
cers to whom the command of the different 
iments and corps of the army are confid- 
ed. (Signed) H. CaLvERrt. 
Magistrates of Edinburgh.— Tuesday, 
Sept. 30.—The Magistrates and Council 
walked in procession to the High Church, 
where an excellent sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Thomas Macknight, one of the 
ministers of the Old Church, from 2d Peter, 
chap. iii. verse 17.—** Beware lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the wick- 
ed, fall from your stedfastness.” After 
divine service, they returned to the Coun- 
cil-Chamber, and proceeded to the election 
of Magistrates for the ensuing year. The 
was filled up next day, and the 
government of the city vested in the follow- 


tlemen :— 

The Right Hon. Kincaid Mackenzie, Lord 
Provost. George White, Neil Ryrie, John 
Anderson, Robert Anderson, Esqs. Bailies. 
Alexander Henderson, Esq. Dean of Guild. 
John Manderson, Esq. p Serorralg Wil- 
liam Arbuthnot, Esq. Old Provost. Arch. 
Mackinlay, Thomas Scott, Walter Brown, 
William Sibbald, Esqs. Old Bailies. Rob- 
ert Johnston, Esq. Old Dean of Guild. 
John Waugh, Esq. Old Treasurer. Wil- 
liam Pattison, Thomas Brown, William 
Dunlop, Esqs. Merchant Councillors. Messrs 
Thomas Miller, John James, Trades’ 
Councillors. Messrs James Thomson, Con- 
veener, James Bryce, John Laing, Alex- 
ander Lyall, James Anderson, James Den- 
holm, Ordinary Council Deacons. Messrs 
John S. Simpson, Alexander Ritchie, Tho- 
mas Kennedy, David Tough, Arthur Knox, 
John Yule, Andrew Wilson, Andrew Law- 
rie, soon, Hen o 
Pattison, Esq. Captain of Orange Colours. 

In the afternoon an elegant entertainment 
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was given at Oman’s by the Town-Council, 
at which the Earl of G > Lord Vis- 
count Melville, the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
Lord Advocate, Sir William Forbes, Sir 
John Hay, Sir William Rae, Sir John 
Marjoribanks, Sir Patrick Walker, Sir 
Gregory Way, Sir James Douglas, Major 
General Hope, Major-General T. Trotter, 
the Officers of the North British Staff, 
several other naval and military Officers, 
a number of bankers, merchants, and many 
of the most respectable inhabitants, were 
present. 

The Provostship of Mr Arbuthnot has 
been singularly marked with numerous 
works, both of utility and ornament, in the 
city and its environs, some of which, it is 
true, were projected before he entered on 
the duties of the Chief Magistracy. Under 
his auspices, in times of peculiar distress, 
the city of Edinburgh was among the first 

that adopted plans of improvement 
in the public walks, &c. which were carried 
into effect by a liberal subscription, there- 
by affording relief to miany hundreds of the 
industrious in the working class of the com- 
a otherwise total] re aye <4 

e astonishing spirit and extent of public 
and private mh revlon have podneed full 
prod meer to those con with build- 
ing. These works, when completed, will 
prove highly useful and ornamental, and 
consist, among others, of the following :— 
The Regent Bridge—new prison, road,walks, 
and shrubberies, on the Calton Hill—the 
County Hall—the revival ef the works at 
the College—the new Merchants’ Maiden 
Hospital, near the Meadows—the Corn- 
market, west end of the Grassmarket—the 
improvements on the west side of the North 
Bridge, next Prince’s Street-—the Gas Light 
Company’s works, on the north side of the 
Canongate—additional wet dock at Leith— 
commoiious access to the markets from the 
New Town—the parapet and iron raili 
in Prince’s Street, west of the Great M 
—a similar improvement at the Bank of 
Scotland—the laying down side pavement 
in the narrow streets of the Old Town—-the 
removal of the gaol and otlier obstructions 
in the High Street-—Mr Henderson’s orna- 
mental ground between the North Bridge 
and Trinity Hospital, before little better 
than a waste—and, though last, not least 
in the enumeration, those fine specimens of 
architecture, the two Episcopal Churches at 
the east and west ends of the New Town; the 


whole of which having been in progress at 
the same time, has given employment to 
immense numbers, (besides those engaged 
in works entirely of a privaté nature) and 
will render the last‘two years an important 
era in the city annals. é; 
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ABSTRACT of the Net Produse of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years ending 10th October 1816, and 10th October 1817 ; distinguishing the Quarters. 
And also the Total Produce of the Consolidated Fund, and Annual Duties, and the War Taxes. 


Customs, 
ee 

tam) e 
Post Difice, J 
Assessed Taxes, 
Land Taxes, 


Duties, 


Total Consolidated Fund, . 
AnnuaL DuTIEs to pay off Bills. 
Customs, ° e ° : 
Excise, . 
Pensions, &c. 


Total Annual Duties, 


Permanent and Annual Duties, 
Wark TaxEs. 
Customs, Fy ° 
Excise, ° 
Property, 
Total War Taxes, 


Total Net Revenue, 





Quarters ending 





Jan. 5, 1816. 


April 5, 1816. 


July 5, 1816. (Oct. 10, 1816. 


Year endin, 


Oct. 10, 1816. 


Quarters ending 





Jan. 5, 1817. 


April 5, 1817. 


July 5, 1817. 


lOct, 10, 1817. 


| vear 


Oct. 10, 1817. 





1,128,119 
4,938,770 
1,516,378 


1,394,639 
4,325,528 
1,520,536 
378,000 
726,909 
133,227 
72,712 


167,846 H 
4,124,978 | 
1,500,414 

353,000 
2,207,659 

426,503 

70,554 


4,789,892 
18,326,328 
6,024,775 
1,450,000 
6,170,181 
1,123,402 
335,179 


1,317,381 
4,484,440 
1,461,354 
330,000 
2,134,484 
388,132 
56,085 
374,006 


1,719,314 
3,819,211 
1,492,611 
342,000 
868,104 
154,550 


831,853 
3,831,360 
1,589,615 

325,000 
2,216,806 

464,664 

62,160 
20,031 


98,595 
1,023,718 





1,880,180 | 5,748,728 


16,160,220 
' 6,232,213 
1,349,000. 
6,001,996 
1,197,848 
293,639 
1,429,879 





10,992,280 


8,551,561 


9,450,951 | 9,224,975 


38,219,757 


10,545,852 


9,518,103 | 9,339,489 


9,010,079 


38,413,523 





583,081 
344,520 
16 


39,143 
7,654 


524,691 
90,732 


958,540 
98,641 





2,105,455 
541,347 
16 





870,827 
337,097 
4,016 


192,982 
13,279 


877,760 
83,727 





1,241,770 


3,183,339 
558,787 





124,684 


4,016 





927,617 


46,797 


613,423 1,057,181 


2,647,018 


1,211,940 


206,261 | 961,487 


1,366,454 


3,746,142 





11,919,897 


8,598,348 


10,066,374 10,282,156 ‘40,866,775 


11,757,792 


9,724,364 |10,300,976 


10,376,533 42,159,665 





769,469 
1,823,300 
2,096,684 


517,659 
1,067,266 
4,861,027 


490,151 | 31 | 1,777,310 
1,354,616 | 1,259,533 | 5,504,715 
2,071,776 | 2,960,576 11,990,063 


525 
780,659 
1,292,205 





"779,647 


809,565 
. se | 492,338 


5 ¥S | 525 
739,943 | 3,109,814 
407,072 | 2,171,615 





4,689,453 


6,445,952 





3,916,543 | 4,220,140 119,272,088 


809,565 | 1,251,985 


1,147,015 | 5,281,954 








16,609,350 115,044,300 





18,982,917 |14,502,296 '60,138,863 








! 
| 2,073,389 
113,831,181 





10,533,929 {11,552,961 








11,523,548 47,441,619 


The Irish and Portuguese Payments for the interest on their respective debts payable in England, are excluded from the above statement ; and the War Taxes appro- 


oe to the interest of Loans charged on them, are not included in thé Consolidated Fund, but under the head of War Taxes. 
lusive 


» to the quarter ended 5th July 1816 


3 from which period certain War Duties of Customs, being made perpetual by Act 56 Geo. III. cap. 29, are included under the head of Consolidated Customs. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLtontaL PropucE.—Sugar.—The market has been rather dull for the last two 
weeks, and the sales inconsiderable. Prices are, however, still maintained, and some 
holders even calculate on higher, owing to the present small stocks compared with those at 
the same period last year. The difference is 17,341 casks; the prices ils. to 13s. 
higher. The Refined market is also languid, and prices have declined 2s. to 3s. Molas- 
ses 3s. higher. In Foreign Sugars no business doing. Co/ffve.—The demand has again 
slackened, owing in a great measure to the quotations from Amsterdam and Hamburgh be- 
ing lower in proportion than the London market ; but as no sales of importance have been 
brought forward, prices are still maintained. The Stock, compared with that at same 
time last year, is 2192 casks, and 31968 bags less. Cotton.—The market has been ex- 
ats Se during the last two weeks, and prices have rather declined; but as the 
man have been buying very sparingly, and as their stocks are known to be very 
low, they must soon come into the market; and the holders evince little disposition to lower 
their prices. The imports of last month, into London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, were 
22,237 bags. Tobacco.—This article continues in very limited demand, without variation 
in prices. The imports into London last month, were 1591 hhds. Virginia, and 590 hhds. 
Maryland. The prices, compared with those of last year, are 1d. to 2d. per lb. lower. 
Indigo in considerable request, and prices advancing. Rum.—In this article there has 
been considerable business doing, principally for export ; Leeward Islands, 2s. 8d. to 2s. 
10d. Jamaica may be quoted a shade lower since our last. 

European Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The demand continues steady, 
but owing to considerable arrivals, prices are giving way. Oils.—The lowest quotation 
of Greenland Oil is £46, and there is every reason to expect a farther advance. Southern 
Oils continue to advance ; Linseed also may be stated a shade higher. Jris/ Provisions. 
—Prime Mess Beef in considerable demand for shipping. Pork has become very scarce, 
particularly the inferior qualities. Bacon without alteration, British Manufactures con- 
tinue in steady demand, and prices generally may be stated on the advance. 


Weekly Prices of Stocks from 1st to 30th September 1817. 


| 34 { 10th, | 17th | 24th. 
Bank stock, 28 -_— —_—- 
8 per cent. reduced Z ! <n — —- 
S per cent. Is, 79}, 783 | 793, 79% | 803, 81} 
4 per cent. — | eemee 
5 per cent. navy ann. 1053, 1053 |1053, 1054 | 1053, 106 |1063, 106; 
—o 3 per Cent. ANN. enennremnnvnne| 1064 —- —— 
India stock, 2294 2343 
— bonds, | 105 pr. 54 pr. 103 pr. 75 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 3}d | 24 pr. 21 pr. 23 pr. 
Consols for acc. | $04, 793 | 79,794 | 80}, 803 
American 3 per cent. / — 
new loan, 6p. cent. — —— 
French 5 per cents. — a 












































Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s.9d. Cork, Dublin, or 
Belfast, 15s. 9d. to 20s. Hamburgh, 20s. to 30s. Madeira, 20s. to 25s. Jamaica, 40s. 


Greenland, out and home, 34 guineas. 

Course of Exchange, Oct. 10.—Amsterdam, 38: 2B. 2Us. Antwerp, 11: 15. 2 Us. 
Hamburgh, 35: 2. 24 Us. Paris, 24:60. 2 Us. Bordeaux, 24:60. Frankfort, 146 Ex. 
Madrid, 37 effect. Cadiz, 36] effect. Gibraltar, 32. Lisbon, 58. Genoa, 46}. Leg- 
horn, 48}. Naples, 42. Rio Janeiro, 62. Dublin, 7} per cent. Cork, 8 per cent. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz—Portugal gold, in coin, £4. Foreign gold, in 
bars, £4. New doubloons, £4. New dollars, 5s. 2d. Silver, in bars, stand. 5s. 3d. 


Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made in the 
week ending the 8th day of October 1817, 58s. 83d. 


1 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Oct. 10, 1817. 


SUGAR, Muse. . GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL.) LONDON. 
B..P. Dry Brown, . ¢ to 80 to 84 | 75 81/81 to 8 
Mid. g96d, and fine mi: y 95 | 82 

— | 390 
Single ditto, . 9 r 125 
SnallLumps . ©. 126 
Large ditto, + .- 6 (114 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 79 

MOLASSES, British, cwt. ' 40 

COFFEE, Jamaica . ewt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

Duteh, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid, 

St Domingo, 

PIMENTO (in Bond) _ Ib. 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 160. P. gall. 
Brandy, ° ° * 
Geneva, . 

Grain Whisky, 

WINES, 
ered — hhd. 
Port R ipe. 
Spanish White, butt, 
Teneriffe, pipe.} 30 
Madeira, . . . 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
Honduras, e e 
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INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer, Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, ° ‘ 
Christiansand (dut. paid) 
Honduras M y 
St Domingo, di ° 
TAR, American, - beri. 
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Archangel, . 


PITCH, Foreign, - cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 
Home Melted, . ‘ 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 

Petersburgh Clean, 
FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch, . ° r3 
Irish, . re e 


MATS, Archangel, . 109. 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, - 


Montreal ditto . 
Pot, ° Sa fo 
“. Whale, - « tun} 44 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, pont ioe 
Inferior, ° e . 
COT’TONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, ° 
good, . 
middiing, 
Demerara and Berbice, 
West India, P ° 
Pernambuco, . . 
Maranham, 
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LONDON, CORN EXCHANGE, OcTosBeER 7. 2 
THE New Wheat in yesterday’s market was in rather good condition, and the prices 
realized were in consequence 4s. higher than thése of the preceding week. In Foreign 
there was no.advance, and little business doing, as the new English proved sodry. There 
appeared no occasion for the mixtute of foreign or old, which is genetally the case when 
new wheat is first used by the miller. There is still some inquiry fer Rye to export, but 
the demand is not extensive. The New Barley brought to market continues to be of very 
indifferent quality : fine parcels are scarce, and oy des former prices. Both Old 
and New Oats, of good quality, are in great demand, may be stated on the advance. 





120 Register-—Commercial Report. ™ 
three of N Beans have appeared at market ; price 40s. to 43s. “Whe 
baat wee ine , Gray advanced 2s. and Boilers 8s. per quarter. 


Reyer) Oct. 11. 
5a «a2dé 
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5 
rat 
——) 
F. 
SP 
& *. 
oo 


Rice, p. ewt. 34 
Flour, English, 
fine 0 


_ 
—] 
- 


coco 


eco oo ecosoeco 


Trish p. 240 lb. 
Ameri. p. bl. 5 
— Sour do. 3! 
Clover-seed, p. 
ee ° 
—- Red x 
Oatmea per 
— ge 
as: 


Butter, Beef, &c. 
—, per ewt. s. f 
Belfast . . 108to110 
Newry ° = to 107 

eda . 102 
Waterford 100 
Cork, 3d . 88 
—New, 2d, pickled 94 
Beef, p. tierce 95 to 100 

——p. barrel 60 to 63 
TA p- ar X. to 102 


—Short'm middle 60 to 62 
—Long do. 54 to 56 
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£44 to £49. 
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Barley. 
Ist,......568. Od. Ist,......346. 6d. 
ro 2d, ......28s. Od. 2d, ......27s. Od. 
Sd,......40s. Od. | 3d,......246. Od. Sd, ......246. Od. 

‘There were 727 bolle of wheat at market, whereof 615 were sold. 
Average of wheat, £2: 0: 2 : 3-12ths per boll. 

ves October 7. 

5d. to Potatoes, (28 Ib.) . 
5d. to Butter, perIb. . . . 
8d. to » perdoz . . 
5d. to 
6d. to 
Od. to 





' Tallow, stone,. . 
—o.” 
Calf Skins, per Yb. 


HADDINGTON.—OcToseEr 10. 

OLD. 

Barley. Oats. 
—s. Od | Ist,......29s. Od. 
2d, ...ccc—mmG- Od. | Pd, ..-.0.—=8. Od. 


NEW. 
Barley. Oats. 
Ist,.....-31s. Od. | Ist,....... 31s. Od. 
2d,... eeeeee 28s. Od. 2d. ,...0000 268. Od. 
3d,.. jeeceeee . 21s. Od. 
were 1357 bolls of wheat at market, whereof 1030 were sold. 

Average price, £1: 15: 10: 1-12th. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 


Average Prices of Corn a etn and Wales. from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 27th 1817. 
4s. 1d.—Rye, 43s. 6d.-—Barley, = —Pease, = 
Wheat, 7 ye, ~ ye SH WW eeenncee enemies 
ee Cee fe Sette Bae Quests of Sight inchoter- Bestel 
bp san Te ean Aimee” = 9, aa gleaapima raat ct of the Four 
a gene hoa 
— aed 56s. . - 
Wheat, ye, 68s. a Gg eaony ds eT 6d.—Pease, 56s. 6d. 


*,* The Agricultural Report is unavoidably delayed till next month. 
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Register.— Meteorological Report. 


ALPHABETICAL List of EnctisH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 30th 
September 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


= aa fe , spirit-dealers 


London, plum- 


_ a Sussex, grocer 
R. Broker Row, Southwark, builder 
J. and E. Jeffrey’s Square, London, 


merehants 
Bailey, W. Freiston-fen, Lincolnshire, farmer 
Barker, J. a. Staffordshire, 2 ml 
lackheath, bavio-merehant 


‘irmingham, dealer 
roadhalgh, R. Ashworth, Midghall, and 
— Broadhalgh, Rochdale, flannel- 


Cowell, w. jam Wigan, butcher 

Cramp, J. Otford, ent, miller 

Dickenson, J. Dewsbury; linen-draper 

Evans, E. Maesyrhiw, Carmarthenshire, timber- 
merchant 


Furnival, S. Liverpool, grocer 
Vield, J. Walcot, Somersetshire, professor of music 
= y C. Broad-street Buildings, London, 


Gray, B. 7, Gray, R. Wilson, and J. Richardson, 
Livi ~ wy 
J. Crowther, E. Ryley, R. Cam 
’. Ball, Huddersfield and A. Bah, 
lifax, merchants 
Hurdis, R. Oxford, ye 


- Livery merehants 


~ ee 
atton acon, “Loudon keeper 
a, te R. Boge acy merchant 


j= had Hon Ww vid St St Mary’ : % Lincolnshire, wool-buyer 
* ani elly, Shipton et, grocers 
iewio. T. Chatham, menshant 


io-dan, W. Finch Lane, eating-house-keeper 
ove J. Woolwich, baker 
Kneller, Ww. G. Stratford, Essex, chemist 
Knapp, ’J. Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street, Lon- 
don, victualler 
Landsell, J. Bexhill, ag farmer 
Littlewood, J = Greenwich. _ 
. Chilthorne-Domer. r 
phones Be G. a woollen- -draper 
Manderson, W. jun. Woolwich, dealer in glass 
Mayne, E. G. igh Street, Sha. iwell, grocer 
Michell, R. Marazion, Cornwall, tailor 
— W. Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, lime 
Nash, J. Wotton-under-Edge, cu 
—- R. Failsworth, Lanesnire, “sik and cali¢o 
rinter 
Perkins, J. Coventry, doctor of physic 
eee 5 Leeds, na pm hi aii 
ierce, Ha broo ‘ottery, Shropshire, po’ 
Parkes, B. Binsanghems, wire-worker 
Powell, R. Leeds, surgeon 
Renton, M. Coventry street, London, saddler and 
army accoutrement maker 
Ranyard, J. Stickney, Lieolnshire, farmer 
Rowntiee, W. Newssstlon upon-Tyne, mill 
owntree, W. miller 
eld, G. South Shields, a rg 
J. Wood ide, London, os- 
, ihe i ufacturer 
Shaw, R. H. Liverpool, merchant 
Stead, G. Aldermanbury, London, chcese-monger 
Sandilan is, Rev. R. Lower Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don, clerk 
Smith, J. London Road, London, grocer 
Sisseli, T. Jewin Street, London, tailor 
— R. Plymouth Dock, wine and spirit mer- 
chant 
Waterworth, J. Manchester, dealer 
Waller, J. Manchester, » hatter 
Welchman, J. ‘Bradford. Wilts, linen-draper 
Walker, C. elmstone, stationer 


Yeo, R. Bristol, hat-manufacturer 
Zeegelar, F. Alverstoke, Southampton, victualler. 


HS 2 


eagrarente. List of ScorcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th September 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 
a Alexander, South na Street, Edin- DIVIDENDS. 
burgh, t and hal Burnett, William, Leith, merchant; at the Trus- 
Easton, John,’ Edinburgh, merchant tees’ Office, Parliament Square, Edinburgh, 10th 


Harvey, Thomas, Glasgow, merchant October 
Hyslop, William, Maxwelltown, corn-merchant Elder, William, Dalkeith, leather-merchant; by 
Andrew Gray, eurrier there, 22d January 


and miller 
Johuston, James, G Hyslop, Wy Penpont, merchant; by th 
— ~N James, Jo rustee, in the S k’s Office, Dumfries, 
4th November 
Provand, Walter, G , merchant; by William 
Carriek, accountant , 25th October 
Watt, Alexander, Aberdeen, Bie omg ~ 
Mackenzie and Alexander 


there, 8th October. 


w, tanner 
ven, ship-owner and mer- 


Middleton, William, Glasgow, merchant 
Pringle, Andrew, Coldstream, t 

Ross, John, Inverness, coal and wood merchant 
Thomson, John, Newburgh, Fife, merchant 
Tait, James, Newton-Stewart, merchant 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


A SLIGHT explanation will render the following abstract intelligible to our meteorological 


readers. The self. eters, which mark the highest and lowest tem- 
peratures, are adjusted every morning at 10 o’clock, when of course the extremes for the 
preceding 24 hours are as the extremes of the preceding day. The day is thus 
supposed to at 10 A. M. The first column of the abstract, then, contains the 
monthly averages of the daily extreme temperatures, and of the temperatures at 10 even- 
ing and morning, the means of the two first and the two last separately, and also of the 
whole four observations. This last is considered as the mean for the month, 

and will be found, to be as nearly so as any result hitherto obtained. From the 
observations of a series of years, we have found, that the mean of the daily extremes-does 
not differ from the mean of 10 morning and evening, in the yearly average, more than a 
fraction of a degree ;the mean of the whole, therefore, cannot be far from the actual 
mean temperature. The averages of the —- and Hygrometer ae ad no explana- 





** tion. It may be proper, however, to observe, that under the head of the latter is registered, 
what, as far as we know, has never been done in any meteorological record, we mean the 
Point of Deposition, or that tem: at which the atmesphere would be completely 

with moisture, and would of course begin to deposit that moisture, in the form 
of dew or ond and putboph is "pera ga by the formula given. by Mr Anderson, in his 
very profound i ical article on Hygrometry, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia ; 
an article of which te has justly been dumten Gun = it has aia ie he teen of a 
science a subject hitherto obscure and little understood.”” The mean point of deposition, 
according te Mr Anderson's theory, is about 6° below the mean temperature of the place, 
and coincides nearly with the mean of the minimum temperature. The abstract given 
below will enable our readers to verify or disprove this theory. The second column of the 
abstract contains the monthly extremes, which require no explanation. 


Mereoro.ocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the 
Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


SEPTEMBER 1817. 
Means. Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, Greatest heat, 3d day, ° ‘ 
pie hae Oy wg ow gry dy ore 
++ + temperature, 10 A. M. i ighest, 10 A. . . 
“ ‘10 P. . e 50.585 i - » . o0th, . ° 
35% Highest, 10 P.M.16th, . . 
+ «++ 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. Lowest ditto, .. 29th, “we 
++. 4daily observations, é BAROMETER. 
BAROMETER. Inehi Highest, 10 A. M. 6th, ©. ° 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 58) . Lowest ditto,. .. 26th, . - 
«+. 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 58) . lo Highest, 10 P.M. 14th, . ° 
+ «+. both, (temp. of mer. 58) . I Lowest ditto,. . 26th, . 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) HYGROMETER. 
10 A. M. ° e ° 19.46 Highest, 10 A, M. 29th, ° . 





obec sacs -/ OP. M. 


co eeceee « 1OP.M. a ae Lowest ditto, - . 7th, 
i ¢ et @ ! Highest, 10P.M.5th, - « « « 
ition (Fahr.) . : Lowest ditto,. ».7th, . .« «+ « 
° ° e Greatest rain in 24 hours, 5d, . 
. 7 Least ditto,.......+lith, - . 
. 20 | Greatest mean daily evap. 26th to 30th, 
6 


osc cet oe 

7 

Rain ° ° ‘ ° ° Least ditto, th to 10th, 

Wind fran" W. of meridian, including N. -9 | Highest point of deposition, 16th, . 

++... E. of meridian, ineluding S. e 22 | Lowest ditte, .<..s22¢- Sth, . « 
General character of the month, dry, with gentle winds, and a good deal of sunshine. 





MeErTeorOLoGicaL Taste, ertracted from the ner kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’ciock in the morning, and eight o’clock 
in the evening. 
| 


. 
Attach. é o 
Ther. |Barom. . Ther. |Barom. her. Wind. | 


M.56 29.611 : ; M.60/29.807)) 
E, 55 ; S.W. |Fair. Sept-164 |.'69) .879 


M.62| .879]":.6 ; 
Fair. ie! "859 } Fair. 
Fair foren. M.52| .805|M.5 i 
* |rain aftern. . 53| .693 - Pie. Fair. 
Bhowen. k. 57) -714/E.. Rain. 


Fair. 20445. "8551E. 56 Rain. 











Ss. Fair. 











on. ib, 53] “56 Fair. 
’ Fy 5 Fair foren. 
Showers. B.S ‘i - 5 * ‘rain aftern. 


Fog. BOL "agstk. : - (Fair. 





Fair. a , . |Fair. 
-. | 








. \Fair. - , Showers. 

Cloudy. “3a1 7 \Fair. 

Rain. ate LW. |Pair. 

Frost morn. . 49 2 7. Fai 

showers ev. . -461}E. Sg) rahe ge 

. |Fair. . 42] “iste. 4g ¢N-W: |Fair 

30 { ° M.47 {Rain morn. 
401 .7S58\E. 44 \snow on hills 








Fair. 














Rain, inches 1,18. 
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I. CIVIL. 


The Duke of Northumverland, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Northumberland. 

Wm W: . of Park Plaee, 3t James's, Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to the Prince \egent. 

John Lord Somers, Lord Lieutenant of the Coun- 
ty of Herefard, vice the Eari of Essex, resign 

Earl Talbot to be a member of the i‘rivy sry Comm 
a and Lerd Lieutenant of Ireland. 

H. Hobhouse, Esq. Under Secretary of State for 

the Home ——— vice J. Beckett, Esq 
Maule, Esq. Solicitor to the Treasury, 


Benjamin Parkhurst, - Com ler of his 
yt Customs at St Faby An 
‘The Honourable Board of Excise, in Scotland, 


have appointed Mr James : Chulenens to »s their S eit So- 


ap 

licitor in the High Court of Admirality and 

Court, in iee somal Wan Seott, Esq. deccased. 
Members 


returned to Parliament. 
Esq. for the County of Wicklow, 
Wm Parnell, Esq. a y iow 


vice 
for Glamorganshire, vice 


“tcamcee ae 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Mr George a oriained Minister of the 
Mission of Fort: W 

Mr James Blythe ordained Minister of the Asso- 
ciate Congregation of Urr. 

The Duke of Argyle has appointed, 2s mandate, 
the Rev. tobert Story to be assistant and succes- 
sor to the Rev. George Drummond, D.D. Minister 
of Roseneath. 








III. MILITARY. 
Brevet Major Peter Rote 29 KF. to be Lieut.-Col. 
in the Arm . 2ist June 1817. 
Geange Hillier, 74 .F. to be Maj. in 


Army do: 
——— George Disbrowe, 1 F. G. to be 
Major in the Army do. 
—" Synge, 20 Dr. to be Major 





in the 
4D.G. —— Mosely bo be Cornet by — vice 
a prom. eae 
7 Dr. Edward Hughes Ball tobe Comet by pursh 
vice Mytton, retires 
10 Cornet ': homas Otway to'be idichiment bs by 
purch. Me ae 13 Dr. 2ist do, 
F..G. D’A. M.. of Carmarthen, to be Cornet 
by purch. vice Otway 
i2 John Robbms to be Cornet by purch. viee 
Hawkesley, pro. do. 
16 J. 'S. Smith to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Lloyd, ith - 
17 Regt. Ser). Mai eee Bee 
viee Carey, dead .26th Sept. 1816 


19 Lieut. F. Johnstone, from 6 Dr to'be'C 
‘ by pur. vice Rhodes, tet. 2ist Aug. 1817 
George Blair Hall to be Cornet by ou. 


viee , 13 Dr. 
Funes E. A. D. he co cer be Lieut. vice 





R. J. Shaw, 29th ae oo ang 
2F. Brevet Lt.-Col. J. ot. be t~ 
vice Conolly, dead 2th July Int 1817 
Lieut. Charles Boyd, from 63 F, to 
Capt. = De Burgh 
17 E Wm Despard to be Lieut. a 


13th Ma = 


Poyntz, Ad F. 
Thomas Pooler to be Ensign, vice M 


19 2d Lieut. F. Tyaa, 8 aoe i613 
jeut. ey. 

Ens. viee ‘Thornton, dead HinSep ‘Tae 

26 Robert Buyers to be Eusign 





Register.-Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
——————— 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 






53 F. H. W. C aman to be Emig, vice G. 
Auf; = Nov. 


rere, prom. -1816 





60 Ensign C. LS Somerset to be Licut. 
pu: ch. vice Bernard, can. 2ist Aug. 181 
63 Ensign Palmer to be Lieut. vice 
soyd, 2F. 28th do. 
Gor a fm. R. W. I. Rang. to 
be Ensign, vice Palmer do. 


73 Homey Eyre to be Ensign by purch. 4 
80 Lieut Charles Dick to be Capt. vice Stod- 


° 14th do. 
ua. Mast Sm 
'  viee Middlows, 
95 Lieut. G. H. James to be Capt. ss | poe 
viee Franklin, 
Ensign Peter Forbes to be Lieut. *. pureh. 


vice James 
100 See. W. H. from 11 Dr. to be 
t. by purch. vice Minchin, ret. do. 
2Ww. LR. py ey M‘ herson to he En- 
ig, vice Gilehrist, 
4 — F. Burrell to be Lieut. vice Gor 


PF. A. Robinson to.be Ensign, vice Bur 

R. Y. R. Ensign T. B. Fothergill to be Lieut. viee 
on rd, dead do- 

E. 5. Dickson to be Ensign, vice Soto. 


1 
R.W.LR. oft Cadet J. D, M‘Konachie, to be 
Ensign, viee- Gordon, 63 F. 28th dow 
1-Cey. R. ist Ut. T. Wilkinson, fm. h. p. 4 Cey- 
lon Regt. to-be Ist Lieut. yice Hone 
25th Dec. 1818 
M‘Kenzie, fm. Javanese Co’ +o 
a” K ~ , im. Ja “th A pnd 18) 


Lie 
2 2d Lieut. J. Hollowell to, be Ist Lieut, 


Jan. 1817 

~ Lieut. W- Ja: be Adj. vice 

myth, resigns oaly do. 

Brevet Major John n Pitor, late or ortug. Army> 
to be Lieut.-Col. 4th ii 1817. 

—— Richard Carroll late of Portug- 

Army, to be Licut.-Col. do- 

—— T. W. iomengy i of — 


Arm 
_Army, toe Ha Ciait  hhinof inst 
Army, \to be. Lieut. lo e 
“ime enti as 
A , tobe ° 
eager Henry Zulke,. late of 
Portug. Army, to be Lieut.-Col. 
Capt. Edward Knight, ‘late,of Portug- 
Arr Wiliam Chartres, lite of Port 
Wi 5 » late of 
Army, to . 
y ngus M‘ late of Portug. 


—_— 












sites 
to beCapt. 
——— ae from h. p. 24 F to 


1L. Gds. — Pe ali, fone he 13 D. to be Cornet 
d Sub-Lt. vice » exch font 

3 D. Gds. Alex. Stuart to ‘be Cornet by purch, 
vice Byrne, pro. do. 










Register.—-Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


6 Dr. Gds, J. G. panei ee teGumd ty grees we 
Livius, 1 11th do. 

11 Dr. Comet Hi. O-me to be Lieut. by 

a6 vice on. . 100 F. th do. 


. viee 
é. 1817 

cape: E. ‘Wildman, fm. = p- 7_ Dr. to 
be Capt. v. rec. diff. do. 
Lieut. R. Jones, fm. a 4 F. to be 
ae vice Alsop, exch. Ist Jan. 
G. Berwick to be Lieut. by pur. 
rn Valiant, 14 7 F, 4th Sept. 
ie * ortright, Pr tit do, 

Vv p. ¥ K . 

Lieut. T. Evernden, "on h- p. to be 
Lieut. vice Alment, exe. rec. diff. do. 


mah 
tz Simons, 
Lt. W. J. Sutherland, fra. h. p. tobe Ist 
Lt. v. Minter, exc. rev. diff. 4thS 
Rainsford to be 2d Lieut. by p. 
ret. 


© Tinley fons 60 Wr oo be Ea. 
—— C, Ru . to ns. 
exch. do. 


Bt. Lieut. Col. C. W. Crookshanks, fm. 
h. Je 11 F. to be Major, vice Parkin- 


do. 
Lieut. John pam! fm. et to be Lieut. 
vice Harden, exch. rec. do. 
p- to be 


— J. Mom fm. -h. 
Lt. vice Sm thy ex oy aiff. do. 
o * to be Lieut. 


—_-— J. y, fm 
vice Imlach, exc, ree. 


be Ens. vice Danlop, ex. rec. diff. do. 
— T. Butler, fm wa 34 F. tobe Ens. 
vice Stedman, exc do. 
ie Sanne, fm. h. p. to be 

j- Ve Haynes, dead 27th Nov. 1816 

y Pasiey, fm 76 F: to be Lt. 

ve N » OX. ~ dn ff. 4th Sep. 1817 

p. J. ent, from R. B. to be oe 

llth Se 


“Time h. toner 
. Young pa ‘a 
v. Jackson ath do 


[ Oct. 


» fm. 53 F. to be 
Capt. vice Kent, exch. 1ith S 
R. Af, C. Ensign J. Ross Ross to be Lieutenant, vice 


» dead 
Colin M‘Kenzie to be Ens. vice Ross do. 
R.W.1.R. Gent. Cadet J. J. Grier to be Ens. vice 
Freer, dead do. 


Staff and Miscellaneous. 
Staff S ‘aly r 


. Owen Lindsay, from »> to be Surg. 
to the ‘orces 4th Aug. 18 7 
the Forces 


Rifle Br. Capt. A. F. G 


Edward Dow, from h. eds” “4 
Hosp. Assist. John Sosats, 3 M.D. from h. p. wpe 
Hosp. Assist. 


to the Fi 
—_——_—— Wm Henry Burrell, M.D. from h. p. 
to be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces &. 
Wm | tea ee Fe p. to be 


Hosp. Assist. to 
Bt. Lt. Col. Sir J. R. Colleton, Bt. fm. Rs Stat C. 
to be Perm. Assist. Qua. Mast. Gen. and Ma; 
vice Herries 4th Sept. 1 17 
Lieut. M. Krum, fm. h. P; Roll’s Regt. to be Sub- 
Insp. of Militia in the lonian Islands, pd the 
Rank of oe in the Army th do. 
D. Maedowali, fm h. p- 52 F. do. do. 
——— J. M- Maitland, fm. 51 F, do. do. 
—— H.H. Farquharson, h. p-10F.do. do, 
W. Knox, fm. 87 F. do. yon 


India 

Cc y's Service to have the Temporary Rank 

Licut-Col Paley St Gates 
at Gha' \e 

Edward Smith 11th Sept. 1817 

Henry De Bude do. 

Walter do. 


George 

William Robert Fitz Gerald do. 

George Thomson 

Hosp. As. J. Alcock, fm. h 
to the Forces, vice Black, 


do. 
Be to be Hosp. Assist. 
6th do. 


Brev. —- Cameron, from 9 F. with Capt. Brough- 


h. p. 
M‘ Dougall, from 85 F. with Captain 
Johnson, h. p. 
SS Gordon, from 6 F. with Capt. Ronald, h. p. 
7F 


Oakes, from 1 Ceylon Regt. with Captain. 
Bontein, 1 Lite Gds. 
Hay, from 54 F. with Capt. Sherer, h. p. 
Lieut. Wombwell, from 1 Life Gds. with Lieut. 
Still, h. p. 72 F. 
Knox, from 31 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Spence, h. p. 
Badham, from 35 F. with Lt. Brearey, h. p. 
Boileau, ry te Rifle Brigade, with Lieut. 
Uniacke, h. p. 90 F. 
Jackson, from 3 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Owen, h. p. 
—- Boyie, from 18 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Far- 


wharson, h 
. —— Layton, hoe 19th F. with Lieut. Hughes, 


1 Bh ten Regt. 
. ughes, from 39 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
peirs, ead 
—_— Bender from 41 F, with Lt. Jeboult, h. p. 
—-=— West, from 58 F. with Lt. Nunn, b. p. 99 F. 
, from 95 F. with Lt, Wood, h. p 
- Ensign (onnolly, from 99 F. with Ensign Taylor, 
p- 104 
_— deny th, aime 9 99 F. with Ensign Bradley, h. 
P- Nova Scotia F 
Assist. Surg. Radford, Y ees 56 F. with Assist. 
Surg. a 


Surg. Prowifect, p. 27 
et. Surg. Dalwig, from 15 Dr. with Vet. Surg. 
Hogreve, h. p. 2 Dr. K. G. L. 
Resignations and Retirements, 
Capt. Rhodes, 19 Dr. 
Franklin, 95 F. 
—— Minchin, 100 F. 
Cornet Myton, 7 Dr. 
Ensign Bigham, 75 F. 
Superseded. 
Ensign Gilchrist, 2 West India Regt 
Appointment Cancelled, 
tenant Bernard, 60 F. 


"4 al es Brig. with Assist. 


Dismissed. 
Lieutenant Ruxton, 69 F. 
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Deaths. 
Churchill, Uf late Art. Driv. and | Cockburn sof ” 3d Sept. 17 Ogle Geral, Siinaet isth Seve 
9 e, 
late Hors Gr. Gas. Stoddart, 80 ey vy ape 
: Sal John M‘Mahon, Bt. Corn- | Geddes, 45 F. 8th Aug. 17 

Grant, h ete ee: Pe Dalhunt 

Tan! < . jun 

tf iar 25th Aug, 17 = ,a br A "itaewiie 

Poyn' y oorhead. r- 28th July 17 | Hos. As. G. eck 26 Ma 
Haynes, 47 F. Ffennell, h. p. 11 Sept ~ inci ed 










IV. NAVAL, 






Promotions. 


















Names. Names. 
~~ Commander. Lieutenants. | esa S 
John C. Hickman John Williams Johtstens tame 
‘ohn Pook Hon. Charles Abbott 














Appointments. 


Admiral Lori Viscount Exmouth, Commander in Chief, Plymouth.—His Flag Lieutenant, J. S. W- 
y; Joseph Grimes, 












































Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains. M. Carmichael Glasgow 
Wm Hen. Shirreff Andromache John Gaze Im able 
Hercules Robinson Favourite T. P. Lurchen 
Hon. P. B. Pellew ble Wm Miller Severn 
James Thomas Pasley Relpek Surgeons, 
Charles = Wm Thompson Andromache 
eutenants. les Carpue Cherub 
Semael } Wheeler Alert James Hall Favourite 
; Pa w. Y: Andromache Wm Stenhouse Glasgow 
Thomas Porter Ditto 
Thomas Saumarez Ditto bert Bruce Hydra 
Robert Gibbes Favourite Wm Burn 
E. W. Gilbert Glasgow Scott Brown Sybille 
R. W. Innes Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 
Henry Crease Impregnable Wm Bell 
William Daniell Ditto Joseph Steret Favourite 
# S. W. Johnson, F. L. Ditto Morgan Sheahen Glssow 
m Rennie Leander sours — Sybi 
y Jemes F. Newell Pandora Joseph ‘onnant 
John Sisson Redpole T. A. Miller Vengeur 
W. J. Purchas Seamander Chapiains. 
H. B, cos pone . doh Tovier we Alon 
Peter Salm: aad m Henry Taylor adromache 
Francis Brace _ tto S. W. Roberts Glasgow 
Marines. . ‘ J. B. Frowd Sapregnable 
Ist. Lt. C. J. Stevens Sybille H. P. Beloe : 
2d Lts. G. R. Child Andromache Pursers 
R. W. Pascoe Spencer Samuel Hayden Andromache 
Masters, Thomas Parry Favourite 
Edward B Andromache Joseph A. Berryman le 
Samuel ‘T'u Cherub John Salter Sy 
i Falmouth 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 








Lieut.-Colonel Ellice of the Inniski 

dragoons, a ay pe Sir Charles 
Coote’s, Ballyfin, Lad e, a son and 
heir.—8. In Gotnge Serect, Bal Edinburgh, the 
lady of John Mansfield, Esq. a son.—9. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug. 3. At Vienna, her I High- 

sion th Archdutchess, cont tt ie Arch- 

duke Charles of Austria, a ne ager 
The lady of Col. 97th regt, a 









Sept. 1. At Dean Bank, Mrs C Roy 
of Capt Edward Boys, R.N. = poper! 
Cockney, Northam) the lady of 
Sir G. Eyre, K.C. B. a daughter.—3. At 
eo the Marchioness of Down- 
shire, ter.——4. At ——_ the 
lady of J. C erries, E 

5. ‘At London, the lady Sir J. 
Beresford, Bart. a sl ap bial. 
ton, the wife of the Governor of Alderney, 
a son and heir.—7. At Exeter, the lady of 


a 





At Westwood, the lady of Rear-admiral 
Otway, a da .—At Broom Hall, the 
Right Honourable the Countess of Elgin, a 
daughter.—-10. In Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Robert Abercromby, 
Esq. M. P. a daughter At Edin 

the lady of Major Graham, 88th regiment, 
a son—Il1. At Armagh, the Countess of 
Castle Stewart, a daughter —18, At Wood- 


Brook Street, London, the lady of Sir Wil- 
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liam Duff Gordon, M. P. a daughter.—At 
London, the lady of the Hon. Alexander 
Murray, brother to the Earl of Dunmore, 
a son.—2]. At Norwich, the lady of Capt. 
Kennedy Clark, royal dragoons, a son.— 
26. At Abbeyhill, Edinburgh, Lady Men- 
zies of Menzies, a son.—At Manse of Pen- 
caitland, Mrs Makeller, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 15. At Bombay, J. Denis de Vitre, 
collector of Bombay, &c. to Dorothea, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Moore, 
56th regi 


July 1. Hugo James, Esq. of Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, to Emily, daughter of S. 
Jackson, Esq. of Catherine Hall, Montego 
Bay. 

“Aug. 5. Frederick Johnston, Esq. only 
of the late General and 

ia Johnston, to Elizabeth, eldest 

of Captain and Lady Elizabeth 
y.—12. At Lambeth Church, Wil- 
Sibbald, M. D. Surgeon to the Forces 
Isle of France, to Euphemia-Anna- 
Wright, only daughter of the late 
Wright of Oporto.—29. At Gar- 
Thomas Butler Cole, Esq. of Kirk- 
and Beaumont Cote, to Louisa, 
ter of John Grimshawe, Esq. of Pres- 


surviving 
Lady 


eee PEeee 
a 


2. At London, James Maxwell, 
Kirkconnell, stewartry-of Kirkeud- 
to Dorothy, only daughter of Wil- 
liam Witham, Esq. of Gray’s Inn.—3. 
Lieut.. Edward Proudfoot Montagu, R. N. 
to Miss Eleanor Everard, second daughter 
of James Everard, Esq. Lowestoff—4. At 
St George’s, Bleomsbury, John Frederick 
Daniell, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, to 
Charlette, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir William Rule of Montague Place, 
Russell Square, London.—8. At London, 
owe le Ferrier, Esq. eldest sun of 
errier, E itish Consul at 
eer to Miss Adriana Jonas, only 
and heiress of the late Hermanus 
Jonas, of the colony of Demerary.— 
At the hated of the British ambassador in 
Paris, Robert Baxter, Esq. of Bombay, to 
Louisa Elizabeth, youngest daughter-of 


rs 


niece of Col. E. Walker, Holland House, 

Newington —At ene Sanee See 
terlony Lockhart Mure, Esq. 

in Leatmnccih of Pathol 

Robert Buchanan, Esq. 

4 de ag ee god 

of An- 


» John a May, ie Esq. 
iter 


. of Westertown.—10. At 

Wells, Gurney, of Earl- 
aa Pee only of the 

ohn Birkbeck, Esq. of Lynn-Regis. 

at. David Story, ca in the 
royal artillery, to Anne Elizabeth, second 
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daughter of George Cubitt, E of 
Catfield, Norfolk.—At Londen, “John 
Jones, Esq. eldest son of John Jones, Esq. 
of Llanarth Court, Monmouthshire, to 
Lady Harriet Plunkett, only daughter of 
the Earl of Fingal.—At Cockermouth, John 
L. Armitage, Esq. eldest son of Edward 
Armitage, Esq. of 1 Farnley Hall, Yorkshire, 


to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Henry 


Thompson, Esq. of Cheltenham.—12. At 
Enfield, G. H. Ward, Esq. to Mary, el- 
dest daughter of the late Dr William Saun- 
ders.—15. At Liverpool, the Rev. Peter 
Brotherston, minister of Dysart, to Miss 
Elizabeth Hurry, youngest daughter of the 
late John Hurry, Esq. of Liverpool.—at 
Campbelltown, Alex. Downie, Esq. mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Alexander Buchanan, Esq. formerly 
of New York..—At Annfield, near Stir- 
ling, Mr William Galbraith, writer, Stir- 
ling, to Christian, daughter of Provost Lit- 
tlejohn, Stirling.—At Wigton, John Black, 
Esq. writer, to Susan, youngest daughter of 
Dr Robert Couperr—At Alston, Andrew 
King, Esq. of Glasgow, to Sarah Ann, 
eldest daughter of the late William Hut- 
chinson, Esq. of Louning House, near Als- 
ton.—16. At Edinburgh, Mr John Van 
Stavern, of —_ to Isabella, second 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Spaldi 
22. At No 5, North Charlotte Arg Edin- 
burgh, James Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, to 
Miss Jane M‘Gibben Douglas.—23. At 
Putney, Claud Neilson, Esq. son of Claud 
Neilson, Esq. of Ardarden, Dumbarton- 
shire, to Renee, daughter of the late Chas. - 
Clifton, Esq. of Demerary.—24. At Kil- 
deeren Church, county of Tipperary, David 
Cowan, Esq. of the 93d Highlanders, to 
Sarah Anne, daughter of the late Colonel 
Cam —25. At St Augustine’s Church, 
London, S. Usher, Esq. of Bristol, to Mrs 
Nairn, ‘widow of the late Major Robert 
Nairn, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Gth regiment of cavalry.—29. At Belloge, 
W. D. Lynch, Esq. of Great Russel Street, 
Lendon, to Margaret, second daughter of 
Lewis Innes, Esq. of Balmacraig, Aber- 
deenshire.—At Langholm, Lieut. David 
Maxwell, Dumfries-shire Militia, to Miss 
Lawrie, daughter of the late Rev. Mr John 
Lawrie, Ewes.—30. At Glasgow, by the 
= Wm gp Semple, Esq. 
Demerary, to A ughter of Wm. 
Moore, Esq. of St gee rave Hermand, 
John Fullarton, Esq. advecate, to Miss 
Macdowall, youngest h- 
rae rand cs Maciowall, : oe 


chant, Glasgow.—At Bi e Rev. 
James Carlyle, of the Scotch Church, Dub- 


Tinto Ar Se daughter of Mr Thomas Beil- 


by, B 
ir Francis Ford, Bart. to Eliza, 
mens ps ig dns ly, Esq. of Limerick. 
mas Jones Howell, Esq. 
of Prinknagle Park, Gloucestershire, to Su- 
sanna Maria Macleod, eldest daughter of 
the late Alexander Hume, Esq. of Harris. 





ee | ae oe a 


‘and. her Ladyship 
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At Croydon, J. M*Dowall, Esq. of Meadow 
Place, , to Catherine Henrietta, 
third daughter of Lieut.-Col. Tudor.—At 
Dunino Manse, Fifeshire, Charles 

Anne, daughter of the 
late John Cruickshanks, Esq. of the island 
of St Vineent—At Bath, Richard Napier, 


Esq. son of the late Colonel Napier, to Mrs . 


Staples, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
James Stewart of Fort Stewart—At Ken- 
dal, Edward Dawson, Esq. of Aldcliff Hall, 
near Lancaster, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Christopher Wilson, Esq. of Abbot Hall, 
Kendal. 
DEATHS. 

Jan. 21. At his ironworks in Siberia, in 
his 76th year, Mr Hill, a native of Bristol. 

July 27. At Teneriffe, aged 80, David 

E 


Aug. 9. At Wallerstein, of an apoplectic 
fit, the a Dowager of Ettingen-Ettin- 
gen, born Duchess of Wirtemberg-—In his 
77th year,. Leopold Fred. Fraucis, Duke of 
Dessau. To him Dessau owes its improve- 
ments, its Woerlitz, its Luisium, and its 
fine roads ; but his attention was particular- 
ly directed to the system of education and 
schools. He employed Basedou, Campe, 
and Tillich, to realize his idea of the physi- 
eal and moral education of man.—12. At 
Clifton, in the 70th year of his age, Eyles 
Irwin, Esq. formerly of the East India 
Company’s civil service at Madras.—15. 
Walter Croker, Esq. of Corrabella, brother 


of J. Wilson Croker, Esq. Secretary of the 
Admiralty.—-18. At Aberdeen, James 
Jamieson, Esq. late of the royal navy. 


—-20. At Amsterdam, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Sligo. Her Ladyship was 
prow be cay to Sir William Scott in 
that city from Switzerland, in order te re- 
turn with him to England. She was born 
Dec. 9, 1767, and a the youngest daugh- 
ter-and co-heiress of the late > ones Earl 
Howe.—23. The Hon. Mrs Hugo M 
of Hoarcross, in the parish of Yoxall, Staf- 
fordshire, sister of the Marchioness of Hert- 
ford. This lady was taking an airing in 
her gig, when the horse unfortunately fell, 
ip was thrown out. She 
died next morning from the injury receiv- 
ed.—28. At Botley, Surrey, Sir J 
Mawbey, Bart—IJn a of a fall 
from his horse, the Rev. Thomas Thoresby 
Whitaker, M. A. eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr Whitaker of Holme, vicar of Whalley, 
Lancashire.—29. At Clontarf, near Dublin, 
the Hon. R. H. Southwell, late of Castle 
Hamilton, oe Cavan, and formerly 
Lieut-Colonel of the 8th dragoons.—30. 
At Bristol, John Chalmers Rose, Esq. mer- 
chant, of that city—31. At Plymouth 
Dock, in his 70th year, Sir John as 
Duckworth, Bart, G. C. B. Admiral of the 
White Squadron, Commander-in-Chief on 
7 Station, and Member of Par- 
ament for New Romney. ‘Until the very 
day of his dissolution, he persisted i in trans- 
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acting the affairs of his io be han _ 
to his last 

' His zeal was 

veteran may 
very justly be said to have fallen at his post. 
Sir John was one of five sons of the Rev. 
Henry Duckworth, Rector of Ferlmer, 
Bucks.—At her seat, Twickenham, the Vis- 
countess Howe, aged 75, widew of William 
Lord Viscount Hewe. 

Sept. 1. At Kirkton Manse, near Haw- 
ick, the Rev. John Elliott, mimister of that 
parish.—At Dublin, Mr Justice Osborne. 
His Lordship fell a victim to the fever 
which is now raging with such destructive 
fury throughout Ireland.—3. At his seat, 
Tonley, Aberdeenshire, in "3 84th year of 
his age, James Byres, E This gentle- 
man had resided long at ome, which he 
finally left in 1790.—At Bedford, the Rev. 
Charles Abbot, vicar of Oakely ‘and Gold- 
ington.—At Dumfries, Miss Jane Laurie, 
sister of the late General Sir Robert Laurie 
of sieoiene Bart——At Leeds; Mr 
John Urquhart, merchant, late of Glasgow. 
—4. At his house at Stokes, Stayley-wood, 
Cheshire, aged 74, the Rev. James Cooke, 
M. A. a gentleman well known for his 
many useful mechanical inventions.—At. 
her son’s house, Phenix Patk, Dublin, 
Alicia, wife of John Lefanu, Esq. and 
sister of the late Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley ee Musselburgh, John. 
Wilson, Esq. late solicitor in London.—5. 
At Hemus Terrace, Chelsea, aged 79, Major 
Brereton Poynter. He entered his Majes- 
ty’s service in the year 1755, and served 
with General Wolfe in America, and was 
in the memorable battle at Quebec.—6. At 
Sandwich, Richard Emerson, Esq. banker. 
—At Dumfries,- Mrs Janet Paul, aged-80, 
wife of Mr Wm Taylor, watchmaker. She 
was the only surviving sister of the celebrated 
Paul Jones.—At B , Mrs Hamilton of 
Pinmore.—7. Lady Frances Pelham, third 
daughter of the Earl of Chichester.—8. At 
No 10, Southam Row, London, John 
Elliot, Esq. aged 49, late of Gerard Street. 
—At on, aged 69, Mr John Carter, 
F. S. A. draftsman and architect, and emi- 
nently distinguished for his skill in ancient 
English architecture.—At Foulden House, 
James Wilkie, Esq. of Foulden, in his 72d 
year.—9. At Edinburgh, Forrest Dewar, 
Esq. surgeon.—-11. At Maxwelltown House, 
Mrs Armstrong, widow of Wm Arm 
M. D. St Kitt’s, and daughter of Sir Chas. 
Erskine of Alva, Bart.—At London, Robt. 
Allan Crawford, ~ eldest son of Robert 


Crawford, E Devonshire — 
—aAt Ahan, James Carftae, Es 


merchant, zy. ——— 12. N. 

Portlock, Esq. Post Captain-in his Majes- 
ty’s navy, ‘for the last nine months one 
of the captains in the Royal Naval Hospital 
at Greenwich.—Thomas Napier, Esq. of 
Randolph Hil In along one of 
the ‘ook. of the canal-near Falkirk, he un-- 
fortunately fell over and was drowned—In 
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15. At London, John Stanley, Esq. signet 
of the bills of Middlesex, and for 

of 40 years clerk to three of the Te ee of 
At Arbroath, Wm Cruickshanks, 
Esq. late of the island of Jamaica.—16. 
At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Sommers, his 
*s glazier for Scotland, and the old- 
est deacon of the fourteen incorporated 
trades of the city of Edinburgh.—17. At 
Chatham, Elizabeth, the lady of Sir Robert 
Barlow, commissioner of his Majesty’s dock- 
yard at that At London, Robert 
Adamson, Esq. late of Oaksey, Wilts.—At 
George’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr George 
Gibson, sen. merchant, Leith—18. At 
Bayswater, Mrs Ansley, wife of Mr Alder- 
—At Hornsey, Barbara, the 
eldest child of Thomas Moore, Esq.—19. 
At her house, Upper Grosvenor Square, 
London, Jane, relict of the late Colonel 
Conynghame, and sister of Lady Vernon.— 
At —— in his 85th year, Adam 
Low, of Fordel.—20. At Learney, 
Aberd: Margaret Brebner, eldest 
unmarried daughter of Alexander Brebner, 
Esq. of Learney.—At Carlisle, Hugh James, 
M. D. son of the late Dr James, vicar of 
Arthufet, in the county of Cumberland.— 
21. At Inveresk House, Miss Margaret 
Mary Baird, by ae! of Sir James Gardi- 
Bart.—At 

Stonehaven, a her 80th year, Mrs M. 
Ross, widow of James Young, Esq. iff- 
Substitute of Kincardineshire.——22. . At 
Dundee, Captain Andrew M‘Culloch, of 
the royal ry 9 At London, Hugh 
Mackay, Esq. of St Martin’s Lane, aged 
$0.—25. At Interlaken, Switzerland, Lord 
eldest son of the Earl of Minto. 


n, Esq. of 

tenham, in the 

72d year of his age, Thomas Bidwell, Esq. 

who, during. the last 25 years of his life, 

had filled the office of Chief Clerk in the 

, ban t of F A ae Jed- 

Mrs Margaret Hardie, wife of Wil- 

liam Rutherford, Esq. Sheriff-clerk of Rox- 

of the late Henry 

Glasgow._—In 

» Mrs Alves, re- 

lict of Dr ey of § Mand, Inverness- 
shire. 


Lately—At Madrid, at the house of her 
sister Lady Whittingham, Barbara, the 


Har Ramen, 
George Street, 


wife of Bartholomew Frere, Esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of the Suteng a the Ot- 
toman Porte. The e had been so- 
lemnized by proxy, according to the usual 
forms; but Mr Frere having been detained 
at Constantinople by the business of the 
em , siz Robert Liston’s ab- 
sence, he never had the happiness of seeing 
her since their union.—At Nassau, New 
Providence, Capt. Edward Rowley of his 
Majesty’s ship Sheerwater, son of Sir W. 
Rowley, Bart. Bart. M. P. for the county of Suf- 
folk.—At Letterkenny, in the county of 
Donnegal, of an infectious fever, caught in 
the discharge of his duty as Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Stamp Duties, John H. Barclay, 
eo —At Leghorn, near Louth, Ireland, 
e advanced age of 96, William Por. 
teous, who enjoyed his faculties to the last. 
At his request, a favourite ass, which he 
had rode to Louth market upwards of 30 
years, was shot, and buried at the same 
time.—At his house, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, Sir James Earle, Knight, F. R. S. 
Master of the Rayal College of Surgeons. 
—At Dunevely; Ireland, at an advanced 
- the Rev. George Brydon, during 40 
oe Frees minister of the congrega- 
tion of Kircubbin.—At Downpatrick, Ire- 
land, of typhus fever, the Rev. Arthur 
Ford, protestant clergyman of that place.— 
At Epernon, the Marquis of Croixmeére, in 
the 100th year of his age.—At Ballachroan, 
Inverness-shire, Mrs Captain Forbes Mac- 
donell, second daughter of the late John 
M‘Pherson, Esq. of Inverhall.—In West- 
moreland, Sarah Hearn, aged 100 years 
and 7 months. Her husband, who had 
been married to her upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and is at the advanced age of 95, ac- 
companied her remains to the grave.—At 
New York, Mr Holman, the celebrated 
» who so leng performed with 
great applause at the London and other 
Theatres. He was a descendant of Sir 
John Holman, Bart. of Warkworth Castle, 
and was distinguished as a gentleman and 
a scholar. He went to America in 1812, 
since which time he has uninterruptedly 
his histrionic career in that country. 
Mrs Holman, Miss Moore, and Mr Saun- 
ders of the same theatre, were struck = 
by lightning. This dreadful ap- 
a two days before the death of Mr 
Holman —At Constantinople, Isaac Mo- 
his Majesty’s Consul-General in 
the te’ Tekh dominions.—At Tunis, the 
celebrated archeologist Count Camillo Bor- 
gia. He had spent a considerable time in 
Africa; and, under the protection of the 
Dey of Tunis, was enabled to undertake 
excavations in search of antiquities, and to 
pm. 1s of two hundred ‘and fifty 
ages and towns. He had 

so pred pron 


favour, 
> in the Der yy my three 
arbi manuscri two of rip are whol- 


ly unknown in Europe. 
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